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BIOGRAPHY OF MAHOMET, 


AND 

RISE OF ISLAM. 


C H A P T 12 It SECOND. 


From the Youth of Mahomet to his Fortieth Year. 

The next event in the life of the youthful Maho¬ 
met is connected with events of a wider and a more 
stirring interest 

Between the years 580 and 590, A.D. the vale ofTiie&acri- 

J r i i leglous war 

Mecca and the surrounding country were disturbed between sso 
by one of those bloody feuds so frequently excited'"" 
by the fiery pride, and prolonged by the revengeful 
temper of the nation. 

In Dliul Cibida, the sacred month preceding the a Fair h«w 

1 annually at 

customary days of Pilgrimage, an annual lair was Oc&tz. 
held at Ocfttz, where, within an easy three days’ 
journey of Mecca, the shady palm and cool fountain 
offered, a grateful resting place to the merchant and 
the traveller after their toilsome journey.* 

* Ocfttz lay between Taif anti Nakhla. There were two other 
fairs, but of less note, held near Mecca, one at Mujanna in the 
vicinity of IVtiur al Tzahriln, the other at Dzul Majaj behind 
Arafat. M. C. de Perceval , vcl. i. p. 296. 












. Chivalrous 
' and poetical 
contents. 


Origin of the 
Sacrilegious 
War . * 


(si. 

2 Mahomet’* Youth to his Fortieth Year. [chap. 

Goods were bartered, vain-glorious contests (those 
characteristic exhibitions of Bedouin chivalry) were 
held, and verses recited by the bards of the various 
tribes. The successful poems produced at this 
national gathering were treated with distinguished 
honour. They were transcribed in illuminated 
characters, and styled Mudhahabdt or Golden; or 
they were attached to the Kaaba and honored 
with the title Moallacdt. The Saba A Moailacat, 
or “ Seven suspended Poems,” still survive from a 
period anterior even to Mahomet, a wondrous speci¬ 
men of artless eloquence. The beauty of the 
language, and wild richness of the imagery, are 
acknowledged even by the European reader; but 
the subject of the poet was limited, and the beaten 
track was seldom deviated from. The charms of 
his mistress, the envied spot marked by the still 
fresh traces of her encampment, the solitude of her 
deserted haunts, his own generosity and prowess, 
the unrivalled glory of his tribe, the noble qualities 
of his camel;—these were the -themes which, with 
little variation, of treatment, and without any im¬ 
aginative contrivance of general plot or design, 
occupied the Arab muse;—and some of them only 
added fuel to the besetting vices of the people, vain¬ 
glory, envy, vindictiveness, and pride. 

At the fair of Ocatz, a rivalrous spirit had been, 
about this period, engendered between the Coreish 
and the Bani Ilaw&zin, a numerous tribe of kindred 
descent, which dwelt (and still dwells) iu the 


Wl 'tisftty. 


The Sacrilegious War. 


3 




country between Mecca and T&if.* An arrogant 
poet, vaunting the superiority of his tribe, had been 
struck by an indignant Haw&zinite; a maid of 
Haw&zin descent rudely treated by some Coreishite 
youths j an importunate creditor insolently repulsed.f 
On each. occasion the sword was unsheathed, blood 
began to flow, and the conflict would have become 
general unless the leaders had interfered to calm the 
excited people. Such was the origin of the Fijae, 
or Sacrilegious War, so called because it occurred 
within the sacred term, and was eventually carried 
into the sacred territory* 

These incidents suggested the expediency of ^cautions 
requiring all who frequented the fair to surrender, peace was for 
while it lasted, their arms, and to deposit them witli preserved. 
Abdallah ibn Joda&n, a Coreishite chief.J By this 

* They sprang through Cays Ay]an, from Modhar and Maadd, 
the ancestors of the Coreish. See Introduction, chap. iii. p. oxcv. 

f The circumstances form a curious illustration of Arab man¬ 
ners. The HawAzin creditor seated himself in a conspicuous 
place -with a monkey by Ms side, and said, “ who will give me 
ctU'ither such ape , and 1 will give him in exchange mg claim on such 
a one,”—-naming his creditor with his full pedigree from Kinuna, 
an ancestor of the Coreish. This he kept continually vociferating 
to the intense annoyance of the Kinana tribe, one of whom drew 
his sword and cut off the monkey’s head. In an inrtant the 
HawAzin and Kin&na tribes were embroiled in bitter strife. The 
poet mentioned in the text;, and also the murderer Birnkih who, as 
shown below, actually kindled the war, belonged to the Bani 
Kinuna. The war therefore embraced a wider range than the 
Coreishite family, who formed a portion only of the Kinuna tribe. 

t He was descended from Taym, an uncle of Cassai. See 
chap. iv. of Introduction. 
vol. n. B 

£ 
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precaution peace was preserved for several years, 
when a wanton murder supplied a more serious 
cause of offence. 

Hostilities Nomfttt V. Prince of Hira, despatched to the fair 
Ty'u murder, of Ocatz a caravan richly laden with perfumes and 
musk. It proceeded under the escort oi Orwa, a 
warrior of the Bani llawazin. Birradh, a fiiend of 
the Coreish, jealous at being supplanted in the 
convoy of the merchandise, watched his opportu¬ 
nity, and falling upon Orwa as he encamped by a 
fountain near Faclac," slew him, and fled with the 
booty to conceal himself in Kheibar. On his way 
thither he met a Coreishite whom he charged to 
proceed with expedition to the lair then being held 
at Ocatz, and communicate the intelligence to Harb 
(who was his confederate or luihf ) and the other 
Coreishite chiefs.f The message was conveyed, and 
Abdallah ibn JodMn, thus privately informed of 
the murder, immediately restored to all their arms, 
and feigni ng urgent business at Mecca at once de¬ 
parted with his whole tribe.But the news of the 
murder began vapidly to spread at Ocatz, and as the 

■* The spot was called Awi'ira, ia the valley of Tayrnan, north 


of Medina. 

t The Coreshite messenger was a poet called Bishr. 
t Harb is said to have urged Abdallah to give up only the 
Coreishite, and to withhold the Hawrizinarms; so that they might 
fall upon the latter unprepared. Abdallah rejected the proposal 
as perfidious. But it looks very like an Abasside tradition to 
vilify the Qmeyads. Harb was the sou of Omeya and father of 
Abu Sofittn. 
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san went down it readied the ears of Abu Bern, Chid 
of the HawHzin; who, forthwith perceiving the cause 
of the precipitate departure ol the Coreish, rallied 
his people around him and proceeded in hot pursuit. 

The Coreish had already entered the sacred limits, ^ 
and the Bani II aw Azin contented themselves with 
challenging their enemy to a rencounter at the same 
period of the following year. The challenge was 
accepted, and both parties prepared for the struggle. 

Several battles were fought with various success, 
and hostilities, more or less formal, were prolonged 
for four years, when Otba son of Iiabia (the nephew 
of Harb,) proposed a truce. The dead were num- ^ u t r ™;®“ ftor 
bered up, and as twenty had been killed of the fighting. 
Haw&zin more than of the Coreish, the latter con¬ 
sented to pay the price of their blood, and for this 
purpose delivered hostages.* 

In some of these engagements, the whole of the ^ «hoio of 
Coreish and their allies were engaged. Each tribe engaged in 

, £ . , this struggle. 

was commanded by a Cruel ox its own; and 
Abdallah ibn Jod&tn guided the general move¬ 
ments. The descendants of Abd Shams and 
Nowfal were headed by Harb, the son of Omeya, 
and took a distinguished part in the warfare. The 
children of Hftshim were present also, under the 
command of Zobeir, the eldest surviving son of 
Abd id Muttalib; but they occupied no prominent 
position. 

* One of the hostages was Ahn Soil An, the famous antagonist in 
after clays of Mahomet. 
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In one of the battles Mahomet attended upon lus 
uncles; but, though now near twenty years 61 age, 
he had not acquired the love of arms. According 
to some authorities, his efforts were confined to 
gathering up the arrows discharged by the enemy 
and handing them to his uncles. Others assign to 
him a somewhat more active share; but the sentence 
in which this is preserved does not betray much 
enthusiasm in the warfare;—“I remember,’ said 
the prophet, “ being present with my uncles in the 
Sacrilegious War; I discharged arrows at the enemy, 
and I do not regret it.”* Physical courage, indeed, 


* Vide Kdtib al Wdckidi, pp. 23A and 24, where will also be 
found an account, of the origin and progress of the war, with the 
names of the leaders of the several tribes. The statement in 
Hishftmi (p. 38) is briefer. M C. de Perceval enters with great 
detail into the history of the war, devoting to it twenty-two pages?. 
Vol. i. p. 290, el. seq. He makes the engagement in which Mahomet 
was present to be the first, that namely in which the Coreish re¬ 
treated on receiving tidings of Orwa’s murder. But there does 
not appear to have been any fighting on this occasion; and the 
Katib al Waekidi distinctly ascribes Mahomet’s presence to an en¬ 
gagement in the following year. The Secretary mentions only one 
battle, in which the Coreish at first gave way, but were subse¬ 
quently victorious. The engagement is spoken of (p. 24) as 
occurring in the month of Shaww&I, which precedes the sacred 
months; but this is said, probably, in order to shelter the youthful 
Mahomet from the sacrilegious charge of fighting within the 
sacred term. M. C. de Perceval, drawing upon the poetical re¬ 
mains in the Kitab al Aghani, details a succession of battles; he 
also makes Mahomet to have been but fourteen years of age on 
the occasion, and adds that had he been older he would have 
acted a more important part than picking up his uncle’s arrows. 
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and martial daring, are virtues which did not dis¬ 
tinguish the prophet at any period of his career. 


The struggles for pre-eminence and the contests Probable 
of eloquence, at the annual fair, possessed' for the Mahomot*of" 
young Mahomet a more engrossing interest than the atocte! 
combat of arms. At these spectacles, while his 
patriotism was aroused, and desire after personal dis¬ 
tinction stimulated by the surrounding atmosphere of 
rivalry, he had a rare opportunity for cultivating his 
fertile genius, and learning from the greatest masters in acquiring 
and most perfect models, the art of poetry and the poetry and 
power of rhetoric. But another and a nobler lesson Ul " on< ’'’ 
was taught in the concourse at Ocfitz. The Christi¬ 
anity, as well as the chivalry of Arabia, had there 
her representatives; and, if we may believe tradition, 

Mahomet while a boy heard Coss, the bishop of an ,j 
Najran, preach a purer creed than that of Mecca, ^ 
in accents, pregnant with deep reason and fervid 
faith, which agitated and aroused his soul. And 
many at that fair, besides the venerable Coss. though 

But the testimony of the K&tib al W&okidi, HisMmi, and Tabari, 

(p. 77) is plainly and unanimously in favour of the age of 
twenty years: and the first distinctly states that he took an active 
part in the archery. 

Among the chieftains in command of tribes, it is interesting 
to trace Khuweilid the father of Khadija; Khattab the father of 
Omar; Othmfin ibn al Uuweiriih, and Zeib ibn Amr, two of the 
four u Enquirers ” who will be noticed below; Al As ibn Wail; 

Omeya ibn Khalaf; and other well known names. 


an 

acquaintance 
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perhaps influenced by a less catholic spirit, and 
more by prejudice and superstition, yet professed 
to believe in the same Revelation from above, if 
they did not actually preach the same good tidings. 
Possible germ There, too, were Jews, serious and earnest men, sur- 
groat°cathoi?c passing the Christians in number, and equally with 
them appealing to an inspired Book. The scene thus 
annually witnessed by Mahomet as lie advanced 
into mature years, had, (we cannot doubt,) a deep 
influence upon him. May there not have been here 
the germ of his great catholic design;—of that Faith 
; around which the tribes of all Arabia were to rally ? 
At the fair, one religion clashed against another in 
apparently hopeless opposition; and yet amid the dis¬ 
cord he might discern some common elements,—a 
book,—a name, to which all would reverently how. 
With the Jews he was more familiar than the 
Christians, for as a child he had seen them at Medina, 
had heard of their synagogue or place of worship, and 
had learned to respect them as men that feared God. 
They glanced bitterly at the Christians; and even 
when Coss addressed them in language which 
approved itself to the heart of Mahomet as truth, 
they scorned Iris words, and railed at the meek and 
lowly Jesus of whom he spoke. Not less disdainfully 
did the Christians regard the Jews. And both Jews 
and Christians spurned the Arab tribes as heathens 
exposed to the wrath of an offended Deity. Yet if 
the enquirer sought, by questioning the parties 
around him, to fathom the causes of this opposition, 



lie would find that, notwithstanding the mutual 
enmity of the Jews and Christians, there was a Reve¬ 
lation equally acknowledged by both to be divine; 
that both denounced idolatry as a damnable sin, 
and both professed to worship One only God; and 
(what would startle Mahomet and stir Ms inmost 
soul,) that both repeated with profound veneration 
a common Name,-—the name of Abraham, the 
builder of the Meccan Temple, and author of the 
faith and rites observed there by every Arab 
tribe. What, if there were truth in all these sys¬ 
tems;—divine truth, dimly glimmering through 
human prejudice, malevolence, and superstition? 
Would not that be a glorious mission, to act the same 
part as this Christian bishop on a wider and yet more 
catholic stage, and, by removing the miserable par¬ 
titions which hide and sever each nation and sect 
from its neighbour, to make way for the natural illu¬ 
mination of truth and love emanating from the Great 
Father of all! Visions and speculations such as these 
were no doubt raised in the mind of Mahomet by 
association with the Jews and Christians frequenting 
this great fair. Certainly the Prophet, late in life, re¬ 
ferred with satisfaction to the memory of Coss the 
son of Saida, as having preached there the Hamfile, 
or Catholic, Faith.* 

* See p. lxvii. of the Introduction, chap, hi.; also M. C- cle 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 159; and Sprenger, p. 35. 

It is right to add that the only authentic tradition I have met with 
on the subject, does not prove that Mahomet ever was an auditor of 
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The Hit/ d A confederacy formed at Mecca, for the suppres- 
tingaf 1 ’ sion of violence and injustice, aroused an enthusiasm 
cSVor 0 in the mind of Mahomet which the martial exploits 
of the Sacrilegious War failed to kindle. It was 
called the “ Oath of FudMl ,” and occurred immedi¬ 
ately after the restoration of peace.* The oflices 
of State, and with them the powers of government, 
had (as shown in the Introduction) become divided 
among the vai’ious Coreishite families. There was 
no one now to exercise an authority such as had 
been enjoyed by Cossai and Hhshim, or even by 
Abd al Muttalib. When any of the separate tribes 
neglected to punish in its members acts of oppression 
and wrong, no chief at Mecca -was strong enough to 
stand up as the champion of the i njured. Right was 
not.enforced: wrong remained unpunished. Some 


Coss. It occurs at p. 6l| of KAtib al WAekidi, in the account of a 
deputation to the prophet at Medina, from the Baui Bakr ibu Wail. 
One of them addressed Mahomet, “ Didst thou know Coss, the 
son of Simla?” The Prophet replied;—" He was not one of you-, 
he was a man of the. tribe of IyAd, who professed the true faith in 
the days of ignorance, and he visited Oc&tz during the concourse of 
the people there, and addressed them in words which have been pre¬ 
served from his lips." ^i\ i —ijd Jjfc fi-'-i JU* 

obi liT* 1*U> |Xbo yZ 1 s.i\\ J.U* 

^ ^ \ C \ * y h t ' n f 11 " 

<Lac 

* The Kfttib al Wiickidi states that it occurred the month after 
the conclusion, of the war, while Mahomet was yet but twenty 
years of age, (p* 24.) 
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glaring instances of this nature* suggested to the 
principal Coreishite families the expediency of 
binding themselves by an oath to secure justice to 
the helpless. The honor of originating this move¬ 
ment is ascribed to Zobeir, the oldest surviving son 
of Abd al Muttalib. The descendants of HAshim, 
and the families sprung from Zohra and Taym,f 
assembled in tbo house of Abdallah son of Joddan, 
who prepared for them a - feast; and they swore 
“ by the avenging Deity, that they would take the 
part of the oppressed, and see his claim fulfilled, 
so long as a drop of water remained in the ocean, 
or that they would satisfy it from their own re¬ 
sources.”! The league was useful, both as a pre¬ 
ventive against unjust aggression, and on some 
occasions as a means of enforcing restitution. “ I 
would not,” Mahomet used in after years to say, 
« exchange for the choicest camel in all Arabia the 
remembrance of being present at the Oath which 
we took iu the house of Abdallah, when the Bani 

* M. G. de Perceval gives two instances. The first, in which a 
stranger, even though under the protection of the Chief Abdallah 
’ibn Joduan, had his camels slaughtered and devoured before his 
eyes. The second relates to a man who having no patron or pro¬ 
tector at Mecca, and being denied the pried of goods he had sold, 
repaired to an eminence on the side of the hill Abu Ccbeis, near 
where the Coreish used to assemble, enjoying the cool evening 
breeze, and loudly called for justice. Vol. i. p. 1330. 

f Zohra the brother, and Taym the uncle of Cossai. 

| The expression in the last clause is not very clear. The 
words are:— 

0 
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H&shim, Bani Zohra, and Bani Taym, swore that 
they would stand by the oppressed.”* 

The youth of Mahomet passed aw ay without any 
other incidents of interest. At one period he was 
employed, like other lads, in tending the sheep and 
goats of the Meccans upon the neighbouring hills 
and valleys. He used when at Medina, to refer 
to this employment, and to say that it comported 
with his prophetic office, even as it did with that 
of Moses and David. On one occasion, as Borne 
people passed by with the fruit, of the wild shrub 
Arctic, the prophet said to his companions,—“Pick 
me out the blackest of these berries, for they are 
sweet;—even such was I wont to gather when I 
fed the flocks of Mecca at Ajyfid. Verily there hath 
no prophet been raised up, who performed not the 
work of a Shepherd.” The hire received for this 
duty would contribute towards the support of his 
needy uncle Abu Talib, and the occupation itself 
was congenial with Ids thoughtful and meditative 

* Kdtih al WAdidi, j>. 24. It is remarkable that only these 
three tribes are included in the league. To the Bani Zohra* 
belonged Mahomet’s mother; and his friend Abu Bakr to the 
Bani Taym. That the league was only a partial one is evident 
from its name; fudhul 11 what is unnecessary or supererogatory.” 
By this appellation it seems to have been called by the rest 
of the Coreivsh, who did not join it. For other, but less likely, 
derivations, see M* C. de Perceval , vol. i. p. 333; and Woil, 
p. 33. The former gives an instance in which the league was 
after the death of. Mahomet appealed to by Ilosein son of Ali, 
against Moftvia or his nephew. 
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character.* While he watched the flocks through 
the hours of darkness, his attention would he riveted 
by the evidences of natural religion spread around: 
the twinkling stars and bright constellations gliding 


* See Kdtih al W&ckidi, p. 33; Tabari, p. 63; Sprengcr, p. 81; 
Wsit) p. 33; Mischdtul Masahth, (Eng. trans.) vol. ii. pp. 61 and 
620. In the last named work, the hire received by Mahomet, is 
specified. In one tradition given by W&ckidi, Mahomet speaks 

thus* — JJ U! j-. Some make 

the word Al Car&rit hero to be the name of a place; but it is 
more probable that Mahomet by it meant that he fed the flocks 
for Kira t s, or small coins. Weil. 

Sp ranger says that this occupation, being regarded as humili¬ 
ating for a man, proves Mahomet’s l( unfitness for the common 
duties of life,” (p. 81). The duty, doubtless, was never regarded 
in Arabia as a very manly one ; and, as Burkhardt shows, is now 
committed by the Bedouins to their unmarried girls. Yet in 
Mahomet’s time, at least, it was evidently nothing unusual or 
humiliating for the boys of respectable citizens to be thus em¬ 
ployed. We read of another Coreishite lad being engaged with 
Mahomet in tending the flocks. Talari , p. 63. Omar used to 
be sent out, by his father to feed Ids sheep and goats, and to 
bring in forage for his camels. Kdtib al Wdckidi p. 231. So 
Abu Bakr, even after his elevation to the Caliphate, is said to 
have been in the habit not only of milking the goats of the 
people of the quarter of Medina where he lived (at Sunh), but 
of taking them occasionally out to pasture. This may be an ex¬ 
aggeration, intended to magnify the simplicity of bis life (as a 
lesson and example to future luxurious Caliphs); still the very 
existence of the tradition proves that the task was as little re¬ 
garded in a dishonorable light at Medina as at Mecca. Probably, 
it was less disliked by the people of the tomes than by those of 
the desert. 

The place Ajy&d is I suppose the rising ground to the south of 
Mecca, now called Jabai Jy&d, on the declivity of which the 
quarter Haret Jydd is now built. Burkhardt , n. 115; Alt Bet/. 
vol. ii p. 119. 
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silently along the deep blue sky, would be charged to 
him with a special message; the loneliness oi the 
desert would arm with a deeper conviction that 
speech which day everywhere utters unto day; while 
the still small voice, which by the attentive listener is 
never unheard, would swell into grander and more 
imperious tones when the tempest, swept with its 
forked lightning and far rolling thunder along the 
vast solitudes of the Meccan mountains. Thus was 
cherished a deep and earnest faith in the Deity as an 
ever-present, all-directing Agent;—a faith which in 
after-days the prophet was wont to inforce from the 
stores of his well-furnished observation, by eloquent 
and heart-stirring appeals to the sublime operations 
of Nature, and the beneficent adaptations of Provi¬ 
dence. 

All the authorities agree in ascribing to the youth 
of Mahomet a correctness of deportment and purity 
of manners, rare among the people of Mecca. His 
modesty is said to have been miraculously pre¬ 
served:—“I was engaged one night” (so runs a 
tradition from the Prophet) “ feeding the Hocks in 
company with a lad of the Coreish. And I said to 
him, if thou wilt look after my flock, I will go into 
Mecca and divert myself there, as youths are wont 
by night to divert themselves.”* But no sooner 


The story is told by Tabari, p. 63. 
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had he reached the precincts of the city, than a 
marriage feast engaged his attention, and he fell 
asleep. On another night, entering the town with 
the same intentions, he was arrested by heavenly 
strains of music, and, sitting down, he slept till 
morning. Thus he again escaped temptation;— 

“ And after this,” added Mahomet, “ I no more 
sought after vice; even until I had attained unto 
the prophetic office.” Making every allowance for 
the fond reverence which paved an easy way for 
the currency of such stories, it is quite in keeping 
with the character of Mahomet that he should 
have shrunk from the coarse and licentious practices 
of his youthful friends. Endowed with a refined 
mind and a delicate taste, reserved and meditative, 
he lived much within himself, and the ponderings of 
his heart supplied occupation for the leisure hours 
spent by men of a lower stamp in rude sports and 
riotous living. The fair character and honourable 
bearing of the unobtrusive youth won, if not the 
approbation, at least the respect, of his fellow 
citizens; and he received the title, by common con¬ 
sent, of An Am.!n, “ the Faithful.”* 

T ims respected and honored, Mahomet lived a Abu tuh> 
quiet and retired life iu the bosom of the family pfMnhometa 
Abu Talib, who was prevented by his limited expiation, 

„ . . ... ;etat 25. 

means from occupying a prominent position m 


* //lit hami, p. 38. 
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the society of Mecca. At last Abu Talib, finding 
his family increase faster than the ability to 
provide for them, bethought him of setting his 
nephew, now of a mature age, to earn a liveli¬ 
hood for himself. Mahomet was never covetous of 
wealth, or at any period of his career energetic in 
the pursuit of riches for their own sake. If left to 
himself, he would probably have preferred the quiet 
and repose of his present life, to the bustle and 
cares of a mercantile journey. He would not spon¬ 
taneously have contemplated such an expedition. 
But when the proposal was made his generous soul 
at once felt the necessity of doing all that was 
possible to relieve his uncle, and he cheerfully re¬ 
sponded to the call. The Story is as follows. 

When his nephew was now five-and-lwenty years 
of age, Abu Talib addressed him in these words:— 
“I am as thou knowest., a man of small substance; 
and truly the times deal hardly with me. Now 
here is a caravan of thine own tribe about to start 
for Syria, and Khadija daughter of Khuweilid 
needeth men of our tribe to send forth with her 
merchandise. If thou wert to offer thyself, she 
would readily accept thy services.” Mahomet 
replied:—•“ Be it so, as thou hast said.” Then Abu 
Tfilib went to Khadija, and enquired whether she 
wished to hire his nephew, but he added;—“ We 
hear that thou hast engaged such an one for two 
camels, and we should not be content that my 
nephew’s hire were less than four.” The matron 
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answered: “ Hadst tliou askedst tliis thing for one 
ol a distant, or unfriendly tribe, I would have 
granted it; how much rather now that thou askest 
it for a near relative and friend!” So the matter 
was settled, and Mahomet prepared ior the journey. 

When the caravan was about to set out, his 
uncle commended him to the men of the company. 

Meisara, a servant of Khadija, likewise travelled 
along with Mahomet in charge of her property. 

The caravan took the usual route to Syria, the tmhw 
same which Mahomet had traversed with his uncle wrs to‘ d 
thirteen years before. In due time they reached ttdvant ' lg0 ' 
Bostra, a city on the road to Damascus, and about 
sixty miles to the east of the Jordan. The transac¬ 
tions of that busy mart, where the practised mer¬ 
chants of Syria sought to overreach the simple 
Arabs, were ill suited to the tastes and the habits 
of Mahomet; yet his natural sagacity and ready 
shrewdness carried him prosperously through the 
undertaking. He returned from the barter with the 
balance of exchange more than usually in his favour.* 

* The usual profit was to double the value of the stock; so 
that, in the case of Mahomet, who is said by some to have made 
twice the usual gain, the principal would be quadrupled. But. 

Hishflmi says only tha t “ he doubled the stock, or nearly so.” 

1 here is a tradition that a contention arose between Mahomet 
and one who wished to take his wares, but who doubting his word, 
desired him to swear by the two Meccan goddesses Lat and Ozza;’ 
which .Mahomet refused to do. But tins again is mentioned J 
one of the signs by which the monk knew that he was “the 
coming prophet,” and seems of apiece with the other marvellous 
tales relating to the occasion. The same story of his refusing 











Impressions The reflective mind of Mahomet, who had now 
chri.ifimiity. reached the mature but still inquisitive period of 


early manhood, received deep and abiding im¬ 
pressions from all that he saw and heard upon the 
journey and during his stay at Bostra. Though the 
story of his interview with Nestorius, (a monk who 
embraced Mm a> “ t he coming prophet,”) is to be 
rejected as a puerile fabrication,* yet we may be 
certain that Mahomet lost no opportunity of en¬ 
quiring into the practices and tenets oi the Syrian 
Christians or of conversing with the monks and 
clergy who fell in his way.f 

He probably experienced kindness, and perhaps 
hospitality, from them; for in his Book he ever 
speaks of them with respect, and sometimes with 
praise. J But for their doctrines he had no sympathy. 


to swear by Lilt and Ozza, is 'related of his first journey to 
Syria *as a child. 

* The ancient biographies have less of the marvellous in this 
journey than in the former ; yet there is a sufficiency. Nestor, 
the monk, saw Mahomet sitting under a tree, below which none 
ever sat hut a prophet: he immediately recognised him as such, 
and was confirmed by the further prophetical symptom of redness 
in the eyes. M isara saw two angels, who regularly shaded him 
during the heat of the clay; and so forth. 

| Arabic was spoken by the subjects of the Ghassanide dynasty 
and there would be little difficulty found by Mahomet in 
effecting an interchange of idea with those about him. Poets, 
merchants, and fcra\ ellors from Medina, used often at this period 
to be guests at the Ghassanide Court. 

} Thus Sura, v. 91 '.—Thou shalt surely find those amongst them 
who profess Christianity to he the most inclined to the believers* 
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ti.] Second Journey to Syria. 19 


The picture' of Christianity in,the Coran must have Atoned view 

been, in some considerable degree, painted from th§ the Syrian ' 

conceptions now formed. Had he witnessed a 

purer exhibition of its rites and doctrines, and seen 

more of its reforming and regenerating influences, 

we cannot doubt but that, in the sincerity of his 

early search after the truth, lie would readily have 

embraced and faithfully adhered to the faith of 

Jesus. Lamentable, indeed, it is that the ecclesiastics 

and monks of Syria showed to the earnest enquirer 

so small a portion of the fair form of Christianity; 

and that little, how altered and distorted! Instead 

of the simple majesty of the Gospel,—as a revelation 

of God reconciling mankind to Himself through his 

Son,—the sacred dogma of the Trinity was forced 

upon the traveller with the: misguided and offensive 

zeal of Eutychkn and Jacobite partisanship, and 

the worship of Mary was exhibited in so gross a 

form as to leave the impression upon the mind of 

Mahomet that she was held to be a god, if not the 

third Person and the consort of the Deity* * ft was by 


This cometh to pass because there (.ire priests and monks among them, 
and because they are not elated with pride. 

* Sura , v. |j|&i— And when God shall say:—Oh Jesus son of 
Mary! Didst thou speak unto mankind, saying,— u Tate me and my 
mother for two gods besides the Lord?" 

So far as l ean judge froiunhc Coran, Mahomet's knowledge of 
Christianity was derived from the orthodox party, who styled Mary 
“ Mother of God.” He may hare heard of the Nestorian. heresy, 
and it is possibly referred to among the l< Sects ” into which Jews 
vol. n. JD 
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such blasphemous extravagancies that Mahomet was 
repelled from the true doctrine of Jesus as ‘'the 
Son oe God,” and led to regard him only as “Jesus, 
son of Mary,” the sole title by which he is spoken 
of in the Coran. We may well mourn that the mis¬ 
named Catholicism of the Empire so grievously 
misled the master mind of the age, and thus eventu¬ 
ally the greater part of Asia and Africa. 

But to return. When Mahomet had disposed of 
the merchandise of his mistress, and, according to 
her command, purchase:1 for her such things as she 
had need of, he retraced his steps in company with 
the caravan to his native valley* The mildness of 


and Christians are said in the Coran to be divided. But, had he 
ever obtained a closer act] uainUincc with the Nestorian doctrine, 
at least in the earlier parfof his career, it would (according to the 
analogy of his practice with respect to other subjects) have been 
more definitely mentioned in his revelation. The truth however 
(as will be shown in the concluding chapter) is that Mahomet’s 
acquaintance with Christianity was at the best singularly dim and 
meagre. 

* Though the direct route from Mecca to Bostra would run a 
great way east of the Mediterranean, it seems possible that either 
in this, or the former journey, Mahomet may have seen the 
Mediterranean Sea. Perhaps, on either occasion the Caravan 
may have visited Gaza ( Gfaxzza ) the favourite entrepot of the 
Meccan merchants. His references in the Coran to ships gliding 
majestically on the waters like mountains , appear to point to a 
larger class of vessels than he was likely to see on the Bed Sea. 
The vivid pictures of sea-storms are among the finest sketches iu 
the Coran, and evidently drawn from nature: the waves and tem¬ 
pests may have been witnessed from the Arabian shore, but the 

“ mountain ships” more likely refer to the Mediterranean 
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his manners and his kind attention had won the 
heart of Meisara and, as they drew near to iVfecca., 
the grateful servant persuaded Mahomet to go for¬ 
ward from Marr al Tzahrfin, and be himself the 
bearer to his mistress of the glad tidings of successful 
traffic, Khadija, surrounded by her maids, was 
sitting upon the upper story of her house,* on the 
watch for the first glimpse of the caravan, when a 
camel was seen rapidly to advance from the expected 
quarter, and as it approached she perceived that 
Mahomet was the rider. He entered, recounted the 
prosperous issue of the adventure, and enumerated 
the various goods which agreeably to her commission 
he had purchased for her. She was delighted at all 
she heard; but there was a charm in the dark and 
pensive eye, in the noble features, and in the graceful 
form of her assiduous agent, as he stood before her, 
which pleased her even more than her good fortune. 
The comely widow was now forty years of age, she 
had been twice married, and had borne two sons and 
a daughter. Yet she cast a fond eye upon that 
thoughtful youth of five-and-twenty; nor when he 
departed, could she dismiss him from her though ts.f 

* Her house is still shown in the Zockdck al Hajctr , a, little to 
the north-east of the Kaaba. It is called Moulad Sitna Fatima; 
or the birthplace of Fatima. 

The above account of the journey to Syria is chiefly from 
the Katib al Wtlckidi. Tabari has a tradition that Mahomet 
traded on account of Khadija, in company with another man, to 
Habasha, a market in the TeMina. The place is erroneously 
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KhadSja was a Corel shite lady, distinguished by 
birth, as well as by fortune. Her father Khuweilid 
was the grandson of Asad,'* * and Asad was the 
grandson of Cussei. Klmwdlid commanded in the 
Sacrilegious War a considerable section of the 
Coreish, and so did his nephew Othman, son of 
Huweirith. Her substance, whether inherited or 
acquired through her former marriages, was very 
considerable; and, through hired agents, she had 
increased it largely by mercantile speculation. To 
the blessings of affluence, sjie added the more im- 
portant endowments of discretion, virtue, and an 
affectionate heart; and, though now mellowed by 
a more than middle age, she retained a fair and 
attractive countenance. The chief men of the 
Coreish were not insensible to these charms, and 
many, sought her in marriage; but choosing rather 
to live on in dignified and independent svidowhood, 
she rejected all their offers. The tender emotions 
excited by the visit of Mahomet soon overpowered 
her resolution. The servant Meisara continued to 
sound in her not unwilling ears the praises of his 
fellow-traveller. At last her love became irre¬ 
sistible, and she resolved in a discreet and cautious 


named by Weil, H(tvasJia y (p. 34). This, however, is not well 
supported. Had there been really any such journey, we should 
’have heard a great deal more about it, considering the mature 
period of Mahomet’s life at which it is said to have occurred. 

* Hence her family are styled the Bani Asad. 
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way to make known her passion to its object. A sh© sends to 

. ' negotiate a 

sister (according to other accounts, a servant) was marring© 
the agent deputed to sound his views. “ What is wVand 
it, 0 Mahomet,” said this female, adroitly referring M l " 
to the unusual circumstance of his being unmarried 
at 30 mature an age, — “ wKHl is it which hindereth 
thee from marriage?” “1 have nothing” replied he, 

“ in my hands wherewithal I might marry.” “ But 
if haply that difficulty were removed, and thou wert 
invited to espouse a beautiful and wealthy lady of 
noble birth, who would place thee in a position 
of affluence, wouldest thou not desire to have 
her?” “ And who,” said Mahomet, startled at the 
novel thought, “may that be?” “It is Khadija.” 

“But how can I attain unto her?” “Let that be 
my care," returned the female. The mind of 
Mahomet was at once made up: he answered, “ I 
am ready.” The female departed and told Khadija. 

No sooner was she apprized of his willingness to Mahomet w 
marry her, titan Khadija despatched a messenger to kS]!. 10 
Mahomet or his uncle, appointing a time when they 
should meet. Meanwhile, as she dreaded the refusal 
of her father, she provided for Mm a feast; and 
when he had well drunk and was merry, she slaugh¬ 
tered a cow, and casting over her father perfume of 
saffron or ambergris, dressed him in marriage rai¬ 
ment. While thus under the effects of wine, the old 
man united his daughter to Mahomet in the presence 
of his uncle Hamza. But when lie recovered his 
senses, he began to look around him with wonder, 
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and to enquire what, these symptoms of a nuptial 
feast, the slaughtered cow, the perfumes, and the 
marriage garment, should mean. So soon as he was 
made aware of all that had happened,—for they 
told him “ The nuptial dress was put upon thee by 
Mahomet, thy son-in-law,”—he fell into a violent 
passion, and declared that he would never consent 
to give away to that insignificant youth, a daughter 
courted by all the great men of the Coreish. The 
party of Mahomet replied indignantly that the alli¬ 
ance had not originated in their wish, but was the 
act of no other than his own daughter. Weapons 
were drawn on both sides, and blood might have 
been shed, when the old man became pacified, and 
a reconciliation ensued* 

* If is not without much hesitation that I have followed Sprenger 
and Weil in adopting this version of the marriage. It has a 
strongly improbable air; blit its very improbability gives ground 
for believing that it; has not been fabricated. It is also highly 
disparaging to the position of Mahomet at a period of his life 
when it is the object of his followers to show that he was res¬ 
pected and honoured. Its credibility is therefore sustained by 
the Canon III. c laid down in chap. i. of the Introduction. There 
was no object in vilifying Khuweilid or the fiani Asad; and, even if 
it is possible to suppose the story fabricated by Mahomet’s enemies 
before the conquest of Mecca, it would (if resting on no better foun¬ 
dation) have fallen out of currency afterwards. We seem there¬ 
fore to have no option but tp receive it as a fact, which later tra- 
ditionists have endeavoured to discredit, under the impression 
that it was a foul spot on their Prophet’s character that Khadija, 
the pattern of wives, should have brought about her marriage 
with Mahomet by making her father drunk. See Canon IT. h. 

Wackidi gives the narrative twice in a differing form, and from 
different traditions, (the variety of source thus giving it a wider 
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Notwithstanding this stormy and inauspicious The union 

* fortunate and 

commencement, the connubial state proved, both to happy. 
Mahomet and Khadija, one of unusual tranquillity 
and happiness. Upon the former it conferred a 
faithful and affectionate companion, and. in spite of 
her age, a not unfruitful wife Khadija fully appre¬ 
ciated the noble mind and commanding talents, 
which a reserved and contemplative habit veiled 
from others, but could not conceal from her. She 
conducted as before the duties of her establishment, 
and left him to enjoy his leisure hours undisturbed 
and free from care. Her house* was t henceforward 

and less doubtful foundation); but lie adds that the whole story is 
a mistake, as Khuweilid, the father of .Khadija, had died pre¬ 
viously, and even before the sacrilegious War. ICdtib al Wdckidi , 
p. 25. Yet we have seen above that his name is given as one of 
the Commanders in that war. Tabari quotes the tradition from 
Wftckuli, word for word, together with his refutation, (p. 67). 

Both add that not her father , but her uncle > Amr ibn Asad, be¬ 
trothed her. Yet other traditions, containing no allusion to his 
drunkenness, speak of her father as having given her away 
(Talari , p. 65); and Hisliami’s account, which is fused from a 
variety of traditions by Ibn Ishac, while containing no reference 
to the drunken fray, states clearly that Khuweilid was the party 
who betrothed her. We are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that the tradition of Khuweilid’s previous death has been invented, 
to throw discredit on the story of his drankenness. Wine shops' 
were common in Mecca before Islam; but drunkenness, though 
occasionally mentioned, does not seem to have been a general or 
common failing. 

Hishami adds to his statement that Mahomet gave his wife a 
marriage present of twenty young she-camels. 

* For its position see above, p. 21, note *. Tabari says it was 
the one currently known in his time by Khadija’s name. It was 
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his home, and her bosom the safe receptacle of those 
doubts and longings after spiritual light -which now 
began to agitate his mind. 

The children Within the next ten or fifteen years, Khadija 

of Mahomet bo y e Mahomet two sons and four daughters. The 

bv Khadija, ^ , ... 

first-born was named Casim; and after lnm, according 
to Arab custom, Mahomet received the appellation 
of Ab ul CAsiM, or “the father of Casim.’’ This son 
died at the age of t wo years. Meanwhile, his eldest 
daughter Zeinab was born; and after her, at inter¬ 
vals of one or two years, three other daughters, 
Rockeya, Fatima, and Omm Kolthtun. Last of all 
was born his second son, who is variously named 
Abd Men&f, Abdallah, Tayib, and Tahir; he, too, 
died in infancy. Sfdma, the maid of Saha, Maho¬ 
met’s aunt, officiated as midwife on these occasions. 
Khadija sacrificed at the birth of each boy two kids, 
and one at the birth of every girl. All her children 
she nursed herself.* 


purchased by Moavia, and though made use of as a mosque, was 
preserved unaltered. A little closet at its door was sho'wn in 
those days, little more than a yard square, in which Mahomet used 
to crouch down under a large stone, to protect himself against 
the missiles of Abu Lahab, and Adi the Thackiiifce. Jabavi , 
p. 67. 

* The Kftfcib ai Wackitii states that there was an interval of 
only one year between each child, (p. 25). This, if taken with 
precision, would make the second son to be born when Mahomet 
was about thirty-one years of age, that is, about nine or ten years 
before his assumption of the prophetic office. But the expression 
is somewhat vague, and tradition says that the second son, 
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Many years aftet, Mahomet used to look back to Mutual love 

J J 7 . , of Mahomet 

this period of Ins life with fond remembrance, ana Khadija, 
Indeed so much did he dwell upon the mutual, love 


(Klmdtja’s last, child) was born after the commencement of Island 
that is, after Mahomet had declared himself inspired, and was 
forty years of age. Kdtib al Wdchdi , p. 179. Sprenger does 
not believe this, and holds that the youngest child was born much 
earlier; first on account of the advanced age (tidy-three to fifty- 
live years) which Khadija must have reached when Mahomet 
assumed the. prophetic office; and secondly, because he considers 
the name of Abd Mendf (servant of the idol Men fit,) to have an 
idolatrous significance which Mahomet would not have tolerated 
at the late period referred to. He therefore believes that the 
Moslems, ashamed of the name, subsequently culled the deceased 
child by other names, as Abdallah, Tayib, or Tahir; and to take 
away the very suspicion of its ever having been called by an 
idolatrous name, assert that it was born after the commencement 
of Islam. Sprenger, p. 83. Sprenger is probably, right as to the 
original name of the boy, and the cause of the substitution of 
others more palatable to Mahometan ideas. There is more cause 
for doubt as to the date of its birth. If an interval of about a 
year and a hall elapsed between the birth of each child (the moie 
likely as Khadija herself nursed her children) the last would be 
born when Mahomet was about thirty-four or thirty-five, and 
Khadija forty-nine or fifty years of age. 

All, authorities agree that CMm was the eldest of the family, 
and Zeinab the next; but the succession of the other children is 
variously reported. The order followed in the text is that coin- 
monly received, and is given by the Katib nl YVackidi, (p. 25). 
But the Secretary in another place (p. 179) makes Abdallah follow 
Zeinab, and then ftockeya, Fatima, and Omm KoltliCun Tabari 
gives another, and Hish&mi a third, order. 

Hisliihni also specifies two sons besides Cftfcbn, viz. Tayib and 
Tahir; both of whom, it is added, died before Islam, (p. 40). 
Tabari also speaks of them as two , (p. 65). But this, as Sprenger 
has shown (p. 831, is evidently a mistake. The first tradition in 

vol. u. lv 
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of Kbadija and himself, that the envious Ayesha 
declared herself more jealous of this rival whom she 
had never seen, than of all his other wives who con¬ 
tested with her the affection of the prophet/* 
of No description of Mahomet at this period has 
been attempted by the txaditionists. But from the 
copious accounts of his person in later life, an 
approximate outline may be traced of his appear¬ 
ance in the prime of manhood. Slightly above the 
middle size, his figure, though spare, was handsome 
and commanding, the chest broad and open, the 
bones and framework large, the joints well knit 


YVuckidi is capable of both constructions;— 

Y / 

j d} jjy y 

ie. “afterwards there was born unto him in Islam, Abdallah, 
called Tayib, and Tahir? The tradition, in this shape, evidently 
gave rise to the error of supposing that Tahir, one of the surnames 
of Abdallah, was a separate son. At p. 179 Wackidi states the 
tme case in vmmistakeable language;— y* ^ • 

9 

* jJUJl txl, <u U y^UaSl y& j 

i.e. "and Abdallah, the same is Tayib, the same is Tdhir , so called 
because he was born after the rise of Islam:”—the words being 
two adjectives signifying “Sweet” and “Pure.” 

M. C. de Perceval and Dr. Weil have both been misled here. 
The former (vol. i. p. 329,) mentions two sons, Tayib and Tahir; 
the latter enumerates no fewer than six, mistaking Tuyib ) Tahir , 
Ahd Mendj] Abdallah, Mujtayib , and Midahhir ,—(all appellations of 
one and the same sou) for the names of as many different 
children. Weil, p. 39. “Mutayib” and “Mxitahliir” are only 
different forms of the adjectives Tayib and Tahir. 

* Mishcat, vol. ii. p. 790. 
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together.* * * § His neck was long and finely moulded, f 
The head, unusually large, gave space for a broad 
and noble brow. The hair, thick, jet black, and 
slightly curling, fell down over his ears. The eye¬ 
brows were arched and joined. J The countenance 
thin, but ruddy. His large eyes, intensely black 
and piercing, received additional, lustre from their 
long dark eye-lashes. The nose was high and 
slightly aquiline, but fine, and at the end attenuated. 
The teeth were far apart. A long black bushy 
beard, reaching to the breast, added manliness and 
presence. His expression was pensive and contem¬ 
plative. The face beamed with intelligence, though 
something of the sensuous also might be there dis¬ 
cerned. The skin of his body was clear and soft; 
the only hair that met the eye was a fine thin line 
which ran down from the neck toward the navel. 
His broad hack leaned slightly forward as he walked; 
and his step, was hasty, yet sharp and decided, like 
that of one rapidly descending a declivity.§ - 


* The hollows of his hands and feet were more than usually 
filled and level: which is a feature the Orientals regard with 
interest. 

f “His neck rose like that of an antelope.” Kdtibal Wdckidi, 


p. 83£. 


| But some say they were apart and not knit together. Ibid. 

§ Ibid. p. 72, &c. This at Medina degenerated into a stoop. 
Some say he walked like a man ascending a hill; others as i';' he 
was wrenching his foot from a stone. All these descriptions 
imply decision of step. 
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His manner There was something unsettled in his blood-shot 

and conrer- , . „ , . . . 

sation. eye, which refused to rest upon its object. VV lien 
he turned towards you, it was never partially but 
with the whole body. Taciturn and reserved,* he 
was yet in company distinguished by a graceful 
urbanity. His words were pregnant and laconic; 
but when it pleased him to unbend, his speech was 
often humourous, and sometimes pungent. At such 
seasons he entered with zest into the diversion of 
the moment, and now and then w r ould laugh im- 
moderately.f But in general he listened to the 
conversation rather than joined in it. 
ni» emotions He was the subject of strong passions, hut they 
1 ' 1 °' were 30 absolutely under the controul of reason or of 

discretion, that they rarely appeared upon the sur¬ 
face. When much excited, the vein between his 
eyebrows would mantle, and violently sw r ell across 
his ample forehead: yet he was cautious if not 
cunning, and in action fearful of personal danger. 
Treatment of Mahomet -was generous and considerate to hi: 

enemies, friends, and by his well-timed favour and attention 


* “ Mahomet was sorrowful in temperament; continually medi- 
fating; lie had no rest; lie never spoke except from necessity; 
he used to be long silent; be opened and ended Iris speech from 
the corners of liis mouth; he expressed himself in pregnant 
sentences, using neither too few nor too many words,” Kdtib al 
Wdckidi , p. 81-| . 

I When laughing immoderately, lie showed his teeth and 
gums* and was sometimes o convulsed, that lie had to hold his 
sides. Ibid. 
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knew how to rivet even the disaffected to his ser¬ 
vice. He regarded liis enemies, so long as they con¬ 
tinued their opposition, with a vindictive and unre¬ 
lenting hatred; yet he was rarely known to pursue 
a foe after he had tendered a timely submission. His 
commanding mien inspired the stranger with an 
undefined and indescribable awe; but on closer inti¬ 
macy, apprehension and fear gave place to confidence 
and love.* 

Behind the quiet and unobtrusive exterior ctf £*«***"» 
Mahomet, lay hid a high resolve, a singleness and 
unity of purpose, a strength and fixedness of will, 
a sublime determination, destined to achieve the 
marvellous work of bowing towards himself the heart 
of all Arabia as the heart of one man. Khadfa 
was the first to perceive these noble and commanding 
qualities, and with a child like confidence she sur¬ 
rendered to him her will and her faith. 

The first incident which interrupted the even Rebuilding 0 f 

_ _ _ - ,1 the Kaaba. 

tenor of the married life of Mahomet was the re- ajx 605. 
building of the Kaaba, when he was about five-and- 
tliirty years of age. One of those violent Hoods 
which sometimes sweep down the valley of Mina 
had shattered the holy house; it was filled with 


* The personal description and trait* of character have been 

chiefly g&thored from the Kntib nl Wdckidi, p. 79, ct. seg .; and 

Hishd/niy p. 129. Tirmidzi also gives a full account of Mahomet’s 
person. 
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ominous rents, and they feared lest it should (all.* 
The treasures it contained were also insecure, owing 
to the absence of a roof; and a party of thieves had 
lately clambered over and robbed some of the 
precious relics. These were recovered, but it was 
resolved that a similar danger should for the future 
be avoided, by raising the walls to a greater height 
and covering them. over. White the Coreish delibe¬ 
rated how this should be done, a Grecian ship was 
driven by stress of weather upon the shore of the 
Red Sea, near to Shueiba, the ancient harbour of 
Mecca. The news of this misfortune reaching 
Mecca, Walid son of Moghira,f accompanied by a 
body of the Coreish, proceeded to the wreck, pur¬ 
chased the timber of the broken ship, and engaged 
her captain, a Greek by name Raeftm, skilled in 
architecture, to assist in the reconstruction of the 
Kaaba. The several tribes of the Coreish were 
divided into four bodies, and to each was assigned 
the charge of one side.J With such mysterious 


* Such torrents have frequently committed similar revokes. 
Tims, in 1627, A.D. the flood destroyed three 3 ides of the sacred 
building, Burkkardt, p. 136. Omar built a mole, across the 
valley a little above the town, to prptect the Kaaba from these 
floods. The remains of the dyke, Burk'aardt says, were visible 
till the fourteenth century. Idem. p. 126. 

f He was descended from Makhzftm, a cousin of Cossai. 

} The independent apportioning of the work shows how divided 
and isolated were the several branches of the Coreish at this time. 
One side was assigned to the Bani Abd Menaf (including descend- 
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reverence was the Kaaba regarded, that great 
apprehension was entertained lest the apparent 
sacrilege of dismantling the holy walls should ex¬ 
pose even the pious restorers to divine wrath. At 
last Walk! seized a pickaxe, and invoking the Deity 
in a deprecatory prayer, detached and threw down 
a portion of the wall. All then retired and waited 
till the following morning, when, finding that no 
mischief had befallen the adventurous chief, they 
joined in the demolition. They continued to dig 
till they reached a hard foundation of green stones 
set close together like teeth, and resisting the stroke 
of the pickaxe.* * From thence they began to build 


ants of Ha slum, AM Shams, Nauial, and AM al Muttalib,) and 
the BaniZohra; a second to the Barn Asad and Abdul Dar; a 
third to the Bani Taym and Makhzftm; and the fourth to the 
Bam Sahm, Jurnh, Adi, and Amr ibnLowey. There was, in fact, 
no acknowledged head, as the following incident proves. 

* This green bed is called the “ foundation of Abraham,” and 
the tradition adds that when one struck his pick-axe into the 
stones the whole of "Mecca shook. Ilishdmi , p. 42; Tabari , p. 76. 

It is also stated that an inscription was discover ed beneath one ol 
the comer foundations, written in Syriac, which no one could decy¬ 
pher, until a. Jew made it out as follows:— :i I am God , the Lord of 
Mecca (an ancient name of Mecca); I created it on. the day on 
which I created the heavens and the earth , and formed the sun and 
the moon; and I have surrounded it with seven angels of the true 
faith ; it shall not pass away until the two kills thereof pass away . 
Blessed be the inhabitants thereof in water and in milk.” Hishthni, 
T>. 42. He adds, “ There is a tradition that, about forty years 
before the mission of Mahomet, a stone was found in the Kaal 
inscribed with these words;—“ He that someth good, shall reap that 
which is to be envied; and he that soweth evil , shall reap remorse. 
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the wall. Stones of grey granite were selected or 
hewn from the neighhooriag hills, and carried hy 
the citizens upon their heads to the sacred enclosure. * 
Mahomet, with the whole body of the Coreish, 
assisted in the work.f All proceeded harmoniously 
until the structure rose four or five feet above the 
su rface. At that stage it became necessary to buikl 
the Black Stone into the eastern corner, with its 
surface so exposed as to be readily kissed by the 


Ye do evil, and ( expect to) obtain good: Ah! that would be to gather 
grapes of thorns? Ibid. 

The first of these traditions is very remarkable. It q.mte ac¬ 
cords with the theory developed in the second and third chapter* 
Of the Introduction, that some Abrahamic tribe, acquainted .wit, 
Syriac, should have, been at a remote period associated withtho 
aboriginal Arabs in the building of the Kaaba, and shoe ave 
left under its walls a Syriac inscription of the tenor referred o. 
At all events, the very existence of the tradition, whether true 
or not, shows the popular opinion on the subject, and the. popular 
opinion was founded on probable legend. 

* “The common stone of the Meccftli mountains is a line pio.y 
granite, quarried principally from a hill near the Bab ai Sheb.iy ki, 
which furnished materials for the Kaabab.” Burton, vol. ni. 

p. 150. , , , . 

t A miraculous tale is here added. The people loosened their 
under garments, and cast them over their heads as a protection 
against the weight and roughness a£ the stones. Mahomet die 
the same; when a voice front heaven was heard warning hrn** 
to expose his person. Immediately he covered himself, and after 
that day the nakedness of the prophet was never again seen by 
a „y human being.” KMb al Wackidi, P - 27. One may con¬ 
clude of what authority such stories tire, when it » added tin. 
HisMmi tells the same tale, in almost identical words, of Maho¬ 
met as & child playing with other boys, (p. 8 b). 
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pilgrims upon foot. This mysterious stone, we learn 
•from modern travellers, is semi-circular, and mea¬ 
sures about six inches in height, and eight in 
breadth; it is of a reddish-black colour, and bears 
marks in its undulating surface, notwithstanding the 
polish imparted by a myriad kisses, of volcanic 
origin.* 


* All Bey has given a plate with a front View and section of 
the stone. It possesses so peculiar an interest that a sketch has 
been given of it along with the plan of the Kaaba, The following 
is his description:— 

“ The Black Stone, Hhajera el Assouud, or Heavenly Stone, is 
raised forty-two inches above the surface,' 1 (r.€. the level of the 
ground,) “and is bordered all round with a large plate of silver, 
about a foot broad. The part of the stone that is not covered by 
the silver at the angle, is almost a semicircle, six inches in height 
by eight inches six lines in diameter at its base. 

“ This stone is * fragment of volcanic basalts, which is sprinkled 
through out its circumference with small pointed coloured crystals, 
and varied with red felspath, upon a dark black ground like coal, 
except one of its protuberances, which is a little reddish. The 
continual kisses and touchings of the faithful have Worn the sur¬ 
face uneven, so that it now has a muscular appearance. It has 
nearly fifteen muscles, and one deep hollow. 

“ Upon comparing the borders of the stone that are covered 
and secured by the silver with the uncovered part, I found the 
latter had lost nearly twelve lines of its thickness; from whence 
we may infer, that if the stone was smooth and even in the time 
of the prophet, (?) it has lost a line during each succeeding age/’ 
(i.e. century.) Ali Bey, v ok ii. p. 76. 

“At the [north] east corner of the Kaaba, near the door, is the 
famous “ Black Stone;” it forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. It is an ii regular 
oval, about seven inches in diameter, with an undulated surface, 
composed of about a dozen smaller stones of different sizes and 
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The virtue of the whole building depending 
upon this little stone, each family of the Coreish 

shapes, 'well joined together with a small quantity of cement, and 
perfectly smoothed: it looks as if the whole had been broken into 
many .pieces by a violent blow, and then united again. It is very 
difficult to determine accurately the quality of this stone, which 
has been worn to its present surface by the millions of touches 
and kisses it lias received. It appears to me like a lava, contain¬ 
ing several small extraneous particles, of a whitish and a yellowish 
substance. Its colour is now a deep reddish brown, approaching 
to black; it is surrounded on all sides by a border, composed of a 
uibstanch which I took to he a close cement of pitch and gravel, 
of a similar, but not quite the some brownish colour. This 
bonier serves to support its detached pieces 5 it is two or’ three 
inches in breadth, and rises a little above the surface of the stone. 
Both the border and the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, 
broader below than above and on the two sides, with a consider¬ 
able' swelling below, as if a part of the stone were hidden under 
it. The lower part of the border is studded with silver nails. 

u In the south [east] corner of the Kaaba, or as the Arabs call 
il, Eoken cl Yamany, there is another stone, about five feet from 
tho ground; it is one foot and a half in length, and two inches in 
breadth, placed upright, and of the common Mecca stone. This 
the people, walking round the Kaaba, touch only with the right 
hand; they do not kiss it.” Bnrhhardt , pp, 137-138. 

The last-mentioned stone, the Rnkn Yamani, so called from its 
southern aspect towards Yemen, is frequently mentioned in the 
annals of Mahomet, but was never regarded with the same reve¬ 
rence as the Black Stone. 

The Black Stone was carried oil’ by the sacrilegious Carinate, 
and retained by them at Hajar, in the east of Arabia, from A H. 
317 to 339, and then restored. WeiVs Caliphs, vol. ii. p. 612; 
Burkhardt, p. 167. It was struck with a club by an emissary of 
the Egyptian fanatic Hakim, Add. 413; after which the chips 
and dust were carefully restored, and the fractures cemented. 
Burkhardt , ibid. 

Burton, who carefully surveyed the stone, states that the height 
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began to advance pretensions to the exclusive 
honour of placing it. in its future receptacle. The 
contention became hot, and it was feared that fight¬ 
ing and bloodshed would ensue. For four or five 
days the building was suspended. At last the 
Coreish again assembled on the spot amicably to 
decide the difficulty. Then Abu Omeya, # the 
oldest citizen, arose and said, “ O Coreish, hearken 
unto me ! My advice is that the man who chances 
first to enter in at this gate of the Bani Sheyba, be 
shall be chosen to decide the difference amongst you, 
or himself to place the Stone.”f The proposal was 


from the ground, according to his measurement, is four feet nine 
inches. Vol. iii. 16*0. 

He adds that he and his party « monopolized the use of it for 
at least ten minutes. Whilst kissing it and rubbing hands and 
forehead upon it, I narrowly observed it, and came away per¬ 
suaded that it is a big aerolite.” Ibid. p. 210. 

And again:—“ The colour appeared to me black and metallic, 
and the centre of the stone was suuk about two inches below the 
metal circle. Round the sides was a reddish-brown cement almost 
level with the metal, and sloping down to the middle of the 
stone.” Ibid. p. 161, note. “The band,” he adds, “is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. I found the aperture in which 
the stone is, one span and three fingers broad.” Ibid. p. 162, note. 

* Hishdmi, p. 43; Tabari, p. 76. He was of the Bani Makh- 
zdm, and brother of Walk], father of the famous KhiUid. 

t The KiUib al Wackidi says “ to place the stone f Ilishumi and 
Tabari “ to decide the dispute between them.” The gate is called 
“ that of the Bani Sheyba,” by the Secretary (p. 27); probably 
because it was built by Alxl al Muttalib (Sheyba al Hamd). 
Bur/chardt , p. 152, quotes Azraki and Colobi to the effect 
that the Bub al Salam is the modern name of the B&b bani 
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confirmed by acclamation, and they awaited the 
issue. Mahomet, wlxo happened to be absent on 
the occasion, was immediately observed approach¬ 
ing, and he was the first to enter the gate. They 
Mahomet is exclaimed, “ Here comes the Faithful arbiter (al 
His decision. Amin ) j we are content to abide by whatever he 
may deride!” Calm and self-possessed, Mahomet 
received the commission, and with his usual sagacity 
at once resolved upon an expedient which should 
conciliate all. Taking off bis mantle and spreading 
it upon the ground, he placed the stone thereon, 
and said, “ Now let one from each of your four 
divisions come forward, and raise a corner of this 
mantle.” Four chiefs approached, and seizing the 
corners simultaneously lifted the stone. When it 
had reached the proper height Mahomet,* with 

Sheyba. There are, however, two places called by that name;- - 
one a grand entrance in the puma, the other an isolated archway, 
about seventy feet on the north-east side of the Kaaba, and a 
little beyond the Mac&m Ibrahim, The latter is most probably the 
gate intended, as the piazza is entirely modern ; and it is not 
unlikely that the ancient limits of the sacred yard were marked 
by some sort of wall or enclosure, of which this was one of the 
original gates or entrances. A court-yard measuring seventy or 
eighty feet from the Koaba would take in ail the objects of sacred 
interest immediately around it. 

Bor the Bftb al 8alam see BuA:hardt ) p. 146 ; Burton^ vol. ii. 
p. 174. “ The Bab al Salam or Bab Beni Shay bah, resembles in 

its isolation a triumphal arch, and is built of cut stone.” It is no 
doubt a modern reproduction of the ancient doorway. See also 
Alt Bey , vol. ii, p. 83. 

* Wackidi adds a foolish legend, that a man from Najd offered 
Mahomet a stone to fix the corner-stone with; but that Abba- 
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his own hand, guided it to its place. The de¬ 
cision raised the character of Mahomet for wisdom 
and judgment; while the singular and apparently 
providential call would not pass unnoticed by 
Mahomet himself. Religious awe not unfrequentty 
with him degenerated into superstition; and there 
was here a mysterious singling out of himself to be 
a judge among his fellows in a sacred question, 
which may well have wrought upon a less imagi¬ 
native and enthusiastic spirit that that of Mahomet, 
and prompted the idea that he might yet be chosen 
of G od to bo the prophet of his people. 

After the stone had been thus deposited in its Kaaba 
proper place, the Coreish built on without interrup¬ 
tion; and when the wall had risen to a considerable 
height they roofed it in with fifteen rafters resting 
upon six central pillars. A covering of cloth was, 
according to ancient custom, thrown over the 
edifice, and hung down like a curtain on every side. 5 * 


interfered, and himself presented Mahomet with a stone for that 
purpose. The man of Najd was incensed, and Mahomet explained 
to him that only a Coreishite could have any concern whatever in 
the building of the house. The Najdite then became furious, and 
abused the Corcishites for choosing so young and insignificant a 
fellow as Mahomet for the office. It then turns out that this 
stranger from Najd was none other than I hits y the devil himself! 

We again find this legend of the devil in the shap# of an old 
man from Najd, appearing at the council of the Coreish assembled 
many years afterwards to condemn Mahomet to death. 

* The custom of veiling the Kaaba is of extremely remote 
date. The legend that one of the Tobbas of Yemen, on embracing 
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The Kaaba thus rebuilt was surrounded by a small 
enclosure probably of not more than fifty yards in 
diameter. To the west* stood the Hall of Council, 
with, its door towards the Kaaba.f On the east 


Judaism was the first to do so, m the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury, is probably apocryphal. See Introduction, chap.iii. p. elvii. 
There is however no other tradition of the origin, though the 
curtain is referred to in traditions of the time of Mahomet. 

Burton has an interesting resume of the traditions regarding 
the covering. Yol. iih p» 295-300. 

Originally, it is supposed, the cloth covered the whole building 
including the top. Before a roof was made by the Coreish it 
would constitute the only protection from the weather. And this 
may have been its first object. The roof is now uncovered, the 
curtain being attached only to the walls. 

The curtain was at first furnished by subscription, till Mugh ira 
offered to supply it- every alternate year. In the time of Mahome t 
it was of Yemen cloth. Omar renewed it yearly of Egyptian 
linen. Various materials, as striped Yemen stulf, red brocade, 
black silk, have been at different times used; and the covering 
has been changed as often as six times a year. To supply it 
came to bo regarded a sign of sovereignty. 

Tlie covering is now worked at Cairo, and renewed yearly at 
the season of pilgrimage. It “is a coarse tissue of silk and cotton 
mixed.” A band of two feet, embroidered with texts, is inserted 
a third from the top. Burton describes the new covering thus:— 
“It was of a brilliant black, and the Hizarn—the zone or golden 
band running round the upper portion of the building—as Well as 
the Burka (face veil) were of dazzling brightness.” The Burka is 
“ the gold embroidered curtain covering the Kaabah door.” Vol 
iii. p. 295. 

* Or north-west. 

f Sprencjer t p. 24, note 4. Burkhardt also shows that it stood 
near the present “station” of the Hanefifces, which lies on the west 
side. This and the gate of the Bani Slieyba, were probably the 
limits of the holy yard, and hence wo may assume the enclosure 
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was the gateway of the Bani Sheiba, close by the 
sacred well of Zemzem. At a respectful distance 
around were built the houses of the Coreish. The 
great idol ETobal was placed in the centre of the 
holy house; and outside were ranged various 
other images.* * The door for entering the Kaaba 
was then, as it is now, near to the Black Stone in 
the eastern side, and several feet above the ground ; 
a fact attributed by Mahomet to the pride of 
the Coreish, and a desire to retain in their own 
hands the power of admission. The building, 
though now substantial and secure, occupied some¬ 
what less space than its dilapidated and roofless 
predecessor. The excluded area, called the Ilcjar 

in the days of Mahomet to have been of the dimensions given in 
the text. 

Burton writes:—•“ Close to the .north-west angle of the cloister 
(piazza of the Kaaba) is the Bab el Nadwah, anciently called Bab 
el Umrali, and now Bab el Atik, the Old Gate. Near this place, 
and opening into the Kaabah, stood the town Hal, Dar el Nadwah, 
built by ivusay. He adds that many authorities place this 
building on the site of the “ station” of the Hanefites. Vol. iii. p. 1$1. 
Both traditions may be correct. The Town Hall, built close to 
the station of the Hanefites, may have had a gate near the site of 
the Bab el Nadwah. 

* We have no authentic information as to the number of these 
idols. The popular tradition (. Burkhardt , p. 164), that there were 
360, or one for every day in the year, is not founded upon any 
careful authority. Lat and Ozza were no doubt pre-eminent. 
When Mahomet came as a conqueror to Mecca all the idols were 
destroyed, or rather (as the legend has it) each fell prostrate as he 
pointed at it. That the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place among the other idols seems apocryphal. 
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or Hakim, lay to the north-west, and is still without 
the -sacred walls.* 


* The am of the door is now about seven feet above the level of 
the ground, and a moveable wooden staircase is used for ascend¬ 
ing, It is six feet from the corner of the Black Stone. Burk¬ 
hardt , p. 167; Alt Bey , vol, ii. p. 76; Burton, vol, iii, p. 156, 

The pavement surrounding the Kaaba is eight inches lower 
than the rest of the square, Burkhardt, p. 142. All Bey affirms 
that the square itself is several feet lower than the surrounding 
streets, as you have to descend by steps into it. Hence he con¬ 
cludes that the floor of the Kaaba (i.e, the sill of it door), is the 
original level of the soil and of the building, the earth having been 
subsequently hollowed out. But this is not consistent with the 
fact that the door of the Kaaba was,,even in Mahomet's time, 
when there could have been little need for excavation, about as 
high, probably, as it now is, The following tradition is related 

from Ayesha on the authority of Wackidi. “ The Prophet said:_- 

Verily they have drawn back the foundations of the Kaaba from 
their original limit; and if it were not that the inhabitants art fresh 
from idolatry , I uxndd have restored to the building that which was 
excluded from the area, thereof Bui in case the people may again 
after my time need to renew the structure , come, and I will show thee 
what was left out So he showed a space in the Hijr of about 
seven yards. Then he proceeded:— 

u A nd I would have made in it two doors level with the ground, 
one towards the east , the other towards the west . Dost thou know 
why this people raised the doort It ivas out of haughtiness , that no 
one might enter thereat but he whom they chose; and any man. 
they desired not to enter they suffered to come up to the door , 
and then thrust him back, so that lie fell” It is added on other 
authority that the Coreish used to open the Kaaba on Mondays 
and Thursdays, and take ofF their shoes out of reverence for the 
holy place, when they entered; and that those who were thrust 
back from the door were sometimes killed by the fall. KxUib al 
Wdckidi , p. 271. When the Kaaba was reconstructed by Ibn 
Zobeir, A.Ii. 64, two doors are said to have been opened level 
with the ground. Burkhardt , pp. 137-165. But if so, the 
ancient form and proportions must subsequently have been 
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The circumstances ■which gave occasion for the Absence at 

. . . Mecca of an y 

decision of Mahomet are strikingly illustrative of paramount 

authority. 

reverted to. Ali Bey thought that he perceived marks of a second 
door opposite, and similar to the present one; Burton also says,— 

“ inside its place can still be traced.” 

Burton attributes the depression of the square to another cause. 

It u manifestly arises from the level of the town having been 
raised, like Rome, by successive layers of ruins; the most popu¬ 
lous and substantial quarters (as the Shamiyah to the north) 
would, we might expect, be the highest, and this is actually the 
case,” iii. 157. Rather, we might expect it because the fall of the 
valley is from north to south. The theory is hardly tenable. 

The space at present called the Ifijr or J facdm Ismail , lies to the 
north-west of he Kaaba, about the distance pointed out by Mahomet 
as the limit of the old building. It is now marked by a semi¬ 
circular parapet of white marble, five feet high, facing the Kaaba; 
the intervening spot being termed Al Hatmi. Bvrkhardt, p. 139. 

Y/hen Ibn Zobeir rebuilt the Kaaba on an enlarged scale, this is 
believed to have been enclosed; but it was again excluded by 
Ilajftj ibn Yusuf. Burkhurdt , p. 139. The space is still regarded 
as equally holy with the Kaaba itself. 

Both Othmftn and Ibn Zobeir enlarged the square by purchasing 
and removing the adjoining houses of the Coroish, and they 
enclosed it by a wall. Various similar changes and improve¬ 
ments were made by successive Caliphs till, in the third century 
of the Ilegira, the Quadrangle with its imposing Colonnade, 
assumed the present dimensions. BurJchardt , p. 162, ct. seq. 

The Kaaba, as it now stands, is an irregular cube, the sides of 
which vary from forty to fifty feet in length. Burton , vol. iii. 
p. 154. The quadrangle corresponds loosely with the direction of 
its walls. Some say that the name of Kaaba was given after re¬ 
construction of the temple by Ibn Zobeir; but it is so constantly 
referred to by that name in the most ancient traditions, that, the 
appellation cannot possibly be modern. The Kaaba is more 
probably the ancient idolatrous name, while Reit-ullah, The house 
of God , is the more modern title harmonising with Jewish or 
Abrahamic expression. 
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I tie entire absence of any paramount authority in 
Mecca, and of the number of persons among whom 
the power of government was at this time divided. 
Each main branch of the Coreishite stock was inde¬ 
pendent of every other; and the offices of State 
and Religion created by Co^sai were insufficient to 
secure a universal influence, because distribution 
among hostile families had neutralized their potency. 
It Avas a period in Avliich the commanding abilities 
of a Cosaai might have again dispensed with the 
prestige of place and birth, and asserted dominion 
by strength of will and inflexibility of purpose. 
But no such one appeared, and the divided aris¬ 
tocracy of Mecca moved onward Avith a feeble and 
distracted step. 

A curious story is related of an attempt made about 
this period to gain the rule at Mecca. The aspirant 
Avas Othman, son of Huweirith, a first cousin of 
KhadijaV father. He was dissatisfied, as the legend 
goes, Avith the idolatrous system of Mecca, and 
travelled to the Court of the Grecian Emperor, 
where he was honourably entert ained, and admitted 
to Christian baptism. He returned to Mecca, and 
on the strength of an imperial grant, real or pre¬ 
tended, laid claim to the government of the city. 
But hie claim was rejected, and he fled to Syria, 
where he found a refuge with the GhassAnide 
princes. Othman revenged his expulsion by using 
his influence at the Court of Ghassfin, for the 
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imprisonment of the Coreishite merchants who 
chanced to be on the spot. But emissaries from 
Mecca by the aid of rich gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the Prince, and at last procured his 
death.* 

Notwithstanding the absence of a strong govern- Commerce 

, ° D flourishes at 

ment, Mecca continued to flourish under the gene- Mecca, 
rally harmonious combination of the several inde¬ 
pendent phylarchies. Commerce was prosecuted 
towards Syria and Me with greater vigour than 
ever. About the year 606 A.D. we read of a mer¬ 
cantile expedition under Abu Sofian, which for the 
first time penetrated to the capital of Persia, and 
reached even the presence of the Chosroes.f 

I proceed to notice some particulars of the Domestic life 
domestic life of Mahomet. of Mahomet ' 

The sister of Khadija was married to Rabi, a Marriage of 
descendant of Abd Shams,J and had borne him a *^ h t r< * 
son called Abul As. The son had by this time <iuu « lltcrs - 
grown up, and was respected in Mecca for his 
uprightness and mercantile success. Khadija loved 
her nephew, and looked upon him as her own 
son. She prevailed upon Mahomet to join him in 

'* He died by poison. The story is not strongly attested, con¬ 
sidering the lateness of the incidents related. See Sprayer, p. 34; 

M. <7, de Perceval , p. 335; Hishdmi , p. 56. 

f M, (7. de Perceval . vol. i. p. 242. 

X He was not however of the Omeyad line, but descended 
through Abd al Ozza, a brother of Omeya. M. C> de Perceval , 
vol. iii. p. 76. 
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marriage with their eldest daughter Zeinab, who 
had but just reached the age of womanhood. 
The union is proved by its subsequel. history 
to have been one of real affection, though during 
the troubled rise of Islam it was chequered by a 
temporary severance, and by several romantic 
incidents.*. Somewhat later the two younger 
daughters, Ruckeya and Omni KolthCtm, were given 
in marriage to Otba and Oteiba, both sons of Abu 
Laliab, the uncle of Mahomet, f Fatima, the 
youngest, was yet a child. 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Kaaba, Maho¬ 
met comforted himself for the loss of his son Casim J 
by adopting AJi, the little son of his friend and 
former guardian Abu TMib. The circumstance is 
thus described. 

It chanced that a season of severe scarcity fell 
upon the Coreishj and Abu Talib, still poor, was 
put to great shifts for the support of his numerous 
family. Hi difficulties were not unperceived by 
Mahomet, who, prompted by his usual kindness and 
consideration, repaired to his rich uncle Abbas, and 
said, “Oh AbMs! thy brother Abu TiUib hath a 
• "burdensome family, and thou seest what straits all 

* Hishdmi, p. 234. These will be related below. 

f Iliuhdmi as above; Sprenyei', p. 83; Weil, p. 39. 

| Possibly for that of his second son, Abd Men&f (or Abdallah), 
also; for we have seen above that the dates of his birth and death 
are uncertain, and may have happened earlier than we have sup¬ 
posed. 
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men are brought to. Let us go to him, and relieve 
him somewhat of the care of his children. 1 will 
take one son. Do thou take another. And we 
' shall support them.” Abbas consenting, they pro¬ 
posed the thing to Abu Talib; and he replied, 

“ Leave me Ackil and Taiib ;* and do ye with 
the others as it pleaseth you." So Mahomet took 
Ali, and Abbas took J«lfkr. Ali, at this time pro¬ 
bably not above live or six years of age, remained 
ever after with Mahomet, and they exhibited to- 
I wards each other the mutual attachment of parent 
and chiid.f 

The heart of Mahomet was inclined to ardentzej<!- s » n of 

Haritho, a 

• and lasting friendships. Abou t the period of All’s c^istian 
adoption he received into his close intimacy another 
person unconnected with him by family ties, but of 
more equal age. This was Zeid, the son of Haritha. 

As he is frequently alluded to in the coming history, 
and by his constant society must have influenced to 

*' Some traditions say omy Ackil, The subsequent history of 
Tiilib is not clear or satisfactory. It is said that he was obliged 
against his will to fight on the side of the idolatrous Meccans at 
Badr, and ttiat he was never heard of after. 

f Ali was born about the beginning of the seventh century. 

M. C. de Perceval, fixes the year of his birth in 602 A.IX, which 
would make him fifty-nine or sixty when he died in 661. But 
tradition says that he died aged sixty-three. That, however, is 
the pattern age, which (having been Mahomet’s) tradition is 
inclined to give, wherever possible, to its heroes. Supposing 
sixty-three to have been his real, age, and making allowance for 
i lie lunar year, his birth would date in 600 or 601 A.D. 






some extent the course of Mahomet, it is important 
to trace his previous life. The father of Zeid was 
of the Bani Odzra, a Codhaite tribe collateral with 
the Bani Kalb,* * * § and occupying the region south of 
Syria. His mother belonged to the Bani Man, a 
division of the great Tai family.f While she was 
proceeding with the child on a journey to her home, 
the company was waylaid by a band of Arab marau¬ 
ders. Zeid was carried away captive, and sold into 
slavery. He afterwards fell into the hands of 
Hakim, grandson of Khuweilid, who presented him 
to his aunt Ivhad'ija shortly after her marriage with 
Mahomet. lie was then above twenty years of 
age; and is described as small in stature, and dark 
in complexion, with a short and depressed nose. 
He was nevertheless an active and useful servant 
and Mahomet soon conceived a strong affection for 
him. Kliadija to gratify her husband made him a 
present of the slave. 

is also adoptod A party of the Bani Kalb, on a pilgrimage to 

by Mahomet. ,, L *' . ■, 

Mecca, recognized the youth, and communicated 
the tidings of his welfare to his disconsolate father ,§ 

* See Introduction , chap. iii. pp. cxlix. and cci. It was the same 
tribe which a couple of centuries before had assisted Cossai in 
his coup d'etat. 

f Sec in the same chap. p. ccxxviii. 

$ Kdtib cd Wdckidi , p. 186 Sprenger , p. 160. 

§ See the affecting verses his father is said to have recited 
when wandering in search of him. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p, 186; 
Weil, p. 325. 
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•who immediately set out to fetch him home. Ar ¬ 
rived at Mecca, H&ritha offered a large payment for 
the ransom of his son. Mahomet summoned Zeid 
and left it in his option to go or to stay. He chose 
to stay. “ I will not leave thee,” he said, “ thou 
art in the place to me of father and of mother." 
Delighted, by his faithfulness, Mahomet took him 
straightway to the Black stone of the Kaaba, and 
said, “Bear testimony, all ye that are present 1 Zeid 
is my son. I shall be his heir, and he shall be mine.” 
His father, contented with the declaration, returned 
home rejoicing; and fhe-frecd man was thencefor¬ 
ward called “ Zeid ibn Mohammad,” Zeid , the son 
of Mahomet. At Mahomet’s desire he married his 
old attendant, Omm Ayman. Though nearly 
double his age, she bore him a son called Usama, 
who was the leader in the expedition to Syria at 
the time of Mahomet’s fatal illness. 1 * 

* There is difficulty and discrepancy about the age of Zeid. 
Some traditions say that he was a mere child when received by 
Mahomet; but this is incompatible with his having shortly after 
married Omm Ayman. Sprenger (as it appears to me on insuf¬ 
ficient grounds), attributes these traditions to a fear on the part of 
the Moslem historians that Mahomet might be suspected of gain¬ 
ing Christian knowledge from Zeid; and hence the traditions 
represented him as too young for that purpose (p. 161). Others 
say he was ten years younger than Mahomet; which is more 
likely. Kdtib al W&ckidi, p. 186|. But the most probable 
tradition is that which represents him as fifty-five, when killed at 
the battle of Mftta, A.H. 8, or 620 A.D. This would make him 
six years younger than Mahomet, or somewhat above twenty, 
when lie came into his possession. The difference of age between 
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Christianity prevailed in the tribes from which, 
both or> the father’s and the mother’s side, Zeid 
sprang ;* and though severed from his home at 
too early an age for any extensive or thorough 
knowledge of its doctrines, yet he probably carried 
with him some impression of the teaching, and 
some fragments of the facts or legends, of Chris¬ 
tianity. These would form subjects of conversation 
between the youth and his adoptive father, whose 
mind was now feeling in all directions after religious 
truth. Among the relatives, too, of Khadija, there 
wore persons who possessed a knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity, and followed perhaps something of its 
practice. Her cousin OthmAn has been already 
noticed as having embraced Christianity at Con- 


him and Mahomet’s nurse was great, for tradition tells us that the 
Prophet promised him paradise for marrying her. lhul p. 187. 

The likelihood is that he was of a tender age when carried off 
by the Arabs, for his mother would not probably have taken one 
above the years of a child with her on a visit to her family; a 
period intervened in which the slave changed owners, and in 
which his father, after long wandering after him, gave up the 
search. So that he may well have fallen into Khadija’s hands 
when he was about twenty years old. 

Some accounts say that Hakim brought him with a company 
of slaves from Syria, and that having offered the choice of them 
to his aunt, she selected Zeid. Others, that he bought him at 
the fair of Ociitz, expressly for his aunt. But the discrepancy 
is immaterial. 

* Both among the Ban! Kalb, whose head-quarters were at 
Dfrmat al Jandal, and the Barn Tai, Christianity had made pro¬ 
gress. 
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stantinople, and made an unsuccessful attempt to 
gain the rule at Mecca. Waraca, another cousin, 
is said also to have been a convert to Christianity, 
to have been acquainted with the religious tenets 
and sacred Scriptures both of Jews and Christians, 
and even to have copied or translated some portions 
of the Gospels in Hebrew or Arabic,.* 

* Of Waraca Hiahfcmi says £_jj' , ^ 

>1 ^ Uix ur° 

To this Tabari adds the Mahometan conceit that ho was looking 
out for the prophet about to rise among the race of Ishinael ; 

L cJyjl v-b&M d* ** J 

JjxU.A ^ bJl ibd ^’l u-b 3 ^ wJb 

_I« He had embraced Christianity, and studied the (inspired) books 
until he had reached (a knowledge of the faith;) and he was one 
of those who deduced from thence that there was a prophet about 
to afrise for this nation from the children of Ishinael, (p. 11). 
So also as to his knowledge of the Old and New Testaments, 

jj^ji i\ J ^ ° *7^' y j 

Ibid. p. 91. There is no good authority for believing him to 
have, previously adopted the Jewish religion. Other traditions 
make him to have copied from the Gospels in Hebrew, or 
(according to various readings) in Arabic, 

J AA L J^b )!\-Spreuger satisfac¬ 

torily shows that the expression here used signifies simply trans¬ 
cription, not translation, p. 40, note 1. 

The traditional tendency would be to magnify Waraca’s know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures, in order to give more weight to liis 
testimony in favour of Mahomet, and to bear out the fiction that 
he had good grounds for expecting a prophet. Waraca seems to 
have died before Mahomet publicly assumed the prophetic office, 
and hence we should not trust too much to the accounts of him. 
Canon I. b, Introduction, chap. i.; see M.C.dePerceval, vol. i. p. ■:>2 2. 
vol. n. H 
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In the following chapter it will be seen that this 
person had an acknowledged share in satisfying the 
mind of Mahomet that his mission was divine. 


a * s * ^ lnc 7 of the traditionists, the origin of 
which I have already sought to trace,* that shortly 
before the appearance of Mahomet, several enquirers 
were not only seeking after the true faith, or as they 
style it the Religion of Abraham; but, warned by 
the prophecies and the unguarded admissions of 
Jews and Christians, were in immediate expectation 
of the coming prophet. Of such enquirers among 
the Corash, it is the fashion of Mahometan biogra¬ 
phers to specify four. Two of these are Othmcln 
and Waraca, already mentioned. The third is 
.(u,’sk i1 "' Oy bis mother a grand-son of Abd al 

Muttalib,) who embraced Islam, emigrated with his 
brethren in the faith to Abyssinia, and there went 
over to Christianity.f The fourth is Zeid, the 
Zeid iin Amr. grand-son of Nofail, and cousin of Omar.| Of him 
tradition says that he condemned the idolatrous 

* See Canons II, g and h, pp. lxvii. Ixviii. of the Introduction, 
chap. i. 

f ITe emigrated to Abyssinia with those who fled from tin 
persecution at Mecca. After embracing Christianity, he met a 
party of the Mussulmans,and said to them,— “ now we see; ye are 
but feeling after sight and see not.” Jliskdmi) p. 56. He died in 
Abyssinia, and Mahomet sent for his widow, Omm Habiba, 
daughter of Abu Sofi&n, to Medina, and married her. 

t 0wijQ g a debasing Arab custom, which allowed the son ter 
marry (if it did not give him the right to inhmt) his father's 
widows, Zeid was at the same time the cousin and the uncle of 
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sacrifices of the Kaaba, reprobated the burying 
alive of infant daughters, and “followed, the religion 
of Abraham.” But not content with such assertions, 
the traditionists add that Zeid possessed distinct 
knowledge of the prophet whose advent was daily 
to be looked for, and that he left his salutation 
to be delivered to him when he should arise. Nay j 
he described his very appearance, stated that he 
would bo of the family of Abd al Mutlalib, and 
even foretold that he would emigrate to Medina! 
He died while the Kaaba was rebuilding, and was 
buried at the foot of Mount Hira.* *' 

Omar- No fairs widow, Jaida, who had already born to him 
Khatt&b (Omar’s father), was married by his son Amr, and bore 
to him Zeid, who was thus the uterine brother of Khattab, and 
likewise .bis nephew, 

* The Katib al Wftckidi, Tabari, anti. Hishami, have all copious 
accounts of Zeid. Hishami is the least marvellous; but even he 
says that after Zeid had travelled through Mesopotamia and Syria 
enquiring of the Ifcabbis and clergy for a the faith of Abraham," 
he came at last to a monk in Balc&a, who told him the usual story 
that a Prophet was just about to arise in Arabia; so lie hastened 
back to see him but was killed by the way. He also states that 
Zeid was persecuted by his uncle Khattab, who stationed him at 
Mount Hira, and would not allow him to enter Mecca lest others 
should be beguiled to follow his heresy (pp. 5G-59). The Katib 
al Wdckidl has several traditions, attributing many purely Maho¬ 
metan speeches and practices to him (pp. 255, 255£); see some of 
these quoted by Sprenger (pp. 41 -43). He has also the marvellous 
story (referred to in the text) that Zeid at his death commissioned 
Amr to give his salutation to the coming Prophet; and that upon 
Amr fulfilling the commission Mahomet returned the salutation, 
and added that he u had seen Zeid in Paradise joyfully drawing 
along his skirts;" (i,e, walking with joyous step). It is pro- 
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Though such anticipations of the Prophet are to. 
be rejected as puerile and unfounded, and though the 
manifest tendency to invent legends of this descrip¬ 
tion makes it difficult to sever the real from the 
fictitious in the matter of these four Enquirers, yet 
it may "be admitted as highly probable that not only 
in their case but in that of many others also a spirit 
of religious enquiry, the disposition to rejeet idolatry, 
and a perception of the superiority of Judaism and 

tended that he anticipated the practice, introduced by Mahomet 
at Medina, of using the Kaaba as bis Kebla. His place of burial 
is given, by the same authority, as Mount Hirst. 

Tabari’s traditions, as usual, improve upon the narrations of his 
predecessors. The following will illustrate the rapid progress of 
fiction. Amir ibn Kabia said, I heard Zeid speak as follows:— 
Verily, I look for a prophet from among the sons of Ishmael , and 
from, among the children of Ahd alMuttalib; and I think that 1 shall 
not reach to his day, hut verily I believe on him, and I attest his 
veracity m and I bear witness that he is a true prophet. But if thou 
survivest to sec him , then repeat to him a salutation from me. Nov 
shall I describe to thee his appearance , that he may not remain hid 
from thee V Amir said, “ Do so. n Then follows Zeid’s description of 
the person of the coming prophet, his rejection by the Meccans, 
his emigration to Yathreb, and bis final victory. Take heed — 
proceeded the prophetic sage— lest thou he deceived in him, for 
I have visited every city in search of the Faith of Abraham, and 
every one of the Jews and Christians and Magians say that this 
religion is about to follow, and they seek for the same signs as I have 
given unto thee, and thy say there will no more be any prophet after 
him. “ So,” continued Amir, u when I was converted, I told the 
prophet the saying of Zeid, and I recited his salutation: and the 
prophet returned his salutation, and prayed for mercy upon him ; 
and said, I have seen him in Paradisef <fec. (p. 83.) It is easy to 
trace here the fabricated elements, with all their spurious detail, 
which grew up between the times of Wackidi and Tabari. 
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.Chris tiantity, did exist. 'With such .enquirers Ma¬ 
homet would no doubt deeply sympathize, and hold 
converse on the dark and gross idolatry of the 
Arabs, and the need of a more spiritual faith for their 
regeneration. 

Mahomet was approaching his fortieth year. Mahomet 
Always pensive, he had of late become oven more solitary tu 
thoughtful and retiring. Contemplation and rellec- coateint ' ,tt * ,0B > 
tion now engaged his whole mind. The debase¬ 
ment of his people, his own uncertainty as to the 
true Religion, the dim and imperfect shadows of 
Judaism and Christianity exciting doubts without 
satisfying them, pressed heavily upon his soul; and 
he frequently retired to seek relief in meditation 
amongst the solitary valleys and rocks near Mecca. 

His favourite spot was a cave in the declivities at 
the foot of Mount Hira,* a lofty conical hill two 

* Since called Jebel Nfcr, or Mountain of Light, because 
Mahomet is said to hare received his first revelation there. AH 
Bey gives a drawing of it. u It lies/’ he says, <( quarter of a 
league to the left” of the road to Arafat, (vol. ii, p. fJ4 ). Burkhardt 
says :— li Passing the Sheriff garden house on the road to Arafat, 
a little further on, we, enter a valley, which extends in a direction 
N.E. by N., and is terminated by the mountain, which is conical. 

... In the rocky floor of a small building ruined by the Wahabys, 
a cleft is shown about the size of a man iu length and breadth. . . . 

A little below this place is a small cavern in the red granite rock 
which forms the upper stratum of this mountain; it is called 
Mogharat el Ilira” (p. 175). This valley was often trod by 
Mahomet on his way to and from the cleft and the cavern. 

Bprenger says “ Mount Hara is three miles from Mecca.” 

According to his authorities u the cave is four yards long, and its 
width varies from one to three yards” (p. 94, note 4). 






or three miles north of Mecca. Thither he would, 
retire for days at a time; and his faithful wife 
sometimes accompanied him.* The continued soli¬ 
tude, instead of stilling his anxiety, magnified into 

* The traditionists say that Mahomet used to spend the month 

of RamadMn yearJy in the cave at Hiril Thus HishAmi ;_ 

“ Mahomet was in the habit, of visiting Hir& for a month every 
year. Now that was a religious practice which the Coreish used 
to perform in the days of their heathenism. And so it was that 
Mahomet was wont to spend this month at HM, and he used to 
feed all the poor that resorted to him. And when the period of 
his visitation at Ilirfi. was fulfilled, he would return and encompass 
the Ivaaba seven times. And that was in the month of Ramzan.” 
(pp. 60-61); so Tabari , pp. 86-90. Others add that Abd al. 
Muttalib commenced the practice, saying “ that it was the worship 
of God which that patriarch used to begin with the new moon of 
RatnacMn, and continue during the whole of tl'ie month. -’ Spren- 
ger, p. 94, note 5. Tabari goes still further,—“ It was the habit 
ot those Coreishit.es who aspired to being thought very pious, to 
spend the month of Rajah at Mount Hira in seclusion and silence. 
This habit was more particularly observed by the Hushimites. 
Every family had its separate place on the Mount for this purpose, 
and some had buildings in which they resided during their seclu¬ 
sion.’' (As quoted by Dr. Sprenger from the Persian version of 
1 abari; but I do not find the passage in the original A rabic copy.) 

’the whole of these traditions are fairly open to doubt. It ja 
highly improbable that the inhabitants of .Mecca had any such 
prac tice as is attributed to them. It is the tendency of the tradi- 
tionists to foreshadow the customs and precepts of Islam as if 
some of them had existed prior to Mahomet, and constituted part 
of “ the religion of Abraham.” See Canon II. H. It is very 
evident that the idea of a fast was first borrowed from the Jews. 
after Mahomet had emigrated to Medina. The early Moslems 
originally kept their last like that of the Jews, on the 10th of 
Moharram. Afterwards when Mahomet receded from the Jews 
ho. established a fast of his own in the month of Ramadh&n. See 
Tabari, p. 243; Cnf also p. 37 of Geiger's “ Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthume aufgemmmen .” 
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sterner and more impressive shapes the solemn 
realities which perplexed and agitated his soul. 

Close by was the grave of the aged Zeid who, after 
spending a life-time in the same enquiries, had now 
passed into the state of certaintyand might he 
himself pot reach the same assurance without 
crossing the gate of death? 

All around was bleak and rugged. To the east Spiritual 
and south, the vision from the cave of Hira is groping after 
bounded by lofty mountain ranges, but to the north I>Kl,t ' 
and west, there is an extensive prospect thus de¬ 
scribed by the traveller:—“The country before us 
had a dreary aspect, not a single green spot being 
visible; barren, blade, and grey hills, and white 
sandy valleys, were the only objects in sight.”* * 

There was harmony between these desert scenes of 
external nature, and the troubled chaotic elements 
of the spiritual world within. By degrees his im¬ 
pulsive and susceptible mind was wrought up to 


The truth seems to be that Mahomet retired frequently (not 
periodically) to Mount Hira for several days at a time, staying so 
long as his provisions lasted. Then lie would return home, and 
either rer. ain there for a while, or furnish himself with a fresh 
supply, and retire again to the cave. Tabari , p. 86. 

Ilis wife, anxious and surprised at this strange demeanour, may 
have sometimes accompanied him to watch his movements, and 
see that no evil befel him. 

* Burkhardt'a Travels , p. 176; Cnf. Sura xxxv. v. 28. il Dost 
thou not see that . • . in the mountains them are strata white 
and red, of various hues, and others are of a. deep black; and of 
men and beasts and cattle there are whose colours are various in 
like manner,” &c. 
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the highest pitch of excitement; and he would give 
vent to his agitation in wild and rhapsodical language, 
the counterpart of his inward struggles after truth. 

The following fragments, which have found their way 
into the Coran, may perhaps belong to this period. 

Scea era. 

By the declining day I swear 1 
Verily, man is in the way of ruin; 

Excepting such as possess Faith, 

And do the things which be right, 

And stir up one another to truth and steadfastness. 

And again:— 

Sura C. 

I swear by the rushing Horses that pant! 

By those that strike fire with their hoofs flashing ! 

By those that scour the Enemy’s land, 

And darken it with dust, 

And penetrate thereby the host! 

Verily, man is to his Lord ungrateful; 

And he is himself a witness thereof; 

And verily be is keen in the love of this World’s good. 

Ah ! wrotteth he not, when that which is in the Graves shall 
be scattered abroad, 

And that which is in men’s hearts shall be brought forth; 

Verily, their Lord shall in that day be informed as to them. 

And perhaps:— 

Sura XC1X. 

When the Earth shall tremble with her quaking; 

And the Earth shall cast forth her burthens; 

And man shall say “ What aileth herf' 

In that day shall she unfold her tidings, 

Because the Lord shall have inspired Her. 

In that day shall Mankind advance in ranks, that they may 
behold their works; 
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And whoever shall have wrought good of the weight of a 
Grain shall behold it; 

And whoever shall have wrought evil of the weight of a 
Grain shall behold it. 

Nor was he wanting in prayer for guidance to Prayer fo. 
the great Being who, he felt, alone could give it. guitia,,ce ‘ 
The following petitions, though probably adapted 
subsequently to public worship, contain perhaps the 
germ of his daily prayer at this early period. 

Sura I. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation, 

The All-merciful, the All• compassionate! 

Euler of the day of beckoning ! 

Thee we worship, and Thee we invoke for help. 

Lead us in the straight path;— 

The path of those upon whom Thou hast been gracious, 

Not of those that are the objects of Wrath, or that are in 
Error.* 

How such aspirations developed themselves into 
the belief that the subject of them was inspired 
from heaven, is a dark and painful theme, which I 
purpose to consider in the following chapter. 

* Of the four Suras above quoted, which may be classed as the 
earliest extant composition of Mahomet, the ciii. and c. are gene¬ 
rally placed by the Mahometan traditionists early, i.e. y about the 
10th or 12 th in the general order of the Suras of the Coran. But 
the xeix. is placed very late; it is reckoned about 90th, and gene¬ 
rally represented to be a Medina Sura, though some are critical 
enough to dispute this. The reader will hence perceive how 
entirely dependent we are on internal evidence in fixing the chrono¬ 
logical order of the Coran. 

Sura i. is said to have been more than once revealed, which (if 
the expression has any definite meaning at all) may signify that, 
although one of the earliest pieces, it was afterwards recast to suit 
the requirements of public worship. 
vol. n. i 
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C H A P T IS R T H I B I). 


The Belief of Mahomet in his own Inspiration, 


TTHitcit 40 -- 43 . 

Oub sketch of the life of Mahomet has now 
reached a point when anxious yearnings after re¬ 
ligious truth were springing up within him; and the 
mind, brooding over the gross superstition and abject 
worldliness of the inhabitants of Mecca, and be¬ 
wildered by its own speculations amidst the uncer¬ 
tain flickerings of spiritual light ever and anon flash¬ 
ing around, began to unburthen itself in fragments 
of wild and impassioned poetry. Such rhapsodies 
often assume the character of soliloquies, full of 
melancholy reflection upon the state and prospects 
of mankind; sometimes fraught with burning words 
and imagery of terror, they seem intended as a 
warning or admonition to neighbours and fellow- 
citizens ; at times, again, they exhibit a mind intent 
upon itself, oppressed by perplexity arid distress, 
and seeking for* comfort and assurance by fleeing 
to its Maker. 

It seems probable that such fragments were 
frequent and numerous But few of them remain 





to us. They did not fit in with the subsequent preserved in 
theory, which holds every word of the Coran as a 


message emanating directly from God; and it is 
probable that the more remarkable of them, im¬ 
printed indelibly on the hearts of those who shared 
in the early enquiries of Mahomet, have alone found 
a place in Iris Revelation. It is thus that in the 
whole Coran we find only eighteen Suras, which 
can with any likelihood be assigned to this period 
of his life. To trace the development of spiritual 
conception and .religious belief in the mind of 
Mahomet, it is necessary that copious extracts 
from these be laid before the reader.* 

Of the soliloquies, the subjoined Sura is a speci- Specimens 

of these 

men. fragments. 


* In an Appendix to this volume, I have endeavoured to arrange 
the Suras of the Coran in the probable order in which they were 
composed, or produced, by Mahomet. Any such arrangement 
can, however, be only approximate; because, as explained in the 
first chapter of the Introduction, the chronology of the several 
Suras is to be gathered alone from the subject matter, from 
internal intimations of style, rand from references to passing events. 
The earlier Suras are generally composed each of a single short 
piece, delivered all at once, and are therefore in this respect more 
easily classified than the later Suras, which are made up of frag¬ 
ments gi ven forth on various occasions. As they advance in time, 
the Suras gradually become longer; but they have boon arranged 
in the present Coran in an order the reverse of this, the longest 
being generally placed first and the shortest last. Hence it is 
that the casual reader of the Coran,> by perusing it in its present 
inverted order, can form no correct conception of the origin and 
development of Mahomet’s system. 
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Sura ci. Sura CL 

That which striketh ! What is it which striketh? 

And what shall certify thee what the Striking meaneth? 

On that day Mankind shall be like unto Moths scattered abroad. 
And the Mountains shall be like unto Wool of divers colours 
carded. 

Then truly, whosesoever Balances are heavy,* he shall enter 
into a life of Happiness; 

And whosesoever Balances are light, to him verily appertameth 
the Pit, 

And what shall certify thee what the Pit meaneth? 

A raging Fire 1 

Of the following verses, some are represented as 
pronounced directly by the Deity, but probably as 
yet only by poetical fiction. 

Sura xcv. StlRA XCV. 

I swear by the Fig and Olive, 

By Mount Sinai, and by this inviolate Territory! 

That We verily created Man of a most excellent Structure, 
Then We rendered him the lowest, of the low;— 

Excepting such as believe and do the things that are right; 

For unto them shall be given a Reward that fadeth not away. 
Then, what shall cause thee after this to deny the Reckoning? 
What! is not God the most righteous of all Judges? 

Warning ai d The voice of expostulation and alarm was raised 

expostulation. - n accen | S 8UC h aa these :— 

Sura civ. SuitA CIV. 

Woe unto the Backbiter and JDefamer;— 

Unto him that heapeth up Riches, and numbereth them for the 
Future! • 

He thinketh surely that his Wealth shall be with him for ever. 
Nayl for verily lie shall be east into the crushing Fire; 

And what shall cause thee to know what the Crushlhg Fire is? 


i.e., with good deeds. 
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The Fire of Got> kindled, 

Which, shall mount above the Hearts ; 

It shall verily rise above them as a Covering, 

Stretched upon lofty Columns. 

The 92 nd Sura, after a variety of wild and in¬ 
coherent oaths, proceeds thus:— 

[v. 12.] Verily it is oub part to give Direction, Sura xcii 

And unto us belongeth the Future and the Past. 

Wherefore, I warn you 'of the Fire which breaketh into 
Flame; 

There shall not be cast therein but the most Wretched,— 

He that rejected the Truth, and turned his back. 

But whoso greatly feareth the Lord shall escape therefrom,— 

He that givefch of his Wealth to purify.his Soul withal; 

And who offereth not his Favours unto any with the hope 
of any recompense, 

Except the recompense of seeking the Face of his Lord 
Most High; 

And surely he shall be satisfied. 

The rhyming style adopted by Mahomet, even in 
his earliest compositions, will perhaps be illustrated 
by the following Sura. Each verse euds with the 
syllable M,* and the corresponding word is indi¬ 
cated by italics. 

Scra XCT. 

* By the Sun and his early splendour ! 

By the Moon when she foiloweth him! 

By the Day when it showetb its glory 1 
By the Night when it coyereth the samel 
By the Heavens and Him that made them! 

By the Earth and Him that spread it forth ! 

By the Soul and Him that framed it, 

And inspired it with its Wickedness and its Virtue) 


Rhyming 

style. 


Sura xci. 


* The feminine pronoun of the third person. 
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Verily he is blessed that purifieth the same; 

And he is wretched that cprrupteth the same. 

The Thamudites rejected the message of the Lord in their 
impiety; 

When the most abandoned among them arose. 

(Now the Prophet* of the Lord had said unto them, “ It is the 
she-camel of thei Lord; Give ye drink unto her ;”) 

But they rejected him, and cut her in pieces; 

Wherefore ' the Lord overthrew them in their iniquities, and 
rendered unto them a recompense equal with their Sin; 

And He fcareth not the issue thereof. 

Arab and Allusion is. sometimes made, though, in a very 
,K Aib i l i ogt l1 brief and vague form, both to Arab and Jewish 
Sura hxxix. legend. Thus in the 89th Sura:— 

[v. 6.] What! hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the 
children of Ad, — 

The Iremites possessed of pillars 

The like have not been builded in any City!— 

And with the Thamudites which hewed out the Hock in 
the Valley;— 

And with Pharaoh that used the Stakes? 

These all behaved insolently in the Earth, 

And multiplied Wickedness therein; 

Wherefore thy Lord poured upon them the mingled Cup 
of his Wrath, 

Verily thy Lord is upon His Watch-tower, &c. 

Sum «... and And there was not wanting special appeal to 
Cl, ‘' national considerations. The 105th Sura, which re¬ 

counts God’s mercies to the Meccans in the over- 
throAV of Abraha and preservation of their city, 
belongs probably to this period. And also the 
following: — 



* Sftlih, the prophet of the Thamudites. 
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sM cvi. 

For the stirring up of the Coreisii ;— 

The stirring of them up unto the Winter and Summer expe¬ 
ditions (of merchandise.) 

And let them worship the Lord of this House, 

He that hath provided them with food against Hunger, 

And hath granted them immunity from Fear.* 

In elucidation of Mahomet’s honest striving after Sura xc.s 
Truth at this time' another Sura nlay be quoted rau*.” 
in which the two paths of Virtue and Vice, and 
the difficulties of the straight way, are set forth: 

Suiu XC. 

Verily I swear by this Tenitory, 

(And thou art a resident/)* of this Territory;) 

By the Begetter, and by that which is begotten ! 

Surely we have created Man in Trouble. 

Ah ! doth he think indeed that no one hath power over him? 

He saith,—“ I have wasted much wealth,” 

Ah ! doth he think that no one seeth him? 

What! Have We not made him two Eyes and two Lips; 

And guided him unto the two roads. 

Yet he applieth himself not unto the Ascent;— 

And what shall cause thee to know what the Ascent is ?-— 

Freeing the Captive, 

And. giving -Food in the day of Want 
To the orphan that is near of kin, 

Or to the Poor that lieth in the Dust;—- 


* In allusion to the inviolability of the sacred territory from 
foreign attack. 

f —Abd al Oadir, the Urdu translator of the Coran, 

renders this as signifying that Mahomet was “ free,” i.e. from the 
obligation of holding the Meccan Territory inviolable, and there¬ 
fore not blameable for invading it in after days with an army! 
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Further, the Righteous must be of those that believe, and stir 
up one another unto Stedfastness and Compassion. 

These are the Heirs of Blessedness. 

But they who deny Our Signs, shall be the Heirs of Wretched¬ 
ness ; 

Around them the Fire shall close. 

early 0 religious ^ ' is * highly probable that Mahomet occupied 

poetry. himself with such thoughts, and gave vent to his 
feelings in language similar to the above quotations, 
for several years before he assumed the office of a 
divine teacher. The early Suras, and we may 
suppose many other reflective and didactic pieces 
not preserved, because not purporting to proceed as 
inspired from God, would be recorded by the aged 
Waraca, by Ali who was still a boy, and possibly 
by Khadlja herself* or by some member .of her 
family which, as we have seen, contained persons 
enquiring after the true religion, and more or less 
acquainted with Judaism and Christianity. The 
friends and some of the relatives of Mahomet 
listened with reverence to his admonitions, and 
sought to follow his injunctions as those of a faithful 
teacher guided haply by the Spirit of God. Kha¬ 
dlja his loving wife, Zeid and Ali his adopted sons, 
and perhaps Abu Bakr his bosom friend, with 


His early 
followers. 


* u Tabari informs us that when Mohammad first entered on 
his office, even his wife Khadija had read the Scriptures and was 
acquainted with the history of the prophets.” Sprenger, p. 100. 
But this is from the Persian translation of Tabari, and does not 
appear in the original Arabic copy. The words are:— Jo- 

1 d ^ Xi\} ^ Ia£j 
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uo 

impression on 


Waraca who saw in his first teaching the counter¬ 
part of his own ideas, were amongst the earliest, of 
his disciples. 

But without this little circle, Superstition and the Makes 
World held undisputed sway, and expostulation hi'.' r.iik'v!- 
was met by a gross and repellent darkness. The genSy. 
kind and generous Aim Talib smiled at the enthu¬ 
siasm of his nephew. Abu Lahab, another uncle, 
mocked and insulted him. Abu Jahl and his party 
sneered. The great body of the Coreish were 
careless and indifferent. As Mahomet passed by 
the knots that clustered about the Kaaba discussing 
the events of the day, they would point disdainfully 
at him as a half-witted creature. 

The more susceptible amongst the citizens listened. Necessity ami 

•. ,, .' — i .. likelih ood of a 

perhaps, at first with attention. But when pressed to divine 

. > -i n , . . t1 i i commission 

practical ami. decisive steps, they would answer;— 

“ It is well for Jews and Christians to follow the 
purer faith thou speakeat of. They, we know, 
have had prophets bringing them a message of the 
will of God. Let us be content with the light our 
Maker hath given unto us, and remain as we are. 

If a, Prophet had been sent unto us, we should no 
doubt have followed Ms directions , and, been equally 
devout and spiritual in our worship as the Jews and 
Christians Mahomet felt the force of such a 


* Sura xxxv. 42. Mahomet there quotes this statement as 
showing that his people had nt. first declared their willingness 
to follow a prophet, if lie were only sent to them; but that 
now a Prophet had been sent , they disbelieved him and broke 
VOL. I L K 
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reply, for it was in unison with hidden thoughts, 
ever present yet undeveloped in his heart. Would 
the merciful God be unmindful of the appeal thus 
virtually made to Him for guidance? The appeal 
itself might perhaps in reality he a divine intimation 
requiring him to furnish that direction so urgently 
needed, and so sincerely desired. And, again, whence 
this rush of inspiration regarding the Unity and pro¬ 
vidence of God, and a future recompense in Heaven 
and Hell? Whence the ecstatic moments, the flow 
of burning thoughts, the spontaneous burst of elo¬ 
quence and heavenly speech, which gave form and 
substance to the long conceived yearnings of his 
heart, and transformed them as it were into the 
words of God himself? Could the Prophets ot old 
have had a more convincing test of their inspiration? 
What if all this formed a supernatural call, a divine 
Mission? 

Suppled Thus by degrees he was led on to believe that 

which the eon- God had called him to preach reformation to his 
countrymen. But was he authorized further to use 


their promise. Such notices arc frequent in the Coran, and the 
pretext assigned in the text, was, no doubt, one of the earliest 
which Mahomet had to answer. 

Compare Sura vi. 155-157. “ And this Book We have 

sent down,—blessed; wherefore follow it and fear God that ye 
may find mercy. Lest ye should say;— Verily the Scripture hath 
been revealed to two Peoples before us , but we are unable to read in 
their language . Or lest ye should say,—*/ the Scripture had been 
revealed to vs, we surely would have followed the direction better than 
they. And verily a clear exposition hath come unto you from 
your Lord,—a direction and mercy, 1 ' &c. 
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the name of the Lord, and to recite his warnings message-.- of 
threats and promises as words of Inspiration? It ground* " ul 
would surely be to abandon his position if he stood 
forth as a Messenger from God to .reclaim the 
Meccans to Himself, and yet brought no message 
from Him that sent him. The work was evidently 
of God; why then question that these welling 
thoughts and living words were intended by God 
as His commands? And, ever and anon, the rising 
doubt would be quelled by a glance at the end. For 
the glorious object of converting his people, could 
there be any thing wrong in the only suitable means? 

Nay, this strange mental struggle itself seemed but 
the first bursting forth of inspiration. Would he 
dare to stay the divine emotion, repress the work 
within, and fight against the Lord himself? Why 
should lie hesitate to take the name of God upon 
his lips, go forth boldly as his Legate, and trust that 
the same spirit which had guided Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian prophets would put words into his mouth? The 
God that overrides all nature even to the minutest 
movements of the brute creation, without whom 
not a leaf falls to the ground,—He would riot suffer 
these mental longings to miss the aim for which 
they were destined. Into His hands, then, he would 
commit himself and, secure in the singleness of his 
object, the glory of God and the good of his fellows, 
he would go forth speaking His words. 

While absorbed by reflections such as these, depression 
sometimes doubting, sometimes believing, Mahomet re«Zt° f 







Sura xciii. 


Sura xciv. 


Sura cviii. 
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at seasons suffered grievous metital distraction. To 
tins period may bo attributed the Siuas in \\ bicli? 
after deep depression? he sought to re-assure Lis soul 
by remembering tlie past favours' of the Almighty. 

Sura XCIIL 

By the rising Sunshine 1 
By the Night when it darkeneth 1 
Thy Lord hath not removed from thee, neither hath He been 
displeased. 

And verily the Future shall be better unto thee than the Past, 

Thy Lord shall shortly dispense unto thee a Gift; and thou 
abalt be satisfied. 

What ! Did He not find thee an Orphan, and give tliee a 
Home? 

And found thee astray, and directed thee? 

Now, therefore, as touching the Orphan, do not oppress him; 

And as touching him that asfceth of thee, repulse him not; 

And as touching the Favours of thy Lord, rehearse them. 

Sura XCIV. 

What I Have we not opened for thee, thy Breast? 

And taken off from thee thy Burden, 

That which galled thy Back; 

And exalted the Mention of thee? 

Then truly with the Difficulty, there shall be Ease. 

Verily with the Difficulty, there shall be Ease. 

Aud when thou art set at liberty then labour, 

And towards thv Lord raise thy Desire. 

The following Sura refers to the taunts of those 
who reproached hint with the death of his sons, as 

a mark of God’s displeasure. 

Sura CVIII. 

Surely We have given unto thee an Abundance; 

Wherefore offer unto the Lord ihy prayer, and sacrifice unto 
Him. 

Verily whoso hateth thee shall be childless. 
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m.] Ambition mingles with his Spiritual Aspiration. 

Notwithstanding such consolations, his distress Secies to com- 

, mit suicide. 

was sometimes insupportable, and he repeatedly 
meditated suicide. What if all this were but the 
simulation of Divine impulse, the stirrings of the 
Evil One and his emissaries? Was any crime so 
awful as to forge the name and authority of God? 

Bather than expose himself to a risk so terrible, he 
would at once anticipate the possibility by casting 
himself headlong from one of these wild cliffs. An 
invisible influence appeared to hold him back.* 

Was it a divine influence? Or might it also not 
be diabolical? 

But the old train of reasoning would again revive Resuscitation 
i • , , , of the belief in 

in his heart stronger than ever. And now, when divine 

fully surrendered to it, bright visions of a united mailed with 

people abjuring their gross idolatry, would rise amblhon - 

before him.—“And I, thus acknowledged their 

Prophet, why should I not be also their Leader 

and their Chief? Yes, Faith and Piety shall reign 

throughout Arabia j and, if need be, the Sword 

shall be bared to compel men to enter into the 

Kingdom of God;— 

When the Help of the Lord shall come and Victory, 

And thou shalt see Men entering into the Faith of God in 
multitudes, 

Then celebrate His Praise, and ask Pardon of Him, for He 
is forgiving.*)"” 

Moses led forth his people, and so did other Jewish 


* Kdtib ul Wdckidif p. 37 Tabari , pp. 90, 96. 
f Sura cx. 


I 
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Chieftains, to do battle for the Lord against the 
Idolaters. And why should not I, the Vicegerent 
of God, do likewise; and bring all Arabia in godly- 
submission prostrate at His feet? It will surely be ' 
for His glory and for the furtherance of His King¬ 
dom. Then, what vain abominations are wrought 
within the cities of Syria, Greece, and Home; they 
have set up the Queen of Heaven, and burned 
incense unto her! But they, too, will listen to the 
voice of reason recalling them to the worsh ip of 
God and setting forth his Unity. They have a 
.Revelation, and profess to obey it. I will show to 
them from their own Book that they have corrupted 
and obscured the Truth. And Egypt, Persia, 
Abyssinia, Bora,—all around, why should I not 
dash to the ground the Idols, and every thing that 

exalteth itself against the True God;-.if only my 

people will be convinced and rally around me to 
fight the battles of the Lord. Doth not the whole 
world, Jew and Christian, weary of strife and 
discord, yearn for a Prophet who shall restore 
unity and peace? Will not all, then, flock to my 
Standard when I proclaim myself that which I 
surely feel myself to be,—the Prophet of the 
Lord?”* Such conceptions at this time were, it may 
be, faint and dim, but there is little doubt that they 

* See JlisMmi, pp. 136, 1G5, and 290. KAtib al Wadsidi, 
p. 38-J-; Tabari, p. 122 . Mahomet is there represented at a very 
early stage assuring the C'oreish that, if they would only be con¬ 
verted to his faith, they would conquer, not Arabia alone, but all 
the surrounding nations. 
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actually existed in the mind of Mahomet. It is 
probable that they formed the evil and delusive 
element which, first mingling itself with the pure 
longing after Truth, led to the fatal and fearful 
error of speaking falsely and without commission in 
the name of God. Ambition, once admitted, opened 
an easy breach for the temptations of the world, if 
not also for the suggestions of the Evil One. Yet 
Ambition may have been so subtilely mingled with 
spiritual aspirations, that happily it escaped the 
observation of Mahomet himself. 

At this crisis, the fate of Mahomet and of Islam 
trembled in the balance. It was his hour of trial, 
and he fell. 

On the one hand, he was surrounded by a little MalK : met 

J remains m 

knot of believing adherents. Spiritual truth seemed expectation 
to slune> clear and radiant as a sunbeam, upon his commission, 
own heart; ecstatic trances impressed a seal, appa¬ 
rently divine, upon his convictions; and (though 
ambition might be lurking) he was conscious of a 
sincere desire, and fancied that he perceived a 
divine Commission, to call forth his people from 
darkness into light. On the other side, the un¬ 
godly laughed him to scorn; while his solemn 
expostulations and warnings were treated, even by 
the vase and sober, as the effusions of a fond enthu¬ 
siast. Before a Divine Commission all difficulties 
tvould vanish. He would wait then for the in¬ 
spiring influence of the Holy Spirit to lead him, as 
it had oft times led the Prophets before him, in the 
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right, way. Gabriel,* perhaps, would visit him, as 
he visited Zacharias and Mary, to announce the 
advent of a new Dispensation. 

He was seated or wandering amidst the peaks of 
Hira, buried in reveries such as these, when sud- 
•T^t^denly an apparition rose before his eyes. The 
" ameo/6W ” imagination of a heavenly Visitant that had long 
flitted vaguely before him, was realized in the 
vision by liis excited fancy. It was no other than 
Gabriel, the Messenger of God, who now appeared 
in the sky and, approaching within two bows’ 
length of the Prophet, brought from his Master this 

memorable behest;— 

Sura XCVI 

Recite in the name of the Lord who created; 

Created Man from nought but congealed blood;— 

Recite 1 For thy Lord is beneficent. 

It is He who hath taught (to record Revelation) with the I en; 
Hath taught. Man that which lie knoweth not. 

Nay, verily, Man is rebellious; 

Because he seeth himself to abound in Wealth. 

Verily, unto thy Lord is the return of all. 

Hast thou seen him that holdeth back 
The Servant (of God) when he prayeth? 


Sara xevi 


* It is cleai- that at a later period at least, if not from the lirst, 
Mahomet confounded Gabriel with the Holy Ghost The idea 
may have arisen from some such misapprehension as the following. 
Mary conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy Ghost which 
overshadowed her. But it was Gabriel who visited Mary to 
announce the conception of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost was, 
therefore, another name for Gabriel. We need hard y woiv or a 
this ignorance when Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the third Person in the lrimh ! 


/ 
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Wliat thinkest thou? had he listened to right Direction, 

And commanded unto Piety ? 

Dost thou not see that he hath rejected the Truth and turned 
his hack? 

What! Doth he not know that God seeth? 

Nay, verily, if he forbear not, We shall drag him by the Fore¬ 
lock,— 

The lying, sinful Forelock! 

Then let him. call hie company of friends, and We shall, call 
the guards of Hell; 

Nay 1 submit not. unto him; but worship, and draw nigh unto 
the Lord. * 


Tims was Mahomet, by whatever deceptive pro- **»■»« ^ 


cess, led to the high blasphemy of forging the name assumes the 


, * . ^ name of God 

of God, a crime repeatedly stigmatized in the Goran in m- 
itself as the greatest that mankind can commit. 
Thenceforward he spoke literally in the name of the 
Lord. And so scrupulous was he lest there should 
be in his pseudo-inspiration even the appearance of 
a human colouring, that every sentence of the 
Coran, whether of admonition, of warning, of in¬ 
struction, or of professed actual revelation, is pre¬ 
faced by the Divine command, * Speak’ or 1 Say 
which, if not expressed, must always be understood. 

Thus Suva CXII.,— 


Say: —He is Goo alone: God the Eternal! 
He begetteth not, and He is not begotten; 
And there is not any like unto Him. 


This commission pervaded the entire future becomes 

L the comm is- 

course of Mahomet, and mingled with his every siom-dProphet 

' w ‘'of God. 

action. He was now the Servant, the Prophet, the 

VOL, II. L 
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Vicegerent of God; and however much the sphere 
of action created by this principle might expand 
in ever widening circles, the principle itself was 
from the commencement absolute and complete. 
How far the two ideas of a resolution subjectively 
formed and involving a spontaneous course of 
action, and of a divine inspiration objectively im¬ 
parted and independent of his own will, were at 
first consciously and simultaneously present, and in 
what respective degrees, it is difficult to conjecture. 
But it is certain that the conception of a Divine 
commission soon took the entire and undivided 
possession of his soul; and, coloured though it often 
was by the events and inducements of the day, or 
mingled with apparently incongruous intentions 
and° desires, retained a paramount influence until 
the hour of his death. The 96 th Sura was, in fact, 
the starting point of Islam. Theologians and Bio¬ 
graphers generally hold it to be the first revealed 
Sura; and Mahomet himself used to refer to it as 
the commencement of his inspiration.* 

* Several years after, he mentions the vision which he believed 
himself now to have seen, in the following words:— 

Verily it is no other than a Revelation that has been 
inspired: 

One mighty and strong taught it unto him, 

One endued with 'wisdom; and he stood 
In the highest part of the Horizon, 

Then he drew near and approached. 

And lie reached to the distance of two bows’, length, or yet 


nearer: 
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But the Divine - commission was unheeded at The commis- 

mission 

Mecca. Scorn and abuse gathered thicker than slighted by tw 

_ Meccans. 

ever around him. He was taunted as a Poet car- 
ried away by wild fancy; as a Magician or a Sooth¬ 
sayer, for his oaths and rhapsodies resembled in 
style the oracles of such; or as one possessed by 
Genii and Demons. 

Grieved and dispirited, he fell back upon his vision, 
commission. Was it a warrant and command to«» preach, 
publish his message even to a stiff-necked and rebel¬ 
lious people, or not rather a simple attestation, for 
himself and his willing adherents alone, that his 
doctrine was true? Engrossed with these reflec¬ 
tions, the Prophet stretched himself upon his carpet, 
and, wrapping himself in his garments, fell into a 
trance or vision. The Angel was at hand, and 
Mahomet was aroused from his despondency to 
energy and action, by this animating message : 


Sura LXXIV. 

Oh thou that art covered! 
Arise and preach ! 

And magnify thy Lord; 

And purify thy Clothes; 

And depart from Uncleanness. 


Sura Lcxiv. 


And he revealed unto his servant that which lie revealed. 

The heart did not belie in that which he saw. 

What! Will ye then dispute with him concerning that which 
he saw? 

Sura liii. 4-12. 

He then alludes to a second vision of Gabriel, which will be 
referred to below. 
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And show not thy Favours, in the hope of se’f-aggrandisem^nt; 
And wait patiently for thy Lord. 

* # * * * 

Leave me and him whom I have created alone; 

On whom I have bestowed abundant Riches, 

And Sons dwelling before him; 

And disposed his affairs prosperously;— 

Yet he desireth that I should add thereto. 

Nay! Because he is to Gun Signs an Adversary, 

I will afflict him with tierce Calamity; 

For he imagined and devised Mischief in his heart. 

May he be damned! how he devised; 

Again, may lie be damned! how he devised! 

Then he looked; 

Then he frowned and scowled; 

Then he turned his back and looked contemptuously:— 

And he said, “ Verily, this is nothing hut Magick that will he 
iwought ;* 

Verily , this is no other than the speech of a Mortal 
Now, will I cast him into Hell fire. 

And what shall cause thee to know what Hell-kike is? 

It leaveth not, neither doth it suffer to escape, 

Candescent on the Skin. 

Over it are nineteen (Angels).! 


Nay, by the Moon! 

By the Night when it retireth! 

By the Mora when it reddeneth! 

Verily it is one of the most weighty matters,~ 
A warning to Mankind,— 


* Alluding to the doctrine of the Resurrection. The re-vivifi- 
cation of dry hones and dvist was laughed at as mere magic. 

+ At this point is interposed a passage (v. 31) evidently pro¬ 
duced many years after, probably at Medina, in reply to certain 
objections raised as it would appear by the Jews respecting the 
number of the infernal guard. 
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, [( -j Abuses his Opponents'. 

To him amongst you that desirefch to advance, or to remain 
• behind* 

Every Soul lieth in pledge for that which it hath wrought 
Excepting the Heirs of God’s right hand. 

In Gardens, they shall enquire concerning the Wicked;— 

“ What hath cast you into Hell f’ 

And they shall reply,—“ We v: re not of those that prayed; 

And we did not feed the Poor ; 

And we babbled minty with the vain Babblers > ; 

And ive were Rejecters of the Day of reckoning; 

Until the Conviction thereof overtook as.” 

• And the intercession of the Intercedes shall not avail them. 

Then what aileth them that they turn aside from the 
Admonition;— 

As if they were affrighted A sses 
Fleeing from a Lion ? 

. And every one of them desireth that expanded Pages be given 
unto him.* 

Nay l they dread not the Life to opine. 

Nay! This is a Warning; 

And whoso chooseth is warned thereby. 

And* there shall none be warned but as the Lord ploaseth. 

Htt is to be feared, and He is the Forgiver. 

It has been thought expedient to introduce this V fo» ctiw 
Sura nearly entire, not only for the remarkable opponents, 
commission in its opening lines to preach publicly , 
which forms a new and markei' stage in the mission 
of Mahomet, but as the best means of conveying 
some idea of the style of revelation adopted by 
Mahomet about the third or fourth year of his pro¬ 
phetical life. The person so vehemently condemned 

» i.e. that the divine message recorded upon pages should be 
miraculously brought from above to each objector, iu proof of 
Mahomet’s mission. 
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is supposed to have been Walid, the honoured 
Chief of Mecca, who, as mentioned iu the preceding 
chapter, was the first to raise his pick-axe on the 
rebuilding of the Kaaba. The heart £>f Mahomet 
was vindictive; and he dealt, through his Revela¬ 
tion, reproach and condemnation in the severest and 
most crushing terms against his adversaries. It was 
thus he cursed Abu Laliab his own uncle, and the 
father-in-law of two of his daughters, on account of 
his contemptuous bearing:— 

Sura cxi . Sura CXI. 

Damned be Abu Lahab's hands ; and lei himself be damned! 

His Riches .shall not profit him, nor that which lie hath gained. 

He shall be cast into the Fire of flame,* 

And his Wife also laden with Fuel, 

About her Neck shall be a rope of Palm-fibre.t 

I refrain however from entering here upon the 
consequences of the public preaching, and the 
struggle with idolatry. Our present object is simply 
to trace the growth of the idea of inspiration and a 
mission from the Deity in his mind ; and this I have 
attempted to do from the only reliable source—the 
revelations of Mahomet himself. 

* —a play upon the word Laliab, which signifies 

fame, as well as his .adversary’s name. 

| The story is that she had strewed Mahomet’s path with a 
bundle of thorns, whence her punishment. Abu Lahab is said, 
at an assembly summoned by Mahomet to hear his message, to 
have exclaimed, “ Let him he damned! Is this all he hath called 
us together for?” Whereupon this passage was revealed, damning 
Abu Laliab. 
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But in order to arive a full and perfect view ofTwtwonai 

° 1 account of the 

the progress of-Mahomet towards a belief in his first Nanning 
own inspiration, it is necessary to place before the mu™ - 
reader the statements of Tradition. These, how-"" 
ever, are at this point peculiarly untrustworthy. 

Mahomet himself, from whose lips alone any satis- 
factory account of the mental process could have 
been gained, was reserved, if not entirely silent, on 
the subject. It is likely that the painful season of 
perturbation and dubitancy recurred ungratefully 
to his memory; and that the grand result,the salient 
point of his career, viz., the commission to recite 
and to preach in the name of God, obscured, if it 
did not entirely hide, the steps which led to it. - 

A fain, the fixed dogma with which every Mahtf* and-tecau-r 

° the theory hi 

metan sets out, that the Coran contains no bura, no inspiration 

, i • i t i . prevented Iree 

sentence, nor even a single word, which oul notenquiij-j 
emanate by direct communication from God, has 
confined and misled the conclusions of the biogra¬ 
phers.* It would be blasphemy with them to hold 
that anything of human origin,— : any fragments of 
the spontaneous mueings of the Prophet’s mind 
before his revelations were cast in the unvarying 
mould of inspiration, have found their way into the 
Coran; and hence they miss the clue which the. 
above or similar speculations may supply for tracing 
approximately the course of Mahomet’s mental and 
spiritual history. 


* See p. ii. chap. i. of the Introduction. 
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^ as ify) whatever facts the biographers may have 
gave birth to preserved from the tradition of Khadija’s recollec- 

miraculous . ° 

toons* have been greatly distorted by the miraculous 
associations cast around them. Mahomet himself 
was not unwilling to countenance such superstitious 
belief. And there is no subject which, in the growth 
of tradition, would imperceptibly acquire more 
wonderful and mysterious colouring than the com¬ 
munication of Divine monitions to the heart of 
Mahomet, and more especially their first beginnings,f 
Having thus warned the reader against a too implicit 
faith in the representations of Tradition, I proceed to 
give them as nearly as possible in the original words. 

The first beginnings of the .Prophet’s inspiration 
were " ! real visions .” Every vision that he saw 
was clear as the breaking forth of the morning. 
This continued for some time, and he grew ex¬ 
tremely fond of privacy ;—nothing was so pleasing 
to him as retirement. So he used to repair to a 
cave on Mount Hirft, where he passed whole days 


Traditional 

►Statement. 


* See p. liv. of the same chap. Canon I. ». It is lo be re¬ 
membered that this period preceded the time at which Mahomet 
stood forth prominently to public notice, as a preacher. Then his 
system had been matured, and the idea of Inspiration formed. 
But before that time he could not have been the object of much 
observation. Khadtja must have been almost the only witness of 
,hiM earliest mental struggles. Ali was but a boy; and it is 
doubtful how far Zeid and Abu Bakr were yet on sufficiently 
intimate terms with him, to be made the confidants of his 
most secret thoughts. 

f Vide chap. i. Introduction, p. Ixiii. Canon II. d. 
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• 

and nights alone before he revisited Ms family; then 
he would return to Khadlja, and remain for a time 
at home through affection for her. This went on 
until the Truth burst upon him, which, happened 
in the cave of HinL 

About this time, while he was at Ajy'ad,* he saw Gabriel 
an angel in the sky calling to him, “ Oh Mahomet 1 M.ihomct. 

I am Gabriel 1" and he was terrified, for so often as 
he raised his head to the heavens he saw the angel.f 
And he returned hastily to Khadlja, and told her 
all that had happened; and he said, “ Oh Khadljal 
I have never detested anything with greater abhor- ^ ^ 
rence than these idols and soothsayers, and now verily becoming a 
1 fear lest I should turn out a soothsayer myself." f ’ 00t ' ajor ' 
“Never, my cousin! say not so. The Lord will 
not treat thee thus;” and she proceeded to recount 
his many virtues, on which she founded this assur- KhadS j a and 
ance. Then she repaired to Waraca.J and repeated 
to him what Mahomet had told her. “By the 
Lord!” replied the aged man, “ thy .uncle’s son 
speaketh the truth. This verily is the beginning of 
prophecy. And there shall come unto him the 


* This I conclude is the same as the modern Jydd } the moun¬ 
tain tract South of Mecca. 

| Other traditions say only that he saw a light, and heard a 
voice. Kdtib al Wdckidi , p. 37. 

} W&chidi adds, “ this was the first time she went to Waraca,” 
as if there were also a second visit which, however, is not men¬ 
tioned,—the tradition being fragmentary. It can hardly mean 
“ the first” in the sense that she had never visited him before. 

VOL. II. m 
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Great Law* like unto the Law of Moses. Where¬ 
fore charge him that he entertain none but hopeful 
thoughts within his heart. If he should declare 
himself a Prophet while I am yet alive, 1 will 
believe in him and I will stand by him.” 
he N ’ ow the fir st Sura revealed to Mahomet was the 
94th, Recite in the name of the Lord , &c .; and that 
descended on him in the cave of Hira. After this 
he waited several daysf without seeing Gabriel. 
And he became greatly downcast, so that he went 
out at one time to the Mount of Thubeir, and at 
another to Hira, seeking to cast himself headlong 
from thence. While thus intent on self-destruction 
he was suddenly arrested by a voice from heaven. 
He looked up, and lo! Gabriel upon a throne 
between the heavens and the earth, who said, “ Oh 
Mahomet! thou art the Prophet of the Lord , in truth , 

Gabriel again and 1 am. Gabriel!" Then Mahomet turned to go 

appears and , , 1 ^ o 

comforts him. to ms own house; and the Lord comforted him, 
and strengthened his heart. And thereafter Reve¬ 
lations began to follow one upon another with 
frequency.;}; 


A1 numbs .*il ukbar ;■—minus jbjging the Arabic foiin for Noiiios, 
u the Law.” 

t UW —“days.” The period is indefinite. 

t- l above account is from the Katib al Whckidi, who is at this 
point more succinct-and freer from the marvellous than Ilishami. 

L ban again surpasses Hisb^mi in the miraculous character of his 
statements; and the number and variety of his absurd traditions 
illustrate the rapidity with which, in the third century, fabricated 
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The; period succeeding the revelation of the 96th 
Sura, during which inspiration was suspended, and 
Mahomet in despondency contemplated suicide, is 

stories obtained currency. The following is an outline from Hishami 
and Tabari, of the current version of the first stirrings of inspiration. 

a On the night whereon the Lord was minded to deal graciously 
with him, Mahomet relates that Gabriel came to him as he. slept 
with his family in the cave of Hirft; and he held in his hand a 
piece of silk with writing thereon, and he said Read! Mahomet 
replied, I do not (i.e. cannot) read . Whereupon the angel laid hold 
ol him so tightly, that he thought death had come upon him. Then 
said Gabriel a second iime, Read! And Mahomet replied, What 
shall I read? which words he uttered only to escape the previous 
agony. And Gabriel proceeded :—Read (recite) in the name of thi/ 
Lordy <f'C .;—-repeating the 96 th Sura to the end of v. 5; and when 
he had ended, the angel left him; and u the words, said Mahomet, 
“were as though they had been graven on my heart.” Suddenly 
the thought occurred to him that he was possessed of evil, spirits, 
and he meditated suicide; but as he rushed forth with the inten¬ 
tion of casting himself down a precipice, lie was arrested by 
Gabriel, and stood for a long time transfixed by the sight of hi rn. At 
last the vision disappeared, and Mahomet returned to Khadija w ho, 
alarmed at his absence, bad sent messengers to Mecca in quest of 
him. In consternation he threw himself into her lap, and told 
her all that had occurred. She reassured him, saying that he 
would surely be a prophet, and w ent off to Waraca, who confirmed 
her in the same belief. 

Another account odds that she took Mahomet to Waraca, who 
foretold to him that he would be rejected by his people, and ex¬ 
pelled from Mecca, but that if he himself survived to that period, 
he would assist and defend him. Tabari y p. 87. 

The story that Khadija went to the Monk Addas, who gave 
her a book from which she might learn whether the visitant was 
an Angel or a Devil, is evidently a fiction, and does not appear to 
exist in any early authority. See Sprenger , p. 107. 

Another story is that Khadija, to assure Mahomet, tested the 
character of the Spirit, by making him sit first on her right knee, 


Variety of 
accounts 
regarding the 
stoppage of 
Inspiration. 
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generally represented as of longer duration than in 
the above statement. This interval, styled the 
Fatrah or “ Intermission,” is variously held to have 
lasted from six months to three years. At its close, 
the 74th and £>3rd Suras, containing assurance of 
mercy and the command to preach, were delivered. 
The accounts, however, are. throughout confused, if 
not contradictory; and we can only gather with 
certainty that there was a time (corresponding with 
the deductions which we have drawn from the 
Coran itself), during which the mind of Mahomet 
hung in suspense, and doubted the Divine mission.* 


then on her left, in both of which positions the apparition con¬ 
tinued. Then she took him in her lap, and removed her veil, or 
uncovered lier garments, when it disappeared,—thus proving that 
the spirit was a modest and virtuous being. Thereupon Kliadija 
exclaimed, Rejoice my cousin , for by the Lordl it is an Angel , and 
no Deoil 

Some Christian commentators refer to this tradition in illustra¬ 
tion of 1 Cor. xi. 10, “ For this cause ought the woman to have 
power (a veil or covering) on her head because of the Angels:”— 
that is, according to their explanation, in order to shield them 
from the glances of the evil spirits. An unlikely interpretation. 
See Stanley , in loco. 

On another occasion, being terrified he entreated lvhadija to 
cover him up, on which was revealed the 74th Sura, beginning 
Oh thou covered! Again the Prophet having had no visits from 
Gabriel for some time, Khadija said to him;— Verily 1 fear that 
God is displeased with thee; whereupon was revealed Suraxciii;— 
Thy Lord hath not removed from thee , neither is he displeased , 

But all such traditions are evidently founded upon the attempt to 
explain, or illustrate, the passages of the Co ran referred to. 

Some state that he “ used to hear a voice and see a light,” 
without receiving any revelation for seven years; and that the 
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What was the character of Mahomet’s ecstatic ° f 

periods,—whether they were simply reveries of ecstatic 
profound meditation, or swoons connected with a 
morbid excitability of the mental or physical consti¬ 
tution,—or in fine were connected with any measure 
of supernatural influence,—it would be difficult to 
determine. Upon this subject, exaggerated details 
and fabrications of a marvellous character are to 
be suspected throughout the Mahometan authori¬ 
ties.* The following particulars it may, however, 
be well to record:— 

At the moment of inspiration, anxiety pressed upon Traditional 
the Prophet, and his countenance was troubled.^ 

He fell to the ground like one intoxicated or over¬ 
come by sleep; and in the coldest day his forehead 
would be bedewed with large drops of perspiration. 

Even his she-camel, if Mahomet chanced to become 
inspired while he rode upon her, would become 
affected by a wild excitement, sitting down and 
rising up, now planting her legs rigidly, then 
throwing them about as if they would be parted 
from her. To outward appearance Inspiration 


prophetic period at Mecca, during which inspiration descended, 
lasted only eight years. They would thus make the foimer period 
of preliminary monitions to begin at the thirty-eighth year of the 
Prophet’s life. 

* See the d priori signs of inspiration given in the Introduction 
to the I-IistoTy of Ibn Khaldun,—as quoted by Sprenger, p. 111. 

\ Kdtib al WAdkidi, p. 37 1. j <t! (_ )J, y hole fffft I Jl 
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descended unexpectedly, and without any previous 
warning even to the Prophet.* 

When (Questioned on the subject Mahomet replied, 
tcfimTOgivcn “ I ns pi ra ^ on descendeth upon me iu one of two 
ways; sometimes Gabriel cometli and communi¬ 
cated! the Kevelation unto me, as one man unto 
another, and this is easy; at other times, it aflfecteth 
me like the ringing of a bell, penetrating my very 
heart, and rending me as it were in pieces; and 
this it is which grievously afflicteth me.”f In the 
later period of life Mahomet referred his gray 
hairs to the withering effect produced upon him by 
the “ terrific Suras.”! 


* Abd al Rahman relates that on the return from Hodeibia 
(A.II. 6,) he saw the people urging on their camels. u And every 
one was enquiring of his neighbour the cause. And they replied, 
“ Inspiration hath descended on the .Prophet.” So we too urged 
on our camels, and reached lyiahomcfc standing by Kira al Gliamim. 
And when such numbers of the people as he desired had gathered 
around him, he began to recite the Fortieth Sura.” Kdtih al 
Wdckidi , p. 102-J. 

t There are two traditions to this effect from different sources, 
slightly varying in expression, but similar in purport. Kdtih al 
Wdckidi , p. 

No case occurs to me in which it is represented that Mahomet 
was beforehand aware that the Inspiration was about to come 
upon him. 

\f The u terrific” Suras, as specified in T he numerous traditions 
on this subject, are, " Sura Hud (xi.) and its Sisters;”—the 
u Sisters ” are variously given as Suras 11, ‘21, 56, 69, 77, 78,81, 
101;—all Meccan, and some of them very early Suras. 

White Abu Bakr and Omar sat in the Mosque, at Medina, 
Mahomet suddenly came upon them from the door of one of his 
wives 1 houses (which opened into the mosque,) stroking and 
lifting up his beard, and looking at it. Now his beard had in it 
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Belief in Evil Spirit# and Genii. 

It will not have escaped observation that Tradi-^ h o 0 ® etea 
tion has represented Mahomet at one time under 
serious apprehensions lest the beginnings of inspira- Genii, 
tion were in reality tho promptings of evil Spirits or 
of Genii who had taken possession of him. Tho 
views entertained by Mahometans regarding the 
Genii are curious, and founded upon tradition 
traced up to the time of Mahomet himself. Before 
the mission of the Prophet, the Devils and Genii, it 
is fancied, had access to the outskirts of Heaven, and 
by assiduous eaves-dropping secured some of the 
secrets of the upper world, which they communi¬ 
cated to Soothsayers and Diviners upon earth. 

But no sooner did Mahomet appear than they were 
driven from the skies, and, whenever they dared to 
approach, flaming bolts were hurled at them. The 
flaming bolts appear to mankind as falling stars. 

Just at this epoch the show of falling stars was 
consequently brilliant and uninterrupted; and the 
Arabs, it is said, were much alarmed at the porten- 
tious phenomenon.* 1 Such a belief in the existence 

man y more "white hairs than his head. And A.bu Ilakr said, 

« Ali, thou, for whom I would sacrific father and mother, white 
hairs are hastening upon theel” And the Prophet raised up his 
beard with his hand and gazed at it; and Abu Bakr’s eyes filled 
with tears. “ Yes," said Mahomet, “ Hfid, (Sura xi.) “ and its 
Sisters, have hastened my white hairs.”—“ And what” asked 
Abu Bakr “are its sisters?” “ The Inevitable (Sura 56,) and the 
Striking (Sura 101.’’) Kdtib al WAckidi, p. 84. 

* Vide Hishdmi, pp. 45, 46; and Kdtib al Wddddi, p. 81$. It 
is just possible that, at the period referred to, there may have 
been an unusually grand and numerous display of falling stars, 
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and history of the Genii, childish as it may appear, 
is clearly developed in the Goran; and throws a 
mysterious light upon the inner recesses of the Pro¬ 
phet’s mind.'* 


Influence qf 
Satan con- 


The early doubts of Mahomet, and his suspicion 

ggj- 11 of being under the influence of Genii or Evil Spirits, 

explanation of suggest the enquiry whether that suspicion had in 

belief in his reality any true foundation, or was the mere fancy of 
.own inspi- . . . . . J 

ration. an excited imagination. It is incumbent upon us to 
consider this question from a Christian point of 
view, and to ask whether the supernatural influ¬ 
ence, which appears to have acted upon the soul of 
the Arabian Prophet, may not have proceeded 
from the Evil One and Ins emissaries. It is not for 
us to dogmatize on. so recondite and mysterious a 
subject; hut the views which Christian verity 
compels us to entertain regarding the Angel of 
darkness and his followers, would not be satisfied 

which at certain periods, possibly at certain points of the earth’s 
course, are known to be specially abundant. 

* In Sura Ixxii. vv. 8-10, the Genii are thus represented as 
conversing one with another;—“And verily we used to pry into 
the Heavens, but we found it to be hi led with a strong guard and 
•with darning darts. And we used to sit in some of the seats 
thereof to listen j but whoever listeneth now, findeth a darning bolt 
in ambush. And we know not whether evil be hereby intended 
against those upon earth, or whether the Lord be minded to guide 
them into the right way ” When they heard Mahomet reciting 
the Koran, numbers of them believed. Compare also Suras xv., 
17, 18; lxvii., 5; xxxvii., 6; xxvi., 210; and Ixxxi., 24. The 
Coran is stated in some of its verses to have been revealed for the 
benefit and salvation both of Men and Oenii. 
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without some allusion to the fearful power exercised 
by them, as one at least of the possible causes of the 
fall of Mahomet—the once sincere enquirer- into 
the meshes of deception. Assuredly, Mahomet 
himself lived under the deep and constant convic¬ 
tion of the personality of Satan and his Angels, and ’ 
of his own exposure to their influence* 

The nature of such influence, .as well as its possi* foMom 
bility, may perhaps be best illustrated by the temp- rcfernnoc to 
tation of which our blessed Saviour is related XU of our Saviour 
the Gospels to have been, at the opening of his 
ministry, the subject. Let us endeavour briefly to 
follow out the parallel. 

In his first approach, Satan taking advantage of t. TeMpntkm 
the cravings of hunger, tempted Jesus to contravene from "mw- 
the Law of his human existence by supplying his wun’-tsio 
temporal wants through his supernatural powers. ^unX" 1 
But sternly did He throw aside the suggestion, and 
throughout hie life appears to have ever refrained 


* The fallowing passages may be consulted on this point. 
Sura iv., 117; vi. # 67, 113, 121; xvl, 98-100; xix* 82: 
xxii., 53, 54; xxiii., 99; xli., 35; xliii., 84; and cxiv., in 
which latter Sura the word s< Whisperer” is admitted to moan 
the Devil. A reference to these passages will show that, in the 
system of Mahomet, Satan and bis Angels have, power to incite 
the wicked to evil, and even to suggest sinful thoughts and actions 
to the good, not excluding Mahomet himself. The doctrine of the 
personality of the Devil is patent from references to it throughout 
the Coran, especially the parts containing such statements as 
the account of the FaB, the Day of Judgment, description of 
llell,&c. 
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from bringing the Divine power which He possessed 
to the relief of his personal wants. 


Am analogous temptation was ever ready to 
entrap the footsteps of Mahomet, He, indeed, was 


AT)eulogy in 

tliO; otiih' Of 
Mithomct. 


not possessed of any inherent supernatural ability. 
But, as a teach'T who professed'himself inspired, he 
arrogated a spiritual power which he was continually 
tempted to misuse in subservience to his personal 
necessities and even to his erring desire*. The 
subsequent records of his life too plainly prove that 
he fell into the snare. 



II. Tercyyta- 
turn to mo- 
j/hHs spiritual 
and lawful 
by 

uniawl u I 
irtvau‘b 1 


display of supernatural energy. The object was 
legitimate; but the means would have involved a 
rash and presumptuous tempting of the Divine 
providence, to which his humanity owed a perfect 
subordination. Jesus was to advance his religion 
by no such unauthorized expedients;—-however 
much it was the object of his mission, upon appro¬ 
priate occasions, to display before the world the 
Divine glory of his nature, or show with what 
tremendous energy and Godlike manifestation He 
could have supported his teaching. “ If He be (he 
Son of God , let Him come down from the crossf 
was a suggestion from the same source; yet He 
descended not. It was the law of his human life 
to deny himself the use of that power, by which he 
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coulr have summoned Legions to work out his 
plans and blast tile machinations of his enemies. 

Vv hat s» melancholy light does the comparison Analogy i» 
east upon the career of Mahomet! //<?, it is true, Mahomet!' 
owned no divine energy. But he was tempted to 
assume a forged weapon of fearful energy and 
temper by which to work out his ends. That 
Instrument was the Name ; qf God. As his scheme 
advanced, he betook himself to other means; and 
sought by temporal inducements, and by the force 
of arms, to extend the worship of the One God. 

The subtile nature of the temptation was the same 
i k® re as i° the narrative of the Evangelists -,—to com¬ 
pass a pious end by unlawful means. 

Again, the Devil tempted Jesus to fall down and mi. Tempted 
worship him by the promise of the kingdoms of the ^'VwiX 0 ' 
world and the glory of them. Perhaps the nature the world, 
of the satanic insinuation maybe thus conceived. 

A death struggle was at hand between the kingdom 
of Jesus and the world; a mortal combat, in which, 
through Death itself, Life was to be won for his 
people. To the world’s end, the power of Dark¬ 
ness would form an awful antagonism to the power 
of Christianity, impeding its spread, and often 
recapturing its very concjuests. Was it possible to 
compromise the struggle ? Would Satan abate the 
fierceness of his opposition? If he were even to 
remain neutral, how would the contest be lightened, 
and what millions more might be brought into the 
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kingdom of Heaven! And this might be gained 
by the acknowledgment of a Power that in reality 
leads captive the great mass of mankind. By so 
slight a compromise with the spirit of the World, 
was it not incumbent to secure such vast and noble 
ends? A little concession would avoid a struggle 
of inconceivable anguish and loss, and with certainty 
.secure a vast and glorious success not otherwise to 
be hoped for, and all tending to the honour of God. 
Thus would the worldling have reasoned, and thus 
decided. But Jems knew of -no compromise with 
Sin, even in its most hidden form; and, fully conscious 
of the fearful nature of the approaching combat, 
rejected the alluring offer. 

So did not Mahomet. He listened to the sug¬ 
gestion, and was tempted to seek a compromise 
between Religion and the World. The effect was 
a politico-religious system, formi r •* the closest com¬ 
bination imaginable between work, mess and spiri¬ 
tuality, between Good and Evil. Barely so much 
of virtue and of spiritual truth is retained as will 
appease the religious principle which exists in man, 
and his inward craving after the service of his 
Creator; while the reins of passion and indulgence 
are relaxed to the utmost extent compatible with 
the appearance of goodness. Mahometanism indeed 
presents a wonderful adaptation to fallen humanity. 
The spurious imitation of godliness satisfies the 
Serious; the laxity of its moral code, and the com- 
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patibility of its external observances with inner 
irreligron, present, no barrier to the Sensualist. 

■Whatever compromise was made bv Mahomet m»» a 

, it, • , ... compromise 

on the one hand, the expectations held forth on the between 
other were well fulfilled; for the Kingdoms of thistbc^iww!"' 
world and the glory of them, followed in rapid 
sueo •ssion in the train of Mam. 

I think that I need to offer no apology fbl the 
introduction, of: tins parallel. If we admit that our 
Saviour was at the commencement of his mission 
the subject of a direct and special temptation by the 
Evil one, we may safely assume that a similar combat 
■possibly was waged, though with far other results, 
in the case of Mahomet. 

Happy would it have been for the memory of if Mnbo.net 
the Arabian Prophet, if his career had terminated bjTaauperl' 1 
with his flight from Mecca. Then, indeed, the im- 
putation of a compromise such as has been above HwUna prove* 
supposed might, with some show of justice, have tonAn cvii 
been branded as uncharitable and unwarranted. sourCt - 
But the fruits of his principles, as exhibited in con¬ 
nection with his prophetic office, at Medina, are of 
too unequivocal a character to. allow a doubt that 
if he acted under a supernatural guidance, that 
guidance proceeded from no pure and holy source. 

Ambition, rapine, assassination, lust, are the un¬ 
denied features of his late-/ life, openly sanctioned 
by the assumed permission, sometimes even by the 
express command of the Most High! May we 
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conceive that a diabolical influence and inspi¬ 
ration, was permitted to enslave the heart of him 
who had deliberately yielded to the compromise 
with evil? May not Satan have beguiled the heart, 
in the habitude of an Angel of light and, even when 
insinuating hia vilest suggestions, have professed 
himself a Messenger ii-om -the God of purity and 
holiness? If so, what an assimilation must gra¬ 
dually have been wrough t between the promptings 
of the Evil one from without, and the subjective 
perceptions of Mahomet within, when he could 
imagine, and with earnestness and sincerity assert, 
that the Almighty had sanctioned and even en¬ 
couraged his debased appetites! 

Such pond- It. is enough to have suggested the awful possi- 
nullgosied? not bility, None may venture an unhesitating reply, 
dogmatised unt jj there are laid bare to Our view, in a more 

spiritual state, the workings and the manifold 
agencies of that, unseen life which, though un¬ 
ceasingly active both* within us and around us, re¬ 
mains mysteriously hid from mortal ken. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Extension of Islam and Early Converts , from the assumption 
by Mahomet of the prophetical office to the date of the first 
Emigration to Abyssinia . 

j § ' 

./Eitat, 44 - 45 * 

1 f , tij) ’ „ / u {, j Muii , £ j i, 

The weary region of uncertainty and speculation Position trf, 
has been left behind. Towards the forty-fourth his forty- 
year of his age we find Mahomet, now emerged 
from doubt and obscurity, clearly and unequivocally • 
asserting that lie had been ordained a Prophet to 
cr.ll the Arabs to the Lord, reciting his warnings 
and exhortations as messages that emanated direct 
from the mouth of Goo, and implicitly believing (to 
all outward appearance) his inspiration and mission 
to be divine. We find him already surrounded by 
a little band of followers, all animated by ardent 
devotion to himself, and earnest belief in God as 
his guide and inspirer. 

It is strongly corroborative of Mahomet’s sin- Earliest con- 

° J , verts. 

cerity that the earliest converts to Islam were his t 
bosom friends and the people of his household; 
who, intimately acquainted with his private life, 
could not fail otherwise to have detected those 

voi,. n. o 
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discrepancies which, more or less, invariably exist 
between the professions of the hypocritical deceifbr 
abroad, and his actions at home. 

KhatHja. The faithful KhadIja has already been made 
known to the reader, as the sharer in the enquiries 
of her husband, and probably the first convert to 
his doctrines. “ So Kbadija believed” (runs the 
simple tradition), “ and attested the truth of that 
which came to him from God. Thus was the Lord 
minded to lighten the burden of his Prophet; for he 
heard nothing that grieved him touching his rejec¬ 
tion by the people, but he had recourse unto her, 
and she comforted, re-assured, and supported him.’'" 

Zeii. Zeid, the former slave, and Ms wife Omm Ay man 
(or Baraka), the nurse of Mahomet, have also been 
noticed. Though Zeid was now a free man, yet 
being the adopted son of Mahomet and his intimate 
friend, it is probable that he lived in close connec¬ 
tion with his family, if not actually an ostensible 
member of it. lie, too, was one of the earliest 
believers.f 


Alt. 


The little Am had now reached the age of thir¬ 
teen or fou r teen years, and already gave tokens of 
the wisdom and judgment which distinguished his 


* Hishdmi) p. 68. H© promised her a palace in Paradise, formed 
out of a gigantic pearl, “ wherein there would be neither strife 
nor toil.” 

t Hith&mi , p. 66. 
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after life. Though possessed of indomitable courage, 
he was meditative and reserved, and lack' d the 
stirring energy which would have rendeied him a 
valuable and effective propagator of Islam. He grew 
up from a child in the faith of Mahomet, and Ins 
earliest associations strengthened the convictions of 
matured age. It is said that as Mahomet was onee^ 
engaged with the lad in prayer, in one of the glens 
near Mecca, whither they retired to avoid the jeers 
of their neighbours, Abu Ttllib chanced to pass by, 
and said to Mahomet, “My nephew! what is this 
new faith I see thee following?”—“ Oh, my uncle! 
This is the religion of God, and ol His angels, and 
of His prophets; the religion of Abraham. The 
Lord hath sent me an Apostle unto His servants; 
and thou, my. uncle, art the most worthy of all that 
I should address my invit ation unto, anu the most 
■ worthy to assist the Prophet ot the Lord. A ou 
Talib replied, “I am not able, my nephew, to sepa 
rate from the religion and the customs of my fore¬ 
fathers, but I swear that so long as I live, no one shall 
dare to trouble thee.” Then, turning to his son, the 
little A1 i, who had professed a similar fr ith and the; 
resolution to follow Mahomet, he said, “ Well,, my 
son, he will not invite thee to aught but that which 
is good; wherefore thou art free to cleave unto 

him.”* 

’ *Uish.im, P . 06; Tabari, p. 108.' This conversation, like 
most of riie stories of the period, is of a type moulded by subse- 
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n a,ac.,, J o the family group it is hardly necessary to add 
the aged cousin ofKhadija, Wahaca, whose profes¬ 
sion oi Christianity and support of Mahomet have 
been already mentioned; because it is agreed by 
all that he died before Mahomet had entered upon 
his public ministry. 

Abu Bah. In the little circle there was on belonging 
to another branch of the Coreish, who, after 
Khadija, may claim precedence in conversion to 
Islam. Abu Baku, of the Bani Taym, had long 
been a familiar friend of Mahomet; with him he 
probably had lamented the gross darkness of Mecca, 
find sought after a better faith. He lived in the 
same quarter of the city as Khadija. * When Maho¬ 
met removed thither the intimacy became closer, 
and the attachment of Abu Bakr was soon rivet ted 
by implicit faith in his friend as the apostle of God. 
Ayesha, his daughter (born about this period, and' 
destined while yet a girl to be the Prophet’s bride), 
“could not remember the time when both her parents 


quent Mahometan ideas. The tele has however been admitted 
into the text because in itself not improbable. The facts are at 
any rate in accordance with Abu Talib’s character, and his con¬ 
stant support of Mahomet. 

both Abu Bakr and Khadija lived in the quarter now called 
Ztuikack al llajar. See the plan of Mecca in chap. ii. p. 5 
This street “ comprises the birth place of Fatima, the daughter of 
Mahommed, and of Abu Bakr, the Prophet’s successor.” Burk- 
hardt's Travels , p. 126. 
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were not true believers,* and when Mahomet did not 
daily visit her father’s house morning and evening, f 
Of Abu Bakr, the Prophet said, “ I never invited 
any to the faith who displayed not hesitation and 
perplexity—excepting only Abu Bakr; who, when 
I had propounded unto him ’ Ilsam, tarried not, 
neither was perplexed.”! 

The character and appearance of this Chief of His appear- 
Islam, and bosom friend of Mahomet, demand a character, 
detailed description. Abu Bakr was about two 
years years younger than the Prophet; short in 
stature, and of a small spare frame; the eyes deeply 
seated under a high projecting forehead. His com¬ 
plexion was fair, and his face thin, so that you could 
see the veins upon it.§ Shrewd and intelligent, he 
yet wanted the originality of genius; his nature 

♦ Kdtib at Wdckidi , p. 211*. Asm*, Ayesha’s sister (but by 
another mother) is related to have said the same thing of her 
father, Abu Bakr. Ibid. 

t Ibid. 

$ Ilishdmi, p. G7. 

§ This description is from the KMb al Wlckidi. It must, how¬ 
ever, be remembered (as has already been remarked in the case 
of Mahomet, vide chap. ii. p. 15,) that the personal details pre¬ 
served by tradition are those of his later life. The “ loosely 
hanging clothes” and :t flaccid hips/’ described by t£e Secretary, 
were probably not characteristic of his manhood, and have there¬ 
fore not been adopted in the text. He had little hair on his body; 
the joints of his fingers were small and fine. At the emigration 
to Medina, his hair was the whitest among Mahomet’s followers; 
but he used to dye it. 
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was mild and sympathetic, but not incapable of 
firm purpose where important interests were con¬ 
cerned. Impulse and passion rarely prompted his 
actions; he was guided by reason and calm convic¬ 
tion. Faithful and unvarying in his attachment to 
the Prophet, he was known (and is to the present 
day familiar throughout the realms of Islam ), as Ax 
SadIck, “ the True."* He was also styled Al 
Atowdh , “ the Sighing,” from his tender and com¬ 
passionate heart. 


Hu generosity Abu Bakr was a diligent and successful mer- 


and popular* 
ity. 


chant, and being frugal and simple in hie habits, 


possessed at his conversion about 40,000 dirhems. 
His generosity, was rare, his charity unwearying. 
The greater part of his fortune was expended in the 
purchase of such unfortunate slaves as from their 
inclination to the new faith were persecuted by the 
unbelieving Meccans; so that but 5,000 dirhems 
were left when, ten or twelve years after, he emi- 


* Some say he was so called because lie bore testimony to the 
truth of Mahomet’s heavenly journey. He was called also Al 
Atick from his handsome countenance ( Risk . p. 67); or because 
Mahomet so named him as one preserved from hell-fire, Kdtib al 
Wdctidi) p. 211-}. His proper name was Abdallah, son of 
Othra&n Abu Cahafa. It is not clear when he obtained the name 
of Abu Bakr. If, as appears probable, it was given him because 
his daughter Ayesha was Mahomet’s only virgin bride Jij then 
it could not have been till after the emigration to Medina, when 
the Prophet, by marrying many undows , had given a distinction 
and peculiarity to his marriage with Ayesha. 
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grated with the Prophet to Medina. Abu Bakr 
was unusually familiar with the history of the 
Coreish, who often referred to him for genealogical 
information, His judgment was calm and impar¬ 
tial, his conversation agreeable, his demeanour 
affable and engaging; his society and advice were 
therefore much sought after by the Coreish, and he 
was popular throughout the city.* 

To gain such a man as a staunch adherent of his 
claims was for Mahomet a most important step. grins five 

cut iy ( on ▼ crcsj 

Abu Bakr’s influence was freely surrendered to the 

cause of Islam, and five of the earliest converts are 

attributed to his exertions and example. Three 

were but striplings. Sdad , the son of Abu IV ackkas, Saad,^z°bcir, 

converted in his sixteenth or seventeenth year, was 

the nephew of Amina.’}* Zobeir, son of Al Aw warn, 

* The authorities for these details of Abu Bakr are kdtib 
al Wdckkli, pp. 211 £-215, HisMmi, p. 67; Tabari, p. 112. 

Sprenger (pp. 170, 171,) has ably and faithfully drawn his 
character. I quite agree with him in considering “ the faith of 
Abu Bakr the greatest guarantee of the sincerity of Mohammed 
in the*beginning of his career—and, indeed, in a modi tied sense, 
throughout his life. 

*)* The mother of Mahomet. See Kdtib cil WdcJcidi, pp, 

205-2071* Saad pursued at Mecca the trade of manufacturing 
arrows. He died at Al Ackick, ten Arabian miles from Medina, 

(whither they carried him for burial, )*A.H. 50 or 55, aged about 
seventy. These dates would make him still younger at the period 
of conversion than is represented by the Secretary. But through¬ 
out this stage we must bear in mind that (according to Canon 
II, c. Introduction, chap. i. p. lxii.) the tendency ot tradition is to 
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probably still younger, was at once the nephew of 
Kbacbja, and the son of Mahomet’s aunt Safi a.* 
About the same age was Talha, the renowned 
warrior of after days, and related to Abu Bakr 
hinlself.f 

The fourth was Othm&n son of A film (successor 
of Abu Bakr and Omar in the Caliphate), who, 


place the conversion of the leaders of Islam earlier than it acrually 
occurred. It is therefore not improbable that Sdad’s conversion 
may have taken place a few years later than the period referred 
to in the text; or, occurring at the period specified, he may have 
died more advanced in years than is admitted by tradition. 

* Zobeir -was the grandson of Khuweilid, Khadija’s father. He 
was also the grandson of Abd al Muttalib by his daughter 
Sofia. He was assassinated, A.H. 3(5, aged sixty-lour, according 
to others sixty-seven. Katibal }\ r dcki<h\ pp. 1974-200. He was 
a butcher; and his father a grain merchant or, as others have it, 
a tailor. 

f Talha, son of Obeidalla was a Coreishite, of the Bani Tayxn. 
His grandfather was a brother of the grand-father of Abu Bakr. 
He was killed in the battle of the Camel, A.D. 30, aged sixty-two 
or sixty-four. He would thus be, at the period referred to in the 
text, fifteen or sixteen years old. The Kutib al "W&ckidi tells an 
absurd story that when at Bostra with a caravan, a monk en¬ 
quired of them whether “ Ahmed had yet appeared at Mecca”— 
<* And who is Ahmed ?" they asked. il He is the son of Abdallah, 
the son of Abd al Muttalib,” replied the monk; “ this is the month 
in which he is to arise; and he will emigrate from Mecca to the 
country of date trees, and the stony salt land (Medina). Ye 
should haste away to meet him!” Talha set forth at once for 
Mecca, and was told on his arrival that Mahomet had put forward 
prophetical claims, and that Abu Bakr had declared for him. So 
Talha believed, and accompanied Abu Bakr to Mahomet, and the 
Prophet rejoiced when he heard the story of the Monk. 
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though of the Ommeyad stock, was a grandson by 
his mother of Ab al Muttalib. Hockey a., being now, 
or shortly after, free from her connection with Otba, 
the son of the hostile Abu Lahab, Mahomet gave 
her in marriage to Othmftn, whose wife she con¬ 
tinued until her death some ten or twelve years 
afterwards, Othindn was at this period between 
thirty and forty years of age. 5 * * The fifth was Abo 

Talha may possibly have heard some Syrian monk speak of the 
evil of idolatry &c., and been thus prepared to follow Mahomet’s 
doctrine. But the details of the story as given by the Secretary 
are too absurd to need refutation. 

Nowfal, a brother of Khadija, persecuted Abu Pakr and Talha, 
and bound them together with a rope, win -ice they received the 
name of Al Carcmeinj “ the Bound. 1 ’ Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 220V, 
HishdmL p. 75. The latter authority calls Nowfal one of the 
devils of the Coreishthe former calls him their lion. Me was 
killed at Badr. 

* The account given by the Katib al Wuckidi of Othxmln’s 
conversion is that he and Talha followed Zobeir into the house 
of Mahomet, who propounded to them the principles of Islam, 
and recited the Goran; whereupon they believed. And Othim'in 
said, ‘ Oh Prophet! I have come lately from Syria, and as I was 
asleep on the way between Al Maitn and Al Zurcka, one cried to 
me, Arise, thou sleeperl Verily , Aimed hath appeared at Mecca ; 
so we arrived, and forthwith heard the tidings of thee. This is 
of a piece with the story of Talha,—the one probably invented 
to rival the other. 

Othm&n was early exposed to persecution. His uncle, Al 
Hakam, grandson of On oyd, seized and bound him, saying, “ Dost 
thou prefer a new religion to that of thy fathers? I swear I will 
not loose thee until thou givest. up this new faith thou art follow¬ 
ing after.” Othman said;—“ By the Lord, I will never abandon 
it!” So when Al Hakam saw his firmness in the faith, he 1 -1 
him go. Kdtib al Wdckidi , p. 189. 
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al Rahman , son of Awf, of the Bani Zohra,* about ten 
years younger than the Prophet, and a man of wealth 
and character. Abd al Kahmfin, Othman, and Talha 
were, like Abu Bakr, merchants or traders; and the 
pursuit of the same profession may have occasioned 
community of interest among them. 

Abd al Rahmftn is said to have been accompanied 
on his first visit to the house of Mahomet by four 
companions, who simultaneously with him em¬ 
braced Islam; Obeida, son of Mahomet’s uncle, 
Hftrith ;f Abu Salma , of the Bani Makhziim Aim 
Obeida , son of Al Jarrfth, subsequently a warrior of 
note ;§ and Othman , son of MatzCtn. It is related 
that the latter had already abandoned wine before 
his conversion, and was with difficulty persuaded 
by Mahomet to renounce the asperities of an ascetic 
life.§ The family of Othmft.ii appear to have been 

He was subsequently called Abu Abdallah, after a son by 
Rookeya; when about six years of age, this child had his eye 
pecked out by a bird, fell sick, and died, A.H. 4. 

Having succeeded Abu Bakr in the Caliphate, he was murdered, 
AH. 36, aged seventy-five (or according to others) eighty'two, 
which would make him at the time of the emigration to Medina, 
thirty-nine or forty-six years of age; and at the period under con¬ 
sideration from thirty to thirty-five. 

* The same tribe as that of Amina the mother of Mahomet. 

•f Obeida was lulled at Badr: he was ten years older than 
Mahomet. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 188. 

f He emigrated, twice t:o Abyssinia with his wife Omm Salma. 
lie was wounded at the battle of' Ohod, and died shortly after, 
when Mahomet married his widow. Kdtib al Wdchidi, p. 225-J. 

§ Ibid. p. 201. 
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ned to Islam, lor we find two brothers, a 
other* * relatives of his in the list of earl}' 
believers.* 


Of the slaves ransomed by Abu Bakr from perse- converted 
cution, for their adherence to the new doctrine, the 
foremost is Bilal, the son of an Abyssinian slave 
girl. lie was tall, dark, and gaunt, with negro 
features and bushy hair. Mahomet honoured and 
distinguished him as “ the first-fruits of A byssinia 
and to this day he is renowned throughout the Mos¬ 
lem world as the first Miiadzzin, or crier to prayer.f 
Amr ibn Foheira, after being purchased and released 
from severe trial, was employed by Abu Bakr in 
tending his flocks.J Abdallah ibn Masted, “ small 


* He belonged to the Coreshita stock of the Bani Jumh. He 
wished to renounce the privileges of conjugal life. But Mahomet 
forbade this, and recommended him to imitate his own practice 
in this respect, saying that the Lord had not sent His prophet 
with a monkish fai th. Ibid. p. 258. The particulars which Ma¬ 
homet is there represented as stating regarding his own habits are 
strongly illustrative of his character; but the grossness of lan¬ 
guage and idea which pervades the passage precludes farther 
detail* 

* His brothers were Abdallah and Crulftma. His son emi¬ 
grated to Abyssinia. Mumir, another Junahite is also viontioned 
as converted at this stage. The ivhole family of Othm(In ibn 
Mata fin, with their wives and children, emigrated to Medina at 
the Hegira. 

f He belonged to the Bani Juiuh KcUib al Wdckidi, p. 224. 

{ A son (by a former husband) of Abu Bakr’s wife (the mother 
of Ayesha) was his owner. Ibid. p. 223 
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in body, but weighty in faith,” constant attendant, 
of .Mahomet at Medina;*' and Rhobab , son of 
Aratt, a blacksmith, were also converted at this 
period.f The slaves of Mecca were peculiarly 
accessible to the solicitations of the Prophet. As 
foreigners they were generally familiar cither with 
Judaism or Christianity, Isolated from the influ¬ 
ences of hostile partizanship, persecution alienated 
them from the Coreish, and misfortune made their 
hearts susceptible of spiritual impressions.^ 


* (le belonged to the Bani Tamim; and w .ip attached to the 
Bani Zohra, but whether in the capacity of an attendant or con¬ 
federate is not stated He was once at Medina climbing up a 
date tree* and his companions were indulging in pleasantry at the 
expense of his spare legs, when Mahomet used the expression 
quoted in the text. He was sallow, with his hair smoothed down. 
Ibid. p. 207 ,V. On what authority Weil (p. 50) calls him a dwarf 
" der Zwerg,” is not stated. 

t Kholuib was of the Bani Tamim, having been sold as a 
prisoner at Mecca to Omm Anmar (or Omni Sibit), whose trade 
(Mulkr quae feminas circvmcidit) was so offensively proclaimed at 
Ohod Jjy Hamza, when he challenged her son Siba. It is related 
of KhoMb that when he claimed a debt from A1 As ibn Wftil, 
the latter, who was a denier of the resurrection, deferred him 
ironically for payment to the judgment day. Ibid. p. 210£. 

{ Sprenger says, “The excitement among the slaves, when 
Mahomet first assumed his office, was so great that Abdallah ibn 
Jodiuln, who had one hundred of these sufferers, found it necessary 
to remove them from Mecca, lest they should all become converts,” 
p. 159. This, however, appears to be an exaggerated statement, 
as well as that preceding it, viz., that “ two of them died as 
martyrs.” There is no good evidence of there having been any 
martyr before the. Hegira. The only case of martyrdom alleged 
by early authority during that period, will be considered below. 
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In addition to the twenty persona who have now Thirteen other 

, „ „ , early beUivevs. 

been noticed as among the hrst confeasors or the 
new laith, the Khtib al W&ckidi enumerates at least 
thirteen others as having believed “ before the entry 
of the Prophet into the house of Arcam —by which 
expression the biographers mark the few earliest 
years of Islam. Among these thirteen we observe 
the youthful son Said* and several of the relatives 
of the aged enquirer Zeid, who was already some 
time dead, but whose remarkable life has been above 
alluded to as possibly paving the way for Mahomet. 

The wife of Sdicl, Fdtirna, a cousin of the same 
family, and her brother Zeid , son of Khatthb,f were 
likewise among the early converts. There was also 
among the number ObeidaUah, son of Jahsli, himself 
one of the “ Four enquirers.” On the persecution 
becoming hot, he emigrated with his wife Omm 
Habiba (subsequently married to Mahomet), and 


♦ Kdtib al Wdckidi , p. 255.| He died A JI. 50 or 51, aged above 
seventy; so that at this period lie was little more than a boy. 

■f ibid. 254^. He was an elder brother of the famous Omar. 
Kliuneis , the husband of Omar’s daughter Hafsa, was also at this 
date a believer. He was one of the emigrants to Abyssinia. He 
died about two years after the Hegira, when Mahomet married 
his widow. Ibid p. 257J-. Wdckidi, a confederate of the 
same family (Ibid.), and Amir ibn Kabia the freed man and 
adopted son of Khattab (Omar’s father), are likewise among the 
earliest converts. The latter shortly after emigrated with his wife 
to Abyssinia, Ibid. p. 256*. These facta show the close con¬ 
nection between the family and relatives of the “ Enquirer” Zeid, 
and the new religion. 
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others of his family, to Abyssinia, where lie was 
converted to Christianity, and died in that faith.* 

It is interesting to note among these converts Abu 
Hodzeifa; j - son of Otba, the father-in-law of Abu 
Soliiln, a family inveterately opposed to Mahomet. 
We find also the name of Aream, whose house will 
shortly be mentioned as memorable in the annals of 

Islam.J 


* Obeidallah was Mahomet's cousin by his mother Oraeima 
daughter of Abel a.l Muttalib. He belonged to the Bani Dftdau, 
a collateral branch of the Coreish. Two of his brothers, Abdallah 
and Abu Ahmed, were also converted “ before the entry into 
Arcam’a house.” He was the brother of the famous Zeinab, who 
was married to Zeid, Mahomet's freedmau, and was afterwards 
divorced by him that tlie Prophet himself might take her to wife. 

The whole family of the Bani Dftdtln were very favourable to 
Islam; for it is related that at the Hegira they all emigrated to 
Medina, men, women and children, locking up their houses. K&tifr 
al Wdckidi) p. 1951. Tt is remarkable that this tribe wore coa- 

Jo lcrates of Harb and Abu Sofian, the opponents of Mahomet;_ 

the influence of Islam thus frequently over-leaping and baffling 
political combinations of Mcc<ja f 

f Ibid. p. 194J. He challenged his father at Badr to single com¬ 
bat. His sister Hind (wife of Abu Sofian) retorted in satirical 
verses, taunting him with his squint, and with the barbarity of 
offering to fight with his father. He was an ill-favoured man, 
with projecting teeth. He twice fled to Abyssinia with the Moslem 
emigrants, and his wife Saida there bore him a son whom he called 
Muhammad. 

} Arotim belonged to the Bani Makhzdm. Besides the above, 
the following are noted by the KiUib al W&ckidi as converts before 
the entry into Arcam’ house. KhcUid ibn Said and his brother 
They emigrated to Abyssinia, the former with his wife 
Hamaniya; Tabari , p. 113. Sprenger (p. 172) makes Khalid the 
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Stages of Progress. 1)1 

Besides this early group of three-and-thirty indi- Several female 
viduals, the wives and daughters of some of the 
converts are mentioned as faithful and earnest pro¬ 
fessors of Islam.* * It is, indeed, in conformity with 
the analogy of religious movements in all ages, 
that women should take a forward part, if not in 
direct and. public acts of assistance, yet in the 
encouragement and exhortation which are perhaps 
of even greater value. On the other hand, in esti- 

fil’di convert; but there si so great a tendency in each party and 
family vain-gloriousiy to represent its own leaders or ancestors 
as the earliest believers, that little dependence can be placed on 
such assertions of priority. Hdtib ibn Amr (of the Bam Amr ibn 
Lowey) was a convert oft 1>© same stage. Kdtib al Wdchidi , p. 260. 

Two others descended from families allied to the Coreish, Amr 
tin Abam, and Abu Dzarr Ghifdri , are also said to have been 
converted at this period, but to have left Mahomet and returned 
to their tribes. They rejoined Mahomet after the retreat of the 
Meccans from the siege of Medina. The accounts however are 
so vague and unlikely as to lead to the suspicion that they were 
imagined or fabricated by descendants who wished to assume for 
their families a precedence in the faith. 

* The following are mentioned by Hishami, p. 68;— Fatima, 
wife of Sdid, already noticed in the text: Asmd and Ayesha, 
daughters of Abu Bakr; (the latter, however, if actually born, 
could have been only an infant at this period): Asma, wife of 
Aytish ibn Abi Rabia: Asma, wife of J&far Mahomet’s cousin; 

Fdthna, wife of Hatib, mentioned in the preceding note: Fokeiha, 
wife of TTattUb, bis brother: Ramlah , wife of Muttalib ibn Azbar: 

Amina, wife of Khalid, noticed in the last note. Some of these 
indeed (as Ayesha) belong to later dates. But it is probable also 
that the list is incomplete. The depreciative notions of feminine 
worth current in the east lead the Biographers chiefly to mention 
the women only in connection with their more famous husbands, 
fathers, or brothers. 
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mating the number of the early converts, we must 
not forget that their ranks have been unduly swelled 
by the traditions of those whose piety or ambition 
have imagined or invented a priority in the faith for 
their own ancestors or patrons. Weighing both 
considerations, we shall not greatly err if we con¬ 
clude that, in the first three or four years after the 
assumption by Mahomet of his prophetic office, the 
converts to his faith amounted to nearly forty souls. 

By what degrees, under the influence of what 
motives or arguments, and at what precise periods, 
these individuals, one by one, gave in their adhe¬ 
sion to the claims of Mahomet, we can scarcely 
determine, farther than has been done in the general 
outline already before the reader. It is usual n.raong 
traditionists to assign to the Prophet three years of 
secret preaching and private solicitation, after which 
an open call was made to the Coreish at large. But 
we hardly find grounds for this theory when we 
bring it to the surer test of the Coran. It is pro¬ 
bable that the preliminary term of doubt and 
enquiry,•Which we sought to trace in the preceding 
chapter, has been confounded by tradition with the 
actual assumption of the prophetic office. The truth 
we may conjecture to be as follows. An interval 
of pious musing, and probably of expostulation with 
others, preceded the fortieth year of Mahomet s life. 
About that year the resolution to “ recite” in God’s 
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Stages of Progress'. 

name (in other words, the conviction of inspiration ), 
was fully adopted. For some succeeding period Ins 
efforts would be naturally directed to individual 
persuasion and entreaty; but there is nothing to 
warrant the belief that the prophetic claim, once 
assumed, was ever confined within the limits of a 
narrow circle, or held a secret not to be divulged to 
the people of Mecca. It was after this that the 
Prophet received (as he imagined) the command 
to “preach:”* and forthwith his appeal was made 
to the whole community of Mecca. Gradually 


* That ia Sura lxxiv. Mahometan biographers’ refer to Sun; 
xxvi. v. 213, as the first call to preach. Kdtib al Wdchidi , 
pp. 13 and 88; Talari, p. 114. The latter passage is as 
follow*:— 

And preach to thy more near kinsfolk. 

And lower thy .wing to the believers that follow thee. 

And if they rebel against thee, &c. 

The tradition that the passage, Sura xxvi., v. 213, was the 
first call to preach, (Kdtib al Wdchidi , pp. 13 and 88; Tabari , 
p. 114) appears entirely erroneous. That verse ; s not only con¬ 
tained in a late Sura, but itself bears evidence of persecution, of 
development, and of believers already numerous. # It was pro¬ 
bably revealed while the Prophet with his relatives was shut 
up in the “ Sheb” or Quarter of Abu T&lib, as will be related 
in the next chapter, and while his preaching was necessarily 
confined to them. 

The stories also of th< Prophet taking his stand upon Mount 
Safa, summoning his relatives family by family, and addressing 
to them the divine message; of the contemptuous reply of Abu 
Lahab (see above, p. 80, note f); of the miraculous dinner at 
which Mahomet propounded his claim to his relatives, Alt alone 
standing forth ub his champion and '•* Vizier, 1 ’ &c. are all apoc- 
Q 
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his followers increased, and the faith of each 
(though little more than the reflection of Ms own 
conviction) was accepted by Mahomet as a new 
and independent evidence of his mission, em¬ 
anating from Him who alone can turn the heart. 
Success made the sphere of Islam to expand before 
him : and that which was primarily intended tor 
Mecca and Arabia alone, soon embraced, in the 
ever-widening circle of its call, the whole human 
race. 

An important change now occurred in the rela¬ 
tions of Mahomet with the citizens of Mecca. 
Their hostility was aroused, and believers were 
Persecution subjected to persecution and indignity. The main 

cnnscd by the ' . . . , , , 

nttnchmcnt of ground or this opposition was simply an hereditary 
ttw national" attachment to the established system of idolatry. 

There was no antagonism of a privileged caste, or 
of a priesthood supported by the temple;—no 
“craftsmen of Diana” deriving their livelihood from 
the shrine. But there was the universal and deep- 
seated aff«ction for practices associated from infancy 
with the life of the Meccan, and the proud devotion 
to a system which made his city the foremost in 


ryphal, and owe their origin to the above or other similar passages 
in the Coran which it was desired to illustrate, or to Aly-ite pre¬ 
possessions. See some of these accounts in Tabari, pp, 115-118. 
At the miraculous dinner, food was prepared hardly sufficient for 
one person, but served to their content for a company of forty. 
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Stages of Progress. 

all Arabia. Those advantages he would not lightly 
abandon. 

Whether the idolatry of Mecca would not have Weakness of 

J Mahometa 

succumbed without a struggle before such preaching position, 
as Mahomet’s, sustained by reasonable evidence , may 
be matter for speculation. That which now im¬ 
parted to the national faith strength and obstinacy 
was the equally weak position of its unexpected 
antagonist. Amidst the declamation and rhetoric 
of the Arabian Prophet there was absolutely no 
proof whatever (excepting his own convictions) 
advanced in support of the divine commission. 

Idolatry might be wrong, but what guarantee had 
the idolater that Islam was not equally fallacious ? 

This was the sincere, and for many years the in¬ 
vincible objection of the Meccans; and the convic¬ 
tion, though no doubt mingled with hatred and 
jealousy, and degenerating often into intolerance 
and cruel spite, was the real spring of their long- 
sustained opposition. 

Persecution, though it may sometimes have Advantages 

7 0 ’ ' accruing from 

deterred the timid from joining his ranks, was this opposition 

0 , to the cause of 

eventually of unquestionable service to Mahomet. Mahomet. 

It furnished a plausible excuse for casting aside 
the garb of toleration; for opposing force to force 
against those who “ obstructed the ways of the 
Lord;” and at last for the compulsory conversion of 
Unbelievers. Even before the Hegira it forced the 
adherents of the Prophet in self-defence into a closer 
union, and made them stand forth with a bolder 
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aim and more resolute front. The severity and 
injustice of the Meccans, overshooting the mark, 
aroused personal and family sympathies; unbelievers 
sought to avert or to mitigate the sufferings of the 
followers of the Prophet, and in so doing were 
sometimes themselves gained over to his side.* 

It was not, however, till three or four years of 
his ministry had elapsed, that any general opposi¬ 
tion was organized against Mahomet. Even after 
he had begun publicly to preach, and his followers 
had multiplied, the Coreisli did not gainsay his 
doctrine. They would only point slightingly at him 
as he passed, and say:— There (joeth the Man of the 
children of Abd al Muttalib, to speak unto the people 
about the Heavens. But, adds tradition, when the 
Prophet began to abuse their idols, and to assert 
the perdition of their ancestors who had all died in 
unbelief, then they became displeased and began 
to treat him with contumely,f 

Hostility, once excited, soon showed itself in acts 
of violence. Saad, it is related, having retired for 
prayer with a group of believers to one of the 
valleys near Mecca, some of his neighbours passed 
unexpectedly by. A sharp contention arose between 
them, followed by blows. Saad struck one of his 


* The conversion of Hamza is in point. He was led (as we 
shall see in the following chapter,) to embrace Islam through 
indignation at the abuse bestowed by Abu Jahl upon Mahomet, 
f Kdtib at Wdckidi, p. 38; TIisMmt , p. 60; Tabari y p. 120. 
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opponents with a camel goad; and this, they say, 
was.“ the first blood shed in Islam.”* 1 

It was probably about this time, — the fourth 
year of his mission, — that, in order to prosecute his * e iw» ot 
endeavours peaceably and without interruption, 

Mahomet took possession of the house of Arcam, 613 - 
(a convert already noticed,) situated a short distance 
to the south of his own dwelling, upon the gentle 
rise of Safi. Fronting the Kaaba to east, it Was in 
a frequented position; and all pilgrims, in the pre¬ 
scribed walk between Safa and Marwa, must needs 
pass often before it.f Thither were conducted all 
who began to show any leaning towards Islam, and 
there Mahomet expounded to them his way more 
perfectly. Thus of one and another of the be- 

* Jlishdmiy p. 70 ; Tabari , p. 114. The story is not riven by 
WAckidi, and is open to some suspicion, Sdad is famous as “ tlie 
first who shot an arrow” in the Mussulman wars. Ktitib al 
Wdchidi, p. 9SJ-205J. His friends, desirous to go a little farther 
and show that he was the first also to i%ed blood for Islam, may 
have supposed, magnified, or invented this tale. 

f The house possesses so peculiar an interest in the earliest, 
annals of Islam, that I will here note the particulars given re¬ 
garding it by the Secretary of Wackidi, p. 226. 

1^X5 j L&d' ^Lc. j 

r y Ujo ^ 3 r 5L » J\ l M\ U j \#i 3 J J ^ 

X “ The house of Arcam at Mecca, was on SafTi, the same which 
the Prophet occupied in the beginning of Islam In it he invited 
the people to Islam. And a great multitude believed therein/’ 

In after days, A ream devoted it to the divine service in a deed 
which W&ckidi himself saw, and of which the following extract 
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lievera, it is recorded that “ he, was converted after 
the entry into the house of Arcam, and the preaching 
there;” — or, that “he was brought unto Mahomet 
in the house of Arcam, and the Prophet recited 


contains a copy ;—[p jtWTj j\& +ij Jj 

A 1 ** ****** t&j 

<UUdl ^ 1 

y. L±Jjf X J X 

{< And the house of Arcam was called the house of L iam; and 
Arcam devoted it (to God) under the trust of his children; and I 
(WAckidi) read the document of c onsecration, as follows ;—In the 
name of the Lord, the Compassionate, the Merciful:—this is what 
Arcam hath determined regarding the house, which hordereth upon 
Safd, that it is devoted, as apart of the sacred place. It shall not 
b f sold, neither shall it be inherited. Witnessed by Ilishdm ibn al 
As and his freedman 

The descendants of Arcam continued to possess the house, either 
occupying it themselves, or taking rent for it, until the Caliphate 
of Abu Jafar. When Mohammad, Hasan’s grandson, rebelled in 
Medina, Abdallah the grandson of Arcam sided with him, .and 
Abu JAfar caused him to he put in prison and in irons. Then 
the Caliph sent a message to Abdallah, now above eighty years 
of age, promising him a full pardon il he would sell him the house 
of Arcam. Abdallah objected that it was devote! propertybut at 
last, partly through intimidation, partly tempted by the large price, 
he sold his share in it for 17,000 dinars; and his relatives did 
likewise. Thus it became the property of the Caliph. Afterwards 
Mahdi gave it to Kheizaran (the slave girl, mother of MftsA and 
liar An,) who enlarged it. And it was called after her name. Jb\ l 
There is nothing to show clearly on what footing Mahomet 
occupied this building;—whether continuously with his family, or 
only as a place of retreat where, sheltered from the observation 
and annoyances of the Meccans, he could pursue his teaching un¬ 
molested. From several incidental notices ol converts remaining 
there concealed during the day, and slipping away in the evening, 
the latter appears to be the more probable view. 

Omar, who was converted at the closo of the 6th year of 
Mahomet’s mission, is said to have been the last who was brought 
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the Coran unto him, and explained the doctrines of 
.Islam, and he was converted and embraced the faith.” 
bo famous was it as the birth-place of conversion, 
that it Avas afterwards styled the House of Islam* * ■ 

Four sons of Abu! Bokeir, a confederate of the Converts 
family of Khattab, were the first to believe, and of 

w swear allegiance to Mahomet,” in this house.f KUtab?" 
Hence we may conclude that, although Omar, eon 
ol Khattab, was not yet converted, the leaven of the 
new doctrine was doubtless spreading rapidly among 
his connections. 


The story of Musab ibn Oineir, a great grandson story of 
of Ilashim, will illustrate some of the obstacles to Musib> 
the progress of Islam. His wife was a sister of 
Oboidalla son of Jahsh,J and it was probably 

to this house. Tradition states that the male converts had then 
reached the number of forty,- and that they quitted the house of 
Arcarn because the influence of Omar enabled them to dispense 
with secrecy, v. Ibn JJajar, p. 49. 

* Di\r ulldtofa'j— 5l| j\j 

t Abul Bokeir was descended from Kinuna through an off-shoot 
more ancient than the Coreish. This family is included among 
the D&dfiti branch, which emigrated cn masse to Medina at the 
Ilegira, Kdttb al Wdckidi } pp. 190, 256J. 

The remarkable expression in the text is the same as that for 
doing homage or swearing fealty to a Leader or Chief. “ Ackil 
and his three brothers were converted in the house of A -cam, and 
they were the first to swear allegiance to Mahomet therein; 1 ’— 
l&J J The u swearing allegiance to 

Mahomet” was probably a general declaration of faith and submis¬ 
sion to his teaching. Possibly it may have been only the retrospective 
application by the traditions is of an after practice and phrase to a 
period when as yet there was no actual homage dotffc to Mahomet. 

t Before noticed, at p. 109, a s a convert who embraced Chris¬ 
tianity in Abyssinia. 
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through the influent!© of her family that he visited 
the house of Arcam, listened to the exhortations of 
Mahomet, and embraced his doctrine. But he 
•feared publicly to confess the change; for his tribe, 
and his mother who floated upon him, (and through 
whose fond attention he was noted as the most 
handsomely dressed youth in Mecca), were inve- 
terately opposed to Mahomet. His conversion being 
at last noised abroad, his family seized and kept 
him in durance; but he escaped, and proceeded to 
Abyssinia with the first Moslem emigrants. When 
he returned from thence, he had become so altered 
and wretched that his mother had not the heart to 
abuse him. At a latter period, having been de¬ 
puted by Mahomet to teach the converts at Medina, 
he revisited Mecca in company with them. His 
mother was apprised of his arrival, and sent to him 
saying:—“ Ah, disobedient son! wilt thou enter a 
city in which thy mother dwelleth, and not first 
visit her?” “ Nay, verily,” lie replied “ I shall never 
visit the house of any one before the Prophet of 
God.” So, after he had greeted and conferred with 
Mahomet, he went to his mother, who thus a‘.costed 
him:—“ Well! I suppose thou art still a renegade.” 

He answered,—“ I follow the Prophet of the Lord, 
and the true faith of Islam.” “ Art tliou then well 
satisfied with the miserable way thou hast fared in 
the land of Abyssinia, and now again at Tathreb?” 
But he perceived that she was meditating his 
imprisonment, and exclaimed,—“ What! wilt thou 
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force a man from his religion ? If ye seek to 
confine me, I will assuredly slay the first person 
that layeth hands upon me.” His mother said;—• 

“ Then depart from my presence,” and she began 
to weep. Mus&b was moved and said;—“ Oh, 
my mother! I give thee affectionate counsel. 

Testify that there is no god but the Lord, and that 
Mahomet is his servant and messenger.” And she 
replied; “By the sparkling Stars!* I shall never 
make a fool of myself by entering into thy religion. 

I wash my hands of thee and thy concerns, and 
cleave steadfastly unto mine own faithf’f 

There were social causes on the other hand to ana <>fTnieit>. 
aid the spread of the new doctrine. These may be 
exemplified (though we anticipate a year or two) 
by the conversion of Tuleib a maternal cousin of 
Mahomet. J This young man having been gained 
over in the house of Aream, went to his mother 
and told her that he now beb'eved in the true God, 
and followed his Prophet. She replied that he did 
very right in assisting his cousin; “And, by the 
Lord!” she added, “if I had strength to do that 


t —Compare Sura bexxvi. 3, where a similar 
oath will be found # L &)\j&\ L j * Jjllall } 'U-J‘ j 

| Katih (d Wdckidi p. 201 et seq. Musab was killed at Obod, 
where he displayed a valour and contempt of suffering almost 
incredible. 

{ His mother was Orwa, daughter of Abd al Muttalib. Katih 
at Wackidi, p. 202-j. 
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which men do, I would myself defend and protect 
him.” “But, my mother! what hindereth thcc from 
believing and following him? And truly thy brother 
Hamza hath believed.” She replied, “I wait to 
see what my sisters do. I shall verily be like unto 
them.” “But, I beseech thee, mother, by the 
Lord! wilt thou not go unto him and salute him, 
and testify thy faith?” And she did so; and 
thenceforward she assisted the cause of Mahomet 
by her speech, and by stirring up her sons to aid 
him and to fulfil his commands.* 


Further «lare Shortly after Mahomet began to occupy the 

converts. / ° J J 

house of Aream, several slaves allied themselves to 
him. Of these, Yasdr and Jabr, arc: mentioned, by 
the commentators of the Coran, as the parties 
accused by the Coreish of instructing the Prophet. 
The hitter was the Christian servant of a family 
from Hadhramaut, and the Prophet is said to have 
sat much at his cell.f The former, better known 


# Tulcib was killed iu the battle of Ajnadein AJL 13, aged 
thirty-five. At the period of his conversion, say in the sixth or 
seventh year of Mahomet’s mission, he would bo about sixteen 
years of age. He went to Abyssinia in the second emigration, 
but nothing notable is related of him in after life. 

t Ilishdmiy p. 125; Sprenger, p. 162. He must have died 
before the emigration to Medina, as we do not hear anything 
farther of him. The imputation of learning from Jabris probably 
of a later date than the events in this chapter; for in the Suras 
given forth at the present period there was scarcely any mention 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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under the name of Abu Fokeiha,* was subjected to *»»*>•. or 

7 . i’okoiha. 

great persecution, but probably died some time 
before the Hegira. His daughter Fokeiha was 
married to Hattab, a convert, whom we find with 
others of his family among the subsequent emigrants 
to Abyssinia.f 

A more important convert, styled by Mahomet SuiimU 
“ the first fruits of Greece,” w as Suheib son of Sin&n. 

His home was at Mousal, or some neighbouring 
Mesopotamian village. His father, or his uncle, had 
been the Persian governor of Obolla. A Grecian 
band made an incursion into Mesopotamia, and 
carried him off while yet a boy to Syria, perhaps 
to Constantinople. Bought afterwards by a party 
of the Bani Kalb, he was sold at Mecca to Abdulla 
ibn JodMn, who gave him freedom, and took him 
under his protection. A fair and very ruddy com¬ 
plexion marked his northern birth, and broken 


* Dr. Stronger, (Ibid.) seems to have overlooked this, when he 
states that u the name of Yasfif does not appear among the 
followers” of Mahomet. He is frequently mentioned as one of 
the converts who suffered most severely in the early persecutions. 
See Kdtib al W&ckidi , p. 227. We do not find him noticed in 
the later history, and hence may conclude that he died at Mecca 
during this period. 

| Hatt&b (see above, p. 8), ilfttib, and Mumir, are mentioned 
by Hishtei (whom Sprenger follows), as sons of llarith, of the 
Bani Jiimh. The Katib al W&ckidi assigns this genealogy to 
Mumir (p. 259 }), but makes flatib and Hattab to be sous of 
Amr, of an entirely different tribe, the Bani Amir ibn Lowey 
(p. 260). 
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Arabic betrayed a Grecian education. By traffic 
he acquired considerable wealth at Mecca; but 
having embraced Mam, and being left by the death 
of Abdalla without a patron, he suffered much at 
the hands of the unbelieving Coreisb. It is pro¬ 
bable that Mahomet gained some knowledge of 
Christianity from him, and he may be the same to 
whom the Meccans at a latter period referred as 
the source of his Scriptural information;— and 
indeed We know that they say , verily a certain 
man teacheth him. JBut the tongue of him whom 
they intend is foreign^ whereas this Revelation is 
m pure Arabic* At the general emigration to 
Medina, the people of Mecca endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent Suheib’s departure; but he bargained to re¬ 
linquish the whole of his property, if they would 
let him go free. Mahomet, when he heard of it, 
exclaimed;— Suhcib , verily , hath made a profitable 
bargain, f 


* Sura xvi. p. 103, which is one of the latest Meccan Sutjis. 
The same imputation will be ibtod in Suras of a somewhat earlier 
date; as Sura xliv. p. 4; xxv. p. 4. 

Tbo family of Snheib maintained that he fled from Constanti¬ 
nople to Mecca after reaching the years of maturity; and that ho 
voluntarily placed himself under the guardianship of Abdallah. 
Katib a w W&ckidi, p. 222. Sprenger concludes that they hold 
him to be “ a native of the Greek empire" (p. 162); but this does 
not appear from the authority quoted. 

The description of Suheib is given in considerable detail. He 
was a little below middle stature, and had much hair. Ibid. 
p. 222 

t End. H When lie was about to emigrate the Meccans said 
unto him, Thou earnest hither in need and penury; but thy weahh 
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Another freed slave, Ammdr, used to resort to Amuu 
the house of Arcana and, simultaneously with 
Sulieib, embraced Islam. His father YfUsir, a 
stranger from Yemen, his mother Sommeya, and 
his brother Abdallah, were also believers.* 

hath increased vdih us, until thou hast reached thy present pros¬ 
perity ; and now thou art departing, not thyself only, hit with all 
thy property. By the Lord that shall not. he! And he said, If I 
relinquish my property will ye leave me free to depart? And they 
agreed thereto. So he parted with all his goods. And when 
that was told unto Mahomet, he said, Verily Sitheib hath traf¬ 
ficked to profit.” Another version states that when on his 
flight he was pursued by the Meccans, he turned round on his 
camel and swore that if they persisted he would shoot every 
arrow in his quiver at them, and then take to his sword. So 
they, knowing him to be one of the best archers in Mecca, left 
him and returned. 

Suheil) had some humour. After his flight, ho reached Medina 
in the season of fresh dates; and being weary and hungry, he 
commenced devouring them eagerly. But he suffered from oph¬ 
thalmia. in one of his eyes, and the Prophet asked why he ate 
dates as they were injurious to that disease; he replied, Verily T 
am eating them on he side only of the eye that is well; and the 
Prophet smiled thereat. Suheib then asked Abu Baler why they 
had deserted and left him at Mecca to be imprisoned, adding that 
u he had been forced to buy his life with his wealth;” whereupon 
Mahomet made use of the weighty saying in the text. Upon the 
same occasion was produced Sura ii. 207:— And of men there is 
one who buyeth his life, through the desire of those things that he 
pleasing unto God , &c. Kdtih al Wackidi, p. 228. He died A.H. 33, 
aged seventy, and was buried at Backi, the cemetery of Medina. 

* Y&sir belonged to a tribe in Yemen of the Madhij or Cahlan 
stock. He with two brothers visited Mecca to seek out their 
maternal relatives. Instead of returning to Yemen he remained 
behind with his patran Abu Ilodzeifa, who gave him in marriage 
his slave girl Sommeya. She bore to him Amruilr (freed by Aub 
Hodzeifa) and Abdallah. 
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The following incident will illustrate at once the 
anxiety of Mahomet to gain over the principal men ot 

u After Yasir'’ Sommcya married Azrack, a Greek slave, belong¬ 
ing to a man of Taif, and to him she bore S.ilma. It is not easy to 
explain this, for at the time referred to in the text {i.e. 614 or 
615 A/D.) YfLsir was alive, and is mentioned as having with his 
wife joined the cause of Mahomet and. suffered severe persecution. 

The second marriage of Sotnmeya, and the birtli of Salma, were 
consequently after this period. But Ammar, her son by \ nsii, 
was at least one year (perhaps four) older than Mahomet; that is 
he was now at least forty-six years of age. Consequently, his 
mother (who had moreover borne to Ytlsir a son, Horeith, older 
than Ammiir, Katib al W&cMU , p. 227), must have been at this 
time sixty years old. Yet we are to believe that she married, 
and bore a son, after that, age! 

The Secretary of Wtickidi has a tradition that Sommeya 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of Abu Jahl:— .pi tals 

pj ^ <U^u» y\ 
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(after a day of persecution) when it was evening , Abu Jahl came 
ami abused Sommcya, and used filthy language towards her, and 
stabbed, (or reviled?) her, and killed her. And she was the first 
martyr in Islam ,— excepting Bilal ivho counted not his life dear unto 
him in the sendee of the Lord; so that they tied a rope about his 
neck and made the children run backwards and forwards, pulling 
him between the two hills of Mecca (Abu Cobeis and Ahmar, marg% 
gloss.); and BUM kept saying , One, One! only God l’ Katih al 
Wdckidi, p. 22 4. 

The story of this martyrdom is certainly apocrypb.nl. I. Tills 
is the only place we find it mentioned in the early biographers; 
whereas had it really occurred, it would have been trumpeted 
forth by every collector and biographer in innumerable tradi¬ 
tions and versions. There is certainly no danger of the perils 
and losses of the early Moslems being under-estimated or lost 
sight of by tradition. II. The tendency to exaggerate persecu¬ 
tion would readily lead the descendants of the family to attribute 
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the Coreish and when he was rejected, the readiness 


with which he turned to the poor and uninfluential. 

Summeya's death (which we may conclude happened before the 
Hegira) to Abu Jahl’s ill treatment, with which it had pfobaidy 
little or nothing to do. See Introduction, p lx, Canon II. b. The 
double signification of the word (abuse and . tabling ) nan 

have formed a starting point for the story. ihe manner in. 
which it. was subsequently expanded and embellished will be seen 
by a reference to Sale’s note on Sura xvi. p. 10(5. III. The 
desire to heap contumely on Abu Julil would load to the same 
result, Introduction, p. Iviii., Canon T. a. IV. Bill'd, in the above 
extract, is also noticed as the first martyr, though he long sur¬ 
vived these persecutions, and die.d a natural death. 1 his cert.duly 
is in favour of a metaphorical and not an exact and literal inter¬ 
pretation of the passage. V. The chronological difficulty, above 
stated, still remains. Repeated traditions speak of Yfisir, Som- 
meya, and Atamltr (Father, Mother, and Son), being all tormented 
together, and in that predicament seen by Mahomet as he passed 
by, Katib al Wdchidi, p. 2274-; and the manner in which this is 
mentioned clearly implies that Somme, a was at the time the wife 
of TAsir. Yet “ after Yitsir” (apparently after his death) she mar¬ 
ried gizrack. How then are vv to understand that she died Under 
persecution? It may be suggested (1), that her marriage with , 
Av.rack was a previous interlude in her married life w nh \ usir, to 
whom she again returned as wife; but this is unlikely and is not 
the natural meaning of the expressions used;—-or (2), that her 
marriage to Azrack and her martyrdom may have occurred at a 
later period. But this, too, is out of the question; for she bore 
Azrack a son, and must have survived the period of hot persecu¬ 
tion. On the whole the evidence for the martyrdom is totally 
insufficient. Azrack belonged to Tfiif, and was one of the slaves 
who at the siege of that city (some fifteen years later), Med over 
to Mahomet’s camp. It is natural to conclude that, Sommeya, 
after Yftsir’s death, married Azrack, and lived at laif. 

Some accounts represent Amniftr as one of the emigitmte to 
Abyssinia, but others state this to be doubtful, lie was killed in 
the battle of Siffin, A.H. 37, aged ninety-one or ninety-four. fe 
was at one period appointed, by Omar, Governor of Cftfo. 
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Early Spread of I4am at Mecca. 
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“ The Prophet was engaged in deep converse with 
the Chief Walld; for he greatly coveted his con¬ 
version. Then a blind man Abdallah ibn Omm 
Maktfun chanced to pass that way, and asked to 
hear the Coran. And Mahomet was displeased at 
the interruption, and spake roughly unto him. 
Other men likewise came up and still farther occu¬ 
pied his attention. So he turned from the blind 
man fvowningly, and left him.’* But the heart of 
Mahomet smote him, because he had thus slighted 
one whom God perhaps had chosen, and paid court 
to one whom God had reprobated. As usual the 
vivid conception of the moment, is framed into a 
divine Revelation, which at once affords relief to 
his own mind, and ample amends to the neglected 
enquirer.— 

Sura LXXX. 


The Prophet, frowned and turned aside, 

Because tilt Blind man came to him. 

And what shall cause thee to know whether haply he may not 
be purified ? 

Or whether lie might not be admonished, and the Admonition 
profit him ? 

As for the Man that is rich, 

Him thou receives!: graciously; 

And it is not thy concern that lie is not purified. 

But he that cometh unto thee earnestly enquiring, 

And trembling auxiously, 

Him dost thou neglect. 

Nay! but it (die Coran) is an Admonition; 

And he that willeth remembereth the same, &c. 


Huhctmu p. 113. 






Severe PemmtlS a. 

The 'jealousy and -enmity of the ( or, i-' 
agjrravab.nl by the' continued success of the new *!*»<*• 
sect, which now numbered more t ban fifty follower s 
The burnt of their wrath fell upon the converted 
.slaves, as well as upon the strangers and believers 
of the lower ’clas&ef* who had no patron or protector. 
These were Seized and imprisoned; or they '.ere 
exposed, in the glare of the mid day sun, upon the 
scorching gravel of the Meccan valley.* Tin tor¬ 
ment was enhanced by intolerable • thirst, until the 
Avrotched sufferers hardly knoAv wlmt t hey said, j 
if under tills torture they reviled Mahomet and 
aeknowedged the idols of Mecca, they were refreshed 
by draughts of water brought for the purpose to 
the spot, and then taken to their homes. BilM 
alone escaped the shame Of recantation. In the 

depth of his anguish, the persecutor-' could force 
from him but one expression,--- Atm*' Ahaij! 

One One, only God , 1 On such an occ.vioa : J 

__; . . ... J-u-C—. -**r—-—*-—T*~-* 

*M. Oatissin do Perceval, in here rendering tsbfc two* A cubic 
,.irords Bamd-kd and Bat-ha as named of pWs, kid made a • 
©\uiom and for Min a rare mistake Vol. i. l’ *386. r hi’t. vords 
signify u gravel," and u valley.’* 

f It it* added that they vised to encase them in cents of mail. 

The torture thus inflicted hy th heated metal can be understood 
only by those who luiow the power of a tropical sun btatir-; upon 
rid sand and rocks. There is however a own# tendency to 
magnify these suiferi:^,^^ we have no check. See IntrOduccicri, 

Canon II. a. 

t Abu, Baler. paid foi him -ven (according U> ‘ bye) 
otccUa*. When it wa told, to Mahomet lie said* V VVilt thou give 
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dissemble 
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\! i, Bal l ■''yi and scouted ,thel liberty of 

conscience to tbo Mthiiil slave by purchasing Lis 
fandom. Some of 'the others retained the scam of 
d>res and wounds thus inflicted' co tho end of titbit 
lives. KlioMb and Amfe&r used to exhibit, Nvith 
pr'de and exultation..the marks of their suffering and 
constancy to a wondering generation, in which 
glory and sun css had well 'nigh-effaced the iheinoty 
of persecution.* 

Towards those who under such, trying chcuni- 
, t0 'stances renoun vd theii feith, Mahomet, exhibited 
much commiseration. He even encouraged them 
to dissemble in order that they might escape the tor- 

m ,, a share' in him?” To which. Atm Baer replied-that-he eouM 
not. because he had already 1 released him. K&tib al WtKt'iih, 
ti >24 llishSmi givoti -he foLtowing’pfirricutars.- Y/avnoa used 
to pass by wMte BilM wa? being tormented, ind intended to buy 
him. At last Abu Baer, whose house was in the same quarter, 
s.dd to his master,— l>ost thcrmwtfear God that thou treatc. ' the 
floor creature this? “ Nay,” replied Ids master, “ it is thou that 
hast perverted him; it is for ifcee to deliver him from this plight." 
go AbuBakr bargained to give for him another Black slave, much 
stronger than Biltfl. dish’ mt, p. 89. 

Aim Bnhr bought and freed,' bedde? Bilal, sis male and trim e 
, layer, conv erts to B'fei. His father, .seeing that they were all 
poor weak creatures, fold him that he had much better redeem 
able-bodied man who wou!d*be tit to help his cause; but Abu 
Bakr replied that he ha 1 done, as God had put it in his heart to do. 

thete 'wo, the names of five offers ■ t ■ fe on amongst 
hose wild suffered severe perforation of this nature: Vic. Saiuuv 
Auu ibn fcvfeirn, Abo TokeUfe fed ilm f uller and moth r of 
Amuitir. Bor t.h ■ vaiu-gl >rious boasting of Aufeftr, see Katin al 
Wd&kti, p, 237.--; and of KhoMb, who display. -- his scars before 
• >;ku wher. CaUpl- * JMd p. 210J. 
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mem. The prophet,happening to. pass by A'■ m.ru\r, 
as hoisobbed and wiped hi.;-- eyes, enquired of mui 
what was the mattert “Evil; Oh JTophei! They 
lmtil I had abws<d then, and 
But lunc dost thou find 
thy heart t •feSccare and steadfast in the faith. 

Then, replied Mahomet, if they repeal the: <0 .ulti/, 
repeat thou also thy words. A special exception 
lor such unwilling deniera of Tslani, was even pio- 
viclod in the Coran.' 

Mahomet himself was safe under the-dmtlovv of 
the respocted and aqw venerable Abu Tab!. . wli0 
though traponyiiiced by the claims of the Prophet, 
scrupulously acknowledged those of the kinsman, and 
withstood resolutely every approach of the Coreish 
to detach him from his guardianship. 

Abu Bakr, too, and those who could claim **m<m rf * 
affinity with any poworful family of Mecca, thouglx mtu 
exposed perhaps to contumely and reproach, werdetmie. 
'generally secure from personal injury. The chi- 
vatreus feeling which makes cottim.01.1 cause among 
the members and cowuectjons of an Arab iaiad}, anc. 


* See Sura xvi. p. 100, Whoever (length Vod after M : he Mh 
believed (ooBrrmo him Who; m :¥ OWi\Vi competed tukukio, 

liEART RKM.XBS1KO STEADFAST I* THE h ATIi) OK lmck rwteth the wrath 

of God. See also Sura xxxhu p. 53, where ropou'yrtt ayutatetf 
from Islam Q l thos* who have traMgresefd agaim 1 their oiva xouh ’) 
are exhorted Uot to despair of the mercy of Gcd. The sfor> of 
Ariimar is given front various sources by . the b u.tib al tS 
p. 227fj and teems authentic. 
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aroo«es the fiery .^apeUm-sity of all against the 
injurors of one, deterred the enemies of Islam from 
open and violent persecution.* Such immunity,' 
However, depended in part on the good will of the 
convert’s family and friends. Where the entire 
family or tribe were inimical to the new religion, 
there would always be the risk of insult and injury. 
Thus, when the Bam Makuzftm were minded to 
chastise Walt l (among others cf their number),for 
joining Islam, they repaired to his brother. .Misham, 
u‘ violent opposer of the Prophet, ami demanded his 
permission; this he readily gave, but... .added’,— 
ihewe of i'tthng him;, for if ye do, I shall verity 
slay in hi’ stead the chi feat ament) you. f 



followers as were without protection, to seek an 
asylum in. a foreign land. Yonder , pointing id the 
west, lieth a country wherein no one is wronged: — a; 
land of righteousness. Depart, thither; and there 
remain until it. pleaselh the Lord to open you.' way 
before, go Abyssinia was well known to the 

Meccans as a market for the goods of Arabia; and 

—’"if - i -—-—---;—* - —■—^jjt— -w, 

* «See ft noth * of tlud stale at society in Bltap* uv of the 
Intinwictipn, p. eexliii 

t ffaJidmj, ]*. iU Wiilid and llisn&rn were sons of th'j famans 
Wit ml \bilif Mogi dr a, already mentioned u$ one oi‘ the. chief iftfcti 


of Mecca, and' a violent opponent : bf 'Mpluywutt. 





Fifei Evmrolhm t > Ahfimnm. * * * § > ^ 

the Court of the M«;'ds% (or %g.) was-the ordi¬ 
nary destination of one of their annual caravans.'* 

In the month of Rajah, in the filth year of Ma¬ 
homet's mLMstJryvt eleven men, some mov.itt.od,' 
some on foot, and four of them accompanied by 
their wives, set oat’for -the port oi Sbueiba;J wirere 
finding two vessels about to sail, they embarked in 
liaste, and were conveyed to Abyssinia for had a 
dinar a,-piece. The Meccans arc said to ha e put- 
mod them, but they had already left the poru 
Among the emigrants were Othra&n son of Allan 
followed by his wife Koekeya the Prophet’s daughter, 
and Abd ‘al Ralim&n, both as merchants already 
■■■perhaps acquainted with the country Ine youths 
Zobeir and Musdb were also of the number. Tb • 
party was headed by Otumfln son of Matzuu, as 
its loader.§ They met with a kind reception from 
the -Efajftshy and his people. The period of exile 
was passed in peace and. in comfort. 

This is termed the first “ hegira” or flight 
Abyssinia, as distinguished from the later and more «»««»»- 

* “Then M» hornet gave commandment to thorn to go e>rth to 
ffialitnd of Abyssinia. Now a just king was there, Al Nujtehy. 

I.i, was a land with which the Coivish used to do nierchindiaw, 
iM uraA 1 they found therein nbuf.diinoe of food, protection, and 
o'Vid traffic.” 'fiiktri, f>. 125 . 

t «15 A.0;; by th calculations >f M. Caus n 

Porcevnl. 

|,.UX*A the ttneiefit nort of Mecca not far "from di ua)i. 

§ ^Iuk;f> al mk/adi,?. 38 ;; Tabari, ». ; 

’ Spreugcr, {>. 182 ; «nd flmmn (bi Perceuaf, vol. 5 383- 






jFirst JiJmvjratiqn to Alym.ua. 
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•extensive emigr.ni.ioii thither.' On this Occasion 1 the 
enxi|’Tantf» were fbvv, but the pars they acted wad of 
deep importance ut the history of Islftni. It con¬ 
vinced the Meccans of the sincerity and resolution 
of.the converts, and proved their read!ness to undergo 
any loss and any hardship rather than abjure the 
faith of Mahomet. A bright example of sell-denial 
was exhibited to .the believers generally, who were 
led to regard peril and exile, in ‘‘the cause’ of God/* 
as a gl nous privilege md distinction. It suggested 
that the hostile attitude of their fellow citk-ms,. 
togethei with the purity of their own faith, might 
secure for them within the limits of Arabia itself ft 
sympathy and hospitality as Cordial as that afforded 
by h e Abyssinians; and thus it gave birth to the 
idea of v greater -‘hegira,” the emigration to Medina. 
Finally, it turned tin. 1 .Attention of Mahomet more 
closely and more favourably to the Cl'i-isLiarireJigion. 
If an Arab asylum had not at last offered itself at 
Medina, the Prophet himself might, have emigrated' 
to Abyssinia, and Mohametumsm 'might have., 
dwindled, like Monlanisin, into an ephemeral 
Christian heresy. 


stiPPUJMtarr to chapter fourth. 
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The Coran. during die period reviewed in this Chaptt \ 


Jo complete the view of Islam nod its J ropLei during th>; s*ri>»t«we ma 

, , . , . _ . . . . , . ' , comp of 

petuvl to winch this chapter relate'/-. it is neeoral that we should the < Wn th>w 

‘ . . , , , . . . j; d»f - MaJm- 

exmnne the portions of tho Coran given forin in it;, for tliCirfiKCs lut.-ory. 

purport, and even their styles will throw an important light upon 

the inner, as. well ay the external, struggles of Mahomet. 

To the two or three years intervening between the * ormni.^ior a*'W, ohm.. 
... L * - w v • jfi . - ; • ■'V- 1 , rtMe duriejjUdu 

to preach and the first migration to Abyssinia, may be asMgin*u ’jcrioR. 

about twenty of the Stifas a*, they now stand. During even this 

short time a marked change may be traced both in the tontim nts 

and ihe composition of the Cornu. # 

, At first, Jik*r. a mountain stream, tl o current dasher headlong, GrdUwi a t <?*.• 
purt\ wild, impetuous. ‘ Such are the Hrfaxmimh described, and 01 ‘ 
quofedj in tJvi Xliird chapter. As v/e advance, the style be- 
corner calmer and inure uniform; \vt ever and anon a hturnUu* 

• us rhapsody, like the um-xp*-cud cataract, into/ pose* thrill mg 
words of ardent conviction and fervid aspiration. j Advancing 
still, though the dancing stream sometimes sparkles and the foam 
deceives tl o oyo, we trace a rapid decline in the vivid energy of 


* The SurR? of tl;is period oonsi.v. of about twenty. Their aapj^osed 
order will be given iu m Appendix. 

t Thr* -ughout tlirf;'period wefl.ru! the imrka wild o&tlu, notired in the 
earlier Suras, constantly recurring. bee Suras jxxxl., Lxxxiv., IxxxvL, 
XT4Xv„ lxxvh , Ixxv., Ixx U), vi., 47, See above p.121, note *. 
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T j r. 

Ir.tiLi itic scenes in which t&b rkhte- >uf< and the- dam, 
g&m and i^foiral fcpmtsj convene in language framed 
ai 'gnmentn in the canoe of Mahomet. 

Tt»*#urv ooqneo The Suras gnidiiaUy extend in length. Ii 
u a whole Sura seldom exceeds ;the quarter 
4 present perh>rV n simple Suva <>crmpies one. 

Tlw thec *'i' of P&f*; i: : ,tt 7 f - 

further Almighty, ftom win n Kevdation mo o 
ivntihorit-v 4 sp for Its' collection, recitation, an 


mmw = ,,, JUL**, 

On i"hesc point: Malioi-ml mufit wait f< v heaw^nlv directs 




* If Is interesting to wawh the gradual UngiheYung of the Sar-V'. FHigepj* 
beantffal quarto edition fonns an e coelleiu tamhi rd for doing so, The number 
f ., to irtt diclr ^uyhs&length, is not an ejcael test} but t 

first revealed < on» 
**. (<!'os« jo- 

WtoiLtl,,, 


of them comprise 


V I IV 1/ ll. « * p .« ■, / t •» 

ncftfly two cucli of two Imem. From this period to tin.- Hegira, 

ibe average length of the fifty Sun* revealed is three j %>* ami nm^iuost 
some u iug *evou and right raid one nea ly twei ve pages long. The average 

IiMiiYtli nf rtt?<*nK*.rinft Kuril.**, ficftri foil 


.„. 9 th of thtt twenty-one Surar- given forth after the Hegira i* five page?; 
t) longest is Sura Baer (ii.) which has 22} paged. The ill iv. and v. Saras 
have ldj, isMid 1l, page# rcspetfh$} 

Up to within a short time of the emigration to Medina* the Saw appear 
. . i . .. .i t.a «».* ii.. .• r.».:i fhi.m 
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i!i. position to claim ha tin Cor. 


■'('scribing to it. not Divin: inspii 


“ Trail/, it i.i th,‘ ijflmwus Cornu, 

“ If is «ii wIioowfifB in icvered | 

Exalted, 

Wr.iten l v scribes hoiiorablo jnst."S 

; 

V rif£ -xi, U M dfu-n the. 




hy-' (jjjj ^ U* 

•""" - v *f** w " 'M f <■■■- & 
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t *VWff abalf cans*, thee to rehears© (the Revelation,) ami thou shalt not 
except mg f ha; which ;ho Lord *hall plca*(‘: for ik hnovefch .that 
: P»Wc«Ift thM which in hid; :ud Wk fa/’ rffe* mdo the© 
rich h pasy” Sara lxxwii. \ 7. 


rehears© (the Revel 

forgafc, (acceptmg dm: which the Lord sled! 
which i; j 
that which 

In another pn^age, Mfcbctael is thus atldrtwd hr the Deiiv; “ And 
aiovc not thy Joi^o in tJio repetition of the (Van, t\ m thoii ahoujdest ho 
hasty therewith. Verily upon L's devolved- the collection thereof. »ru the 
recitation /hereof; and when Wk 7 - shah \ 
t^ou the recitation thereof. Farther, i 
thereof; ’ Sura i xxv. 1 7- IS. So in a I t 
And bo run Hmqr in netting 
hath been completed. And ear 
sSurft 112. 

t ^nra tar*. SL M ining n ccov 
* the ftrifp:>ui liiht rto? is written in 
. fo uo lxxx. 13, u! ‘ Xi 
pniB /md Vftoon 

"'ilrt A rn»of<2 

; - 

.t-; 
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; r^'iKiiyspirit,** tr, is ndt clear what idea.-, Mahomet ot tho first aHaeUeu > 
‘oKJ. 1y {iy “ % Spirit’* here spoken oft They were perhaps indefinite. it 
was a plir.xa. he had heard ttatfe, but witb different meanings by 
the,W> and Christi^ That “.the Holy Ohosfc” (h-wever 

v • 7. :i 7... ’ ... ivio -o nr/ii-inWrt Cm .■»•* (hr 


the -lews ana vmnstmn^ > ’ V V ' • % • 

* * iiit.Tt.rated) was intend^ by «& term, appears prowible Im.a U«c 

repeated use, though m ft la'-r date, of the ..-xpit rsion.•* ><*/ 

xlvtjiuflhencd Sim d*iu) hi ^ Uol,j $P'-V'% But eventually 
Am can be tic doubt that the Holy Spirit,” in tJie adaptation 
of .Mahomet, eaine to signify tbe Angel Gabriel. Ha had ianrxiad, 
mid hr, believed, that Jeans was “born of the Virgin Mary, by the 
power ol‘ the Holy Ghost ” and either knowingly rejecting the 
divimty of that blessed Cereon, or imperfectly infortned ;« to Hii 


divinity 


.perfectly Irtlorrat’O as i'o Mia 
,o seems to have confounded Gabriel annourn ing the con 
Spirit that ovor^mdowetl fyl-fy The two 


ception, witb the Holy wy**** .-.—^ 

wane ;sions' bcctrtno in the phrascolop-.-of the Coran, synonymous. 

1 . . , .. „ .V :t .......... ... fkaj. ,.a« n.muiulnd 
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rid, the 


Spurt,” was th 




anmutiicateii 


to Mahomet the words of God, and sometimes appearcc. to lur i 

j|_ ■ _; _ ,y.. - .3 _^_. w 

♦ Tim ) •' 'i n pity does cite xcvii. bm a open k ml ckwe. It is n fra j/mum «>t aye 
verse-, .ml- That width God U said.iu the first verso to have * nt. duWivui 
ihi*. ni'd»' may biTfirr signify, with Sale and the common tutors, the Cortui ,* 
nr mom probably » clear and vivid view of Divine truth whir li that night 
Ini' st up' U Ills mind. The “ Night of Power” is the famous -Znvtak <*l Cfutr, 
of-which ho ranch has been made in after days. 

; ThV <m»v two other places in which thV id mcnihiUxl in tin ru- 

vr', tions of this pttwl fu*a Sura.. Ixxxviil. 37? and lx*. fi. In both “the 



A mods. alluded to as present at the Day oi 
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4-—the express ; m\ is the Hf-nie in bhth passages. 
-He hath si’- • igthcned them (beli'-vcrsl with His Spurh/ 
todcof the Cot:)' the Wrf is* used 
ernalaral ho}^ os • y ,Angela m ha r thy, 
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a. Vilai ‘rial ibrin. The traditional account of the vision of 
Gabriel at the i:om>nvrite(miit of hi.- inspiration, Ima been- not deed 
hi the preceding chap to r . It is perhaps t:o this apparition the 
’ropi.-.et alludes in an o.iriy Sura of ti e present period 

And X twear by the Star that is lvtrugrade; 

By thr>'. 'vMoli goeth forward, Hid that which disappear'- b; 

By the Nigh when it olo.v.th in. 

By the Moru-when if brcak'.'-di! 

.fiat this verily ;s the word of oat honoured M s6nger; 
i; ami, in presenc e of th<' .Lord of the Throne, of great dignity 
Obeyed thei and faithful 
ml your Companion is not mad. 

. haih seen him in the vicar Horizon; 
ontertaiue-ih not anspi- vi< n regard.w the Com en; 

in ' he word of a rejected* I h*vil. 

\ r hither then, arc yo go?tig? 
this is no other than an (Vivrjonit'.ou to fttt etna hires,— 
iii that wjlleth to walk uprightly. 

mless the Lord Willed*—The Lord bf CreHiordf 


G- »S|« 


fwmm 

mm 


: t verso« show that Mahomet already ct atom * urowti. of 
idle world. But,‘the vivi 
l strangely w itli the 


- doctrine of 
1 predestination. 



apaf 

tiloae could, Mfeoiuil for these spiritu: ' p): Hi 
will wifysa the Lord tmllvlhj Again in the 
a^sevtiration that he was not deceived, au«l that h;s Inspiration wu • 
Hot that of a “Rejected devil,” do v.o not trace thn sywpion 9 of a 
luikimr suflDiciou that all ittihht possibly tot be right. 


hi oh 

very strength of the 


lurking suspicion that.ad might possibly iCv ..v. 

The teaching of the Coran is, up UV this; stage, very sin phi ’j,n. 
Beliei’ it’ Uio l. uifcy of God, and in Mahomet as I lls jriesseng'?!*, in 1 


> over-near i*i 


Secret* of 


Juifcy of God, and in M; 

■ • :■ S V _ - y . 

* Literally Jni ck avay, and therefore 
' H- iron. # 

f Surii text rv. 15 fcpemL 

t Wo Hud ti c doctrine of pnatest ; nation i.pp<-aring i 
wonts in another Sura of thl J period. Verily this is a Warning, 
willfh Ldketh th way unto his 'Lord ; anti yti shall, not tcill < dc*> ■ (}o</u*it!eih ) 
jbr'"Gi>dis 'Ji *7 wild vise. JJn cov^fth Hitch v$ fi< a uilleth to enh- fate 

His Mercy. But us for the UrV/.-rst, He hath prepared for them a qnevo- i 


Ui&diment. Sara Lxxvi. *. 21 to end. 


in (iMmmT die Sana 
Andv'hom 










S.VY, Ob, ip "1 

I worship not th it which ye worship,-* 

An.:', ye do not worship diat which V woffthtf 
» i}i ill wc r Worship th.it which, ye worship,-. 
jNoillw . wilt yi s wonHi). that which t worship, 
to von I•>■ your ltnKgi.m* tom * my BtJig'.om 

■ , 

* Sura ixx. Ufo. 

| lxKvi 7, 2f, ; }*.*. 23-351. The times of prayer are tts fet only wen- 
tioited generally ns Morning. Kv< nir. 1 tid INijih- 

t Sum Ixxxiii. 15 ; iv. 8 , The former oppas .with 


.. 


ilone*i jivuvuvuy ,o .»v-.. 

t Sera iktotsii. 1-9: lv. 8. 'fit* former »l*as will, a fmp vhWippw 
avui.rH i.bOM> who*fr«ftB and men^.r, s. “Wh„l! *■ I,<*■.*■ thuk 

that thty lal/not fh ru.md.oi th&,gn(it day! The day on » »' 


a' 


' f» fm a the Lord of all ertathr## '■ 


§ S im b;x. 2D32. Amongothcr features of the Believer. hit olmstity ;» 

thu* described. 

«~At)A they are continent, 

Exr.pt as ;,.pnoe:.h Hieir Wive* and that which their right hmufc 

: iKl^SVSSi—’" '■ ' '' v 


■ po^SCSSi—. , 

* '■ -espect of them they mdl he bhuuolpss. 


XJ.u ho that n«W t cm that, vorily I hey aw th e tniiwgrc.w. 

t i. to bo < ai.ecttt.Uy noted jfhat at \W early Apod Mahomet, ^counting. 
opjMlrontlv l. tf» loose custom • <f the country.) Admitted slave girl-1 o be lawful 


.custom <»f the country.; amiwiou w.v wm- - y- .y-■ 
c jm-.nbim i*, tawfe* ordinary wives. Bond women with wbom co> nhibmoiv is 


om-.munorf, tiem.tes oru.nary\v».vr*. . . . . . . . ' 

W apm-onwl mkm jp«cH!$a by the feav.te phrase a* that ufc v-roritoiwed at 
Medina tor ft-maic slaves taken ortpuv « * W or obtained by purchase, tv. 
Urn; iddrh i pur Hah* hands ,»■*«,**. The frtndple wa* mt at this time 
alu.se.! b, Mahomet him,, if. for b war 4w living chicly w.tb r. ttngle 
tfk of kv Meed j^rn. Though therefore the liconsc was m« days 

Vvrcrch- tfd*n aavnuhign of both for his own indnlgcike, awlifie bbldiiiL: om. 
an*inducement io his f .Unwcm to tight In the hope of capturing bmuih^ who 
would then biy lawftt) ec icttbiim as *• that which tMt right band posscs^dr 
vet ihoio w . i, ad euadgicalmo^csfcn the rule. It wn. In Ml one of 
ij., e «rde it c«lpiotnfea or aitaf.tatiori.o,hy which Mahomet fitted ^ stem 




of tho^e nhriuf : ian 






Strimal Pci rad■ w 


; 1 


;l| 


This. rJir-i is said fof^?4$ewi revealed when the *ged Wali.i 
prtwed Mahomet to the ra^jttvjpise ••*«* Hs-God should H 
worship]-ed iu cot-junction with their did ties, or ja-nnat 'y w-,-y 
voar."' Whatever the 'occasion, ii iwfealbes a spirit of Oncoxnpru- 
raising hostility to idolatry. 

The rival pkteon of Heaven and Hell, placed to kte»» their gjjgg* 
effect i closojnxtapoKtiwt, are now painted mi ooiouT.ic raaterw. 
joy and torment; Which, however '.o' , >ur cone :ptioi«, a! -ur«l and. 
childish, were well calculated to effect a deep impr.x m upon 
th simple Aral. mind. »«» and 1**“™ enjoy meat.; vcmxrui. 
rirrdcus watered by murmuring rivulets, wherein the belie rs 
clothed in. garments of great silk-and br-cades uith stiver prna- 
meets, repose breath thfvHdc spreading shale up u ebuehes 
well hmiislu-d with cushion* and carpets, think the sn t waters 
of the fountain, aud quaff aromatic- wine (suclvas the dntbtovod) 
pliuen iu g 


.biota before them, or bai 'M iWikl in ^lver 


resplendent as glass, hy ^eatitiiul youth. >: while olustovs of hint 
hang close and.invite the uand to gather them;—such n the 
frequeiniy repealed uod plowing scene, framed to rapt)'/ate 'he 
inhabitant' of the thirsty s.nd sterile Meccxvf 

Ami another dement is soon ailed to comply the Wu-i of ^vgr*. 
•the pliusui’e-loving A.rab : — 

Verily for r.ho iPior.s is tv M> -f-il hIj,>.!)*; 

UariicTvi and Tiwayavd** 

* And Danish wiiU swelling bo^oultyof an ^u'l &f\, 

And a full tuip.t 

in the ..ft described shady garden « with fruits and meats, cud 
lakers of wine causing hot the head to ache, noil her dist urb mg 
the reason* those damsels of Paradise are introduced as “ fcw/y 
bmje-cytd Girh t \ mcrM'vg pearls h&kkn in their helu , a mow :. 

* J?/is/ fi no, p. 79.; ’/at ari, p. 1*9. .. 

f Those description ore ill.raily copied from the Cora;). -■»<■ *- lr,!S 
IsJ crUi. 8; Ixxxiix. 22 j lc.xvi. }?. " ho wmc is W 0 ** pa«sa.ce 

spoken of as sealed with muxt., awl spiced with yuvsp*. 
t ^m <t lx.%viii. 30. 

§ “ ,iW- Sara lib *H W. 34. This « the radiost WK-.nt.on of i a 

fairies, or bhek-ejed Girls of Vnrdfcc, *> 6m>on* m toe flHOOI ’‘‘ 







V »'« ** *«"* V !I0W “»' a H m * J 

P&W 4 f JSk PK&Sk 1 • - 1 ,-*,ty , ' - i* 

r *• ; yt /W f >**» *#| 


m . f \' : 1 ii* . :Jk*L m$. Wi ^ 






It is vcn remarkable' ' 'mi bo notices* in tire Cu.tiii of ih 
voL pi nous P.'uw Vi arc oLkm K,>timhfP->njh*cd to a tome >vlien> 
whatever the tondei.cy of his desires, .Mahomet was iivinv chaste kl 
and tempera-;».. with a single, wife of ti» .»■ xsicork years U '\gz* 
Gibbon characteristically otfccrm thel. kt Mahomet has not .speci* 
tied the male companions, of the f male elect, lest lip should cither 
alarm the jealousy of the former husbands, or disturb their f. 'ieivy 
by the suspicion of an over lasting marriage . T> l v ho remati, ma-f.t 

iu raillery, is pregnant with reason,'and anus a fatal blovMtf any 
Mere needed) at the Paradise of Islam. Tnithf il women will renew 
their youth in heaven as Well as faithful men 5 why should not 

In each fruits,, and the Palm ami the IV/nograimW.. 

Whvdi then of the &of your ford will ye tkny 1 

In ti'jni filial! be Women, unable, lovely; 

Which ihen of the fv'yiw of your Lord unit y< deny l 

Largo-cycrl Hourioa kept within Pwilions; 

Which then of the of your Lord will ye. deny t 

Whom no Man ahull have dcflowe/ort before them, nor any Genius; 

Which thm of the 6 %* tfyour Uml rili y« deny? 

'1'be Believers shall recline upon pv.on mgs, arc! lovely carpet?*, 

Which then of die S:\fn$ of your Lord will ye deny? 

So at a oificwluit later .i.j.to ;—" 4 And close onto the beUcvon* ah Ml • 
modcstdiUii.iols refraining their ..locks, like ostrich eggs delie.tk 17 covered. 
Sum 40. In a passage of tiie same period. the faithful are said *.c» 

be ’ encoried*' tothese 4t largo-eyed Ibaurtes.” Sura xliv. 53. Set also Sum 
xxxviii. b3. 

In four other p ecs of a still later date, end probably after Fbndija’/i 
dead*, tho If b-j .5 of believers (their /rrpee wives of this w< rid apparently) 
are spoken of :u« entering into pared ?-v with their husband Did Mahomet 
deem it possible that the r »rth 1 y wives might still rentaiu united to their 
husband* in Paradise., in spite of tboirtiowblack-eyed rivals? Surasxxxv>. 
55; xltii. 68 : i.iti. 25; xL 9, 

* tt is note* worthy that Ui the Medina Burn-, bar is in all tho volu- 
uiiiioiG tovcladon* of the ton years following the flegii; , women are Only 
ttrlcft referred to ns constituting one of the delights of Paradise; and on 
loth occasions in these simi le words -uuJ to i/urn [believers,) t here si llhe 
therein pure v ires. Bum ii, 25 , iv. 55. W 1 it that the soul of Mahomet 
had at rb:i.t period 00 hmgirify after v.diut h r ‘ had then even i'> sutkjty the 
enjoyment o-’? Or that a clo>» nonfuetwid Jewish principle: c:d moral vy 
repre. atrl the budding pruriency of tlicEevcluSon, cod ^oyestot with merited 
eon fusion the picture >f Ids sensunl Paradifi,. wbicc bad been dmwi:i n 


Mecca? 




HvUklo • - 
tied when 
,)uvd ivrerl 


itija a" 





.,W ffcu of iiio 
Cwiin. 


Sum hi. 


a 

porfil Jutigwen*. 


•Stiras trTcii. 

n,n*t jWi. 



* Jian,: teaching [ oijm> 


ilieir good works morii an e.jtial &hd -analcgous reward V But 
Mahomet shrank from fids legitimate coUcIum n, 

Pbe llefi oi Mahomet vs no .Ws material and gros^ than his 
Heuvon. The drink yh tbo damned is boding winter and filthy 
eomipiion. When cast into the Pit. ,;hey hear it roar '.vlKL’y lik(. 
the braying of an ass. - Hell boileth ov&, it almost Wstetb 
with fury: the .sin- kn, rising in three coliin mm,, alFoivleUi neither 
shade nor protection, mifc casteth AMh pm t sparks tike.dfetks^ 
or as it were yellow camels.”* .. ‘ 

* * A ml the coni j.wtnions of the Left limn], now uasernbfr they! 

In scorching Blasts, and scalding Water, 

A n l the shadetofBirioico 
Th.u is not cold nor is it gr.te *iid 4 

V i\ before that, Ttey lived in Feasme 

And they verb both upon great Wickedness. 

And they used m any, 

V 1mi I after ice ham died and.h:wme duct awl hones, s-m!! he raised T 

Or our Fathers that pre weird us < 

Say, yea, verily dr.' Former muirhe future 

Shall he gathered at tile time of the appointed Pay. 

Then ritall \ ou, oh ye rlur isr* od reject the Truth? 

Km assuredly of the Tree of Z i. kiuji. 

Filling yom- bellies therewith, 

And driakina hereupon foiling Water, 

As ; thirsty Camel drink nth. 

This shah he otu? cntettminnieat on the Day of iledo ling! 

Sara lri. 42-5$. 

The menace of a iiairor vengeance in ‘his life l ogins to loc^n 
darkly forth, yet mingled mysteriously with the threats of the 
dttdfgrvH‘nt-*(lay ami Hell, thus:— 

* * The Day of separation! 

,A iuI vrliiifc shall make thee knew who* die Day or Srpailvuox meaner ? 
IWoo ha thnt dav rmto the denier 1 of the Truth? 

What! 1 ?. ve we not ck^troyed the foi ner Nation**? 


Wherefore we shad erm^ flic latter to follow them. 
Thus shall wo deal with die wicked People 1 
Woe on that day onto the denier* of the Tnith.f 



* See Sura* lxxjmii. 1; ixwiii. 23: Ixxril SO\ IvYiu C. 
f Sura Ixxvii. 13, 19. 






Hell and Jwdenncni. 


am 


♦ * * Vyrpy,\ye vvayhyottul a, PumaliUfonfcchisc o, lianu.-r 

The'day whereon i raft.. *} ail $<k that which hi| bandai hare wtO'i ; >ht; 
And unbeliever* ptaS fo-yj Oh t would [ that J were %u*t l* 

•'*• * * What’, ftf - ye* wwro’rti that h * who d'vaUath in :h Heavens ‘ ill 
not cojtac the '3arth in swallow yoi up, and hr -.hull quukr ? 

0 .i tlr. r he will not, send upon you ait overwhelming DJufit, and '‘heti ye 
shall know of whait nature, Is my wanting? 

And verily the Nations .thnt proto led denied the Truth, and ho*v 

awful wi.y ny V »gc.ancc!'f 

But the men of ( Mecca scoffed at this .throat, and defied, the 
preacher to bring it into ex neutron. 

* * * And they say, When fill this promised 1 'evcir.artcz fa t if ye 

speak thfi T nth t 

Sat? “ji.vy; verity, thb Knowledge tb .;:*eof w witn Oud ddfee; n& for me 
l am hot A plain Warner/’ • 

But, whoa they see it. the countenance of those who disbelieved aKT. fal■ • 
Arid it shall be stud, This is thit which 'yn fawbwn nailing /or. 

Sat; “ What think y«? whether the T.orri destroy me and those that be 
wM m or ha^e mercy upon its, who shall deliver the Unbe* 
Huv&tt from a dreadful Vanishment? ’* J 

Wo begin alio to find detailed in the t/oiitn tno argument* uscrl 
by the Meccans against the ’Prophet, aifg the mode 1 i-'* which ho 
rep]io&*to them. The progress of incredulity can.thus be fallowed, 
and tiic very oxprcv-ionfi employed By either parly traced. 

The Resurrection of the body vow derided by liis fellow-* uizens 
or an id) • hnmnnatjon. When the Prophet sought to illustrate 
the raising pi the dead by the analogies of Nature, ami tile 
ppwci* of God in /’creation, ’ 'be. was scouted as a Sorcerer or 
Magician, who would, pretend that a living 'body could be pro¬ 
duced from dust and dead men’s bones. 

The Coran vr as denounced at one time as a bare faced impos 
tare, as Fabkt of the Aticien(d§ borrowed from the .foreigners at 
M< ec.wand dressed up to suit the occasion; at other times, as tKo 


* Sura bnevili. 39. 
f Sura Uni. »b, 

t Ibid. rtf. * 

^ Sara Ixxxiu. 13, V, Sprengcr ha« an in^oniotis and 

possible theory that Asti*--' is n < orrnptkm of Historioe, 
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.IXltWCO of (Vc 


Sura 


OtJ^^orjH of tli-v 
Mflcc^us and 
wamnrA^hereto 
wit^re/i in i:im 
Car ao. 


ftemrrcctioii 

n*?rldetf. 


I 

Impusiv^L 










lXTrtlloan 


Mtro firerM, 


Fatbrc* and 

itftdrtwtnus: 

OwaleaUfU. 


••ffusicn of a plu;< dv i poet,* or the iitoobertmt drivelling of m 
kjsfitne oo.l 

Jews and jests vcre fbe ordinary weapons by which the 
believers wore assailed:— , , 

Verily, iWSbioerg hmgk the Vaithftft totfeorn. 

When *\ioy pnss'by them; they wink «tOoe another 

And when they turn aside unto their own people, Muy.tinr nMrj :sting 
dcurrUotisty. 

Anri when they see them, they say, fVV'y, ‘itifcp* nn the • 

But they ar not sent h> he .keepers over th fn. 

Wherefore one day the Faithful shall kuj&ihe Unbelievers uvwn. 

Tc ii;upon couches, they shall behold them in Hell.f 

A mid the derisiou aftt the plots of tlin Mermans, patience is in 
the Coxupi inculcated on the Prophet, His follower.* arc exl.urtod 
tn stedfastiu m ami resignation, and iu one .passage arc rotu nd 1 
of jthu constancy of the Christina martyrs in NajrO.n.J 



* Mahomet rlidikco nothing so much as being called a poet, ami ^ojeued 
,t)\ianjuivo' *.1 honour of tho appellation. He probably felt it hib weakest 
point; conscious of thelnboiif he {.«cstowed on tho vuraifiwutioft nnd cndunce 
ru'his revelations which he would have the world befcovr.-, und phrlwpsha^ 
••vif bH'tewd, to be the results and H& marks of divine inspiration,, 

IJ< affected at Medina to he unable to dkmwgutek poetry frompros- : md 
even when put right he non* ruled to truimpose the Words of a couplet which 
the Mussulmo.it » *an$- as they UiV'ourehttt the building >f their Moaque. 
The line” were,— • 

-* cA?** ^ 

* irTW-jA 3 * 31 ft-/ 

The tcnnmatlon iW at&A at Uhira. rhymer with m ar.nar 'at mw' ujim. 
But Mahomet would iumt rim repenting the Inst lino with the words tu db- 
posed j-ittiiis at mvJiajtra • v*al twrfoy or at anmr u v V tnuUqjrtnj' thus de¬ 
stroying tlio rhyme. W<JUlmi . p. 17a. 
f Stira Ixsxin. £9-34. 

| flrra lxxxv.— 

By the Heavens with their Zodiacal fhgns; 

By the threatened Ony! 

By tho Witness and th® Wnttv.-utodL 

JDamoed be tho pigtjW *>J the pit« filled with burning imtl, when they 
sat atround the 

And thrv wove wit.tWs:;«vr of that v nick hit did into: the vmv. 




IV j New Phrwolofy: 1 *" 

There is at #1 period hardly any allusion to Jewish 
Chinan Svfotim or I-,; ml.- Tbo Corah, did r.ot yt* rest it- mg,-»»;«=• 
claim. upouttio evidence of previous TJeyektion, and the close cot> 
respond-ace ! herewith of its own contents. 

The peealisa phntseology of the new faith was j»k< ady.'-beeom- .t*> tffgg »t 
inp fixed. The dispensation of Mahomet was distinguish 'd at exM. 
rsi.Ait, that i the turrer.dev of the soul to <5od; Ins followers -s 
MdSAUUJts (those who mrcndrt .t.he»iul"ea),or as BuJfeverejt his 
voponenis a- Kumts, that is ;ryeehrs QJ Ihe 'twine tvM-wje, or as 
MuBiuoKia, namely such ivs ■module companions or sharers with 
the Beity. Faith, IlepW’tanco, Hw/en, If oil, Prayer, Almsgiving, 
and many oilier terms of the religion, soon acquired their stereo- 
tvpocl meaning. The nofuralrsafion in Arabia of Judaism ana 
Christianity (bat chiefly of the former), pw vkkd a ready and 
oxtansive fund of theological words and phraMt which, if «•’©*- 
already in actual current. use,'were at least widely known ,i •» 

Spec, approaching that which Mahomet attached to thcmd 


And Urey tormentor! them no el« 'vis.; than became they bettered ia fod 
rhe Mighty mill the GUn'up'n, ♦ 

VevUy they who permute the Be fow, nvilo and lemalo, and 
SUtui niot, . . 

h’or sack die turnout of JI<\0 is afeuu.tftf? augw-**, *<•. 


». The M diggers of fits'* w«0 t’m Jewish j«.-rfee&>rs of Yemen, lfzri 
ffcw&e and'liis tbUerws. See Introduction. chap. Hi. p. c.lstr. 

- Sec Sum. imr. IS; T:*avii. 18, lxtiit 14. These pi»-<W " • "«»*' 
pusbig tefeteucia to AaroJurtu, Moses, one L lucoah. 

•(.Thus in mira lxxsr. r. JO, <ve hare ,n ' i ,or 

»„,fe mxj’emoh UVevtrt. -‘Moslems” c „»*aL*. ocer rs flroqkmuyi V>d 
cjtoL** ” f«® ate Moslems,”- m Sura lari. 5. 
t See remark'- on the prwajence. o< Jewish legfflds .and “ 

Introduction. Hittp. in p. etxvt >uru chap. in. a- c-wirr. t *•' ' ,l " ... 

estimate the uH-o.tagrs which Mahomet thus possessed taw* a,<s u , ‘‘ 
acquis**** Of the Meccat.s in the rmtb of former Kovel,moos. **•» 
being able, to appropriate tiro treasury ofapf andready terrm already current 
as exprosswe. of the .-pirirml Mo§i. he wVdrto attach u, theta, or at least 

t;oatidnirtg ftiti germ c.apfih) f> devfdo]>itt'!iU:. , . 

Tims tiro i.'tnuw, “the merciful, the comps sdenote* h ? 

to the courts of (Jod, though not actually in use. was known an ong t.m 





m 


1 ifltl 

•v'.7 lV 


L'r.irhj teaching. foiAfv 

Tli ewe remarks hav e been -almost entirely coutined to the portion 
of the Coran produced by Mahomet during the period reviewed in 
the present chapter. By/ttros coimecting’ uie ^eral period* of 
his active I5te with tine Sums belonging to them, the enquirer L« 
b^l able to tv ace the drvelopnienl of the r Ugiotw system, tad to 
observe rvhat. beating the external oiremrudances of the .Arabian 
Prophet may have had upon the peoultariiios of lus’dteed. 

idolatrous Meccano as we see by the treaty of Hbdfnbm. In dictating to 
the scribes the terms of this truee, Mahomet commenced, • tn the wum & of 
God, the Merciful, tl * Oompassioimt /’ The Meocatu mtcrrapied him, 
saying:-- '‘Kay, as for God, we acku > pledge him, hut oh for the Cwnpius*- 
sionato r.nd Merciful, vw acknowledge him notThen said the prophet: 
11 Write, in ih/nam.. Oh QoiJJ ” 

4J1 W \j!U 4^1 1y>wol (x«wxy<) 

r >)l ^J\ w jii.M '***'*$'*?** mi 

nu'hC'Ui t p. 02d, 

Geiger bus examined ingeintote ly and carefully tb© M.ihomct-m Uwhb 
borrowed iro n dud*inn in hi? TTo* hat Molu; med <w #w ,'MeMMe 
Sue «ho f«r so.v.e- -;idogous romurte, fl-iw-ucA.-'* Introduc¬ 
tion to 0><i Ttitrnm', j» lifts ?ol 28, Clark'* Fvr. Thcal. Lib. 


: 


-■ 






Progress :>/ Islam from the fifth to ike tenth Year of ih* 

Mi &iqii of Mahomet. 

i’auEE months had not elapsed from lie depar- noi«u «t 
ture of the little band to Abyssinia, when, notvatn- 
standing the secure ret real and hospitable reception 6|J xo% 
ottered at tho Najashy’s Court, they again appeared • 
in Mecca. Their return is linked with one of the 
•strangest episodes in the life of the Prophet. 

HisJi.-'rm contents himself with 'eying that the/ 
came buck because tidings reached them ot the 
conversion of the Corersh. W&ckidi and Tabari 
give another story^ of which the following is a 
close outline. 

The aim of Mahomet had been the regoncuatior Tim lap* >r 
of his j>e ipie. But lie had fallen miserably short of 
it. The conversion of forty or fifty souls ill com¬ 
pensated the bitter aliouatiou of the whole com¬ 
munity. His heart was vexed and. his spirit chafed itei* *;<»«- 
by the violent opposition of the most respected anti-i<iin>a 
influential Chiefs. The prospect was dirk; to thew 
human eye, hopeless. Sad and dispirited, tlio 






150 




Prdcjve «.>■ <>J fskirn , 




Nuvrahvc by 
Vv'Aokifli ami 
Tabari* 


Arabian JPlopliet longed for .a reconciliation,; and 
cast about how ii, coaid bo effected. 

“On a certain day, the chid men of Mecca, 
assembled ii. a group beside the Kaaba, discussed as 

was their wont the affairs of the city; whor.- Ha hornet 

* "■ 

appeared. and, seating himself by them in a friendly 
manner, began to recite in their hemui!: the Lin. 
Sara, The chapter opens with a do-'eripfioti of the 
first -visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and of a later 
vision of that angel, in which certain heavenly 
mysteries were revealed. It then proceeds ;•— 

And see ye not T/vr and Ozzv, 

And Manat he third besides? 

* 

Satan tempt* u When he had reached this verse, the devil 
u itioiaV uh suggested an expression of the thoughts which tor 
many a day had possessed his soul; and put into 
his month' words of reconciliat ion and compromise, 
the revelation of which he had been longing for 
from God.f namely;— 

These are the exalted Fevmtfo*, 

And verify fcheir Inf.oroession is lo be hojjted for i 


LiteraTy, t( C&dl’ ugAn hi? tongue.” 

I* p» t*te. 1^5^‘ 

^ <U> 3 <U b , tUA/ <o --These Wox<h, how r 

ever, do not Occur in the second version given b ; Tabiw , nor, in 
the tradition of Wdclddi. 

+ 3$ . ^ Ua*» ^ ^ (jffi \yi A otib ah 

Wdekidi) p 2'abari, p. 140-142. Tabari gives f&j* 
throughout; the rendering v»f which would be 4 * who 30 in ♦or- 



“The Ot ivii'L were surprised ami I’cUerhtod with'Th.>qoreisii 

. ' Wopi-hlp With 

this ackno-vyrleclgmorxt of ti* n diitics.; aad as Ma- hi?*, 
hornet, wound up tJio Sum with: the c losing words,— 

Wherefore bow down before God, and. Htfry.e 1.1m, 
the whole iHScubly prostrated themselves with one 
accord eh I he* ground and worshipped. A Valid 
alone, the son of Mughira, unable from fclu infir* 
mities of age to bow down, wk a handfulnof earth 
and worshipped, pressiug.it to his forehead. 

• And all the people were pleased at that which lwpctyfe 
MahoJn ■( had spoken, and they began to sav,-* ! ' l( " 

Wow we know that it in the Lord aba c that tjiveth. 
life and taketh it away, that c.rileth and supporteth. 

These vur aoddesses make intercession vndi Him for 
as; end an thou hast conceded unto them a poriit ■>, 
ice are content, to follow dice. But (heir words 
disquieted Mahomet, and he retired to his house. 

1 i the evening ‘Gabriel visited him; and the Pro¬ 
phet recited the Sura unto him. And Gabriel said. 

What is this that thou hast done ? thou ha<t rep dted 
It fore the people words tint I never pare, unto thee. 

So Mahomet, -grieved sore, and feared the Lord M.homtt 
greatly; and ho said, 7 have sppkrn of God thiittd, ic 
which lie hath r/ot said. But die Lord comforted 1 ’ l0c * t J, ‘ 


cession is pknsatf unto Ooib* Hfejrtfntfcr hhb n Ini in incc 
quotod rite MS. pf Tabari iacorr.ictlj in his valuable Notice of 
T‘H at"\ in ui»e Jnurttal.of the /ttiatfa Society, IbbO, No ii p. J2I». 
The lumsmil phrasa s^rnities delicaUy xivan like. 

•• The Sterne is ?*e1alovi of Abii Oheiha, id. Sfiad, son crf'Al As. 
JuUdi i'i Wfkhdi^ p. TT 





The Core* 
»r,ore 1>Utor 
than ever. 


- 


i 
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152 Comp \‘imp with Idolatry, |\hak 

His Prophet,'* nml restored Ids coxifidence, and can¬ 
celled the ve:se, and repealed the true reading 
thereof. (us it now htarnls), namely ? 

, And H.’o yenot LAr mid Ozza, 

And Mak^t the third beside? 

Whut ! shall there be male progeny unto you, and female 
unto him? 



That were indeed an unjust partition! 

They are naught but mime?, which ye and ycu.r Fathers have * 
invented, <ftc. 


u Now -when the Ooivish .heard this, they spake 
among themselves, saying, Mahomet hath repeated 'Iris 
favourably mention of the rank held by our y odd esse* 
before the Lord. lie hath, changed the same, and 
brought other words in its stead. So the two Sa¬ 
tanic verses were in 1 he mouth of every or e of the 
unbelievers,f and they increased their malice,J and 


* Mahomet was consoled, tradition says,by the rov.-dat' n oi the 
and 54th verses of Suva xxib. which .• igrntied that alt f irmer 
prophets had been subject to th earn evil .iiiggesfcionsf of the 
devil: but the ?ura in which they atom! appe »rs to have been 
revealed at a somewhat later period. 

The passage is us follows: And tee t>r we not seM Ufore tlm any 
Apostle, nor arty Propl'CL but vthtn hr. longed , Salon, cist mgge$tioi>* 
into ha longing. Bui. (Jptl shell cancel that which "Satan suggexteih. 
Then shall God establish Wit revelations laud God .is hw<ring and 
ttriijc); - -that he may make wmi Satan hath * ((/(Jested Wfrud unto 
those whose hearts are disum d ''and .hantoairf, <1 e. 

t j* J2\. J Jt j 

* cJ r tL.< wW * Ot~J ^-'^ /v ‘ ar ) p* d*2. 

| It ims ■ been explained in a note a> chap i. of the Introduction, 
that the v'hok stcaJjr, as g ; veu above, has. b vn otailed by lbn 
iioMm, See pJxxiii. (hv.-m IV. a, Burthpi it wA^b^ntainbd ill * 





rod them up 1 to rierseouto the faithful w$t 
greater severity/ ! 

Pious of after (lays, scandalikd at nip w# 

v‘ the lapse of their Prophet into ao fla-ffatil a cbn* &«. 
cession to idolatry;, wc<dd reject the whole story.* 
lmf the authorities are too strong to l>e impugned*. 

It is hnixlly possible to conceive how the talc, if 
not founded in truth, could ever have been invented. 

Tbc.stubborn fact remains, and is by all admitted, 
that the %st refugees did Return about this time 
from Abyssinia; and tlrat they returned in bouse- 
uelice of a rumour that JViecca was converted,, 

To this, fact the narratives of Wackidi and Tabari 
afford the only iutelligibie clue. At. the same imp, 
it is by no means necessary that we should literally 
adopt the i xcuJpatchy version, of Aiahonictan tr« ulr- 
tion; 'or seek, in the; interposition of Satan ' y:nd 
Gubiiel, an explains umi of actions to be epuelly 
^counted ibr by the natural workings of the Pro¬ 
phet’s mind. 

It is obvious that the lapse was no sudden'^ 

It>n Is Hue’s works (which Ibu IlishAm jjiroS.dsca to follow,) is 
evident from it* being quoted by Tatw/iv \tiprmhf from that author. 

Spy ?ngi>r'ft. %e in the Ca/c^afJj&ic journal, whore the 
J puyag .s are quoted a jenpth. 

* t hat tin*. p:midvl of the Varradve ftis btioix the cause of it re* 
jcotipo iy admitted e/en. by otlliodox 3\t JtoTnet<lTi yritnrs 
autlav of t-Ue biography mwdhih oitydapiya? *V,wk,' in opposition 
to Wy assert tor that the story U heretical, that ir, rests on liner 
oeptioaable trf titiorv, njui t hat the. opposin'* £r»?tliorStiet af*r ground • 
founded 'only on W& wsfa, -a that* the facts are mjifady. 

$& hot© above qti te l; 

V 
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, Compvo't/m; 

nei'.bcr unpr»- event. It was not A concession won by surprize, 

meditated, »or . 4 

imiii.idiuteij or an error of the fongae committed unawares, 
and immediately withdrawn. The hostility of his 
people had long pressed upon the spirit of Ma¬ 
homet; and, in his inward musing*,, it is admitted 
even by orthodox tradition that be had been medi¬ 
tating , the. very expressions which, as is alleged, 
the devil prompted him to utter. Neither can we 
believe that the concession lasted but for a day. 
To outward appearance die reconciliation must 
have been Consolidated arid complete; and it must 
have continued at the least lor some days, probably 
for many, to allow of the report going forth and 
•reaching the exiles in a shape sufficient to inspire 
•them with confidence. We are warnin'cd therefore 
in assuming a far wider base' and a more extensive 
action for the event, than are admitted by ex-parte 
, tradition. 

Mahomet The circumstances may be th us conceived. Up 

r^r 'otto this point, the religion of Mahomet was a spi- 

Si» i>cltpieT° r 'ritual system, of which Faith, and Prayer, and the 
inculcation oh virtue, form r,he 'prominent feature . 
Though the Ivaaba and some of its rites may have 
been looked upon as founded by the patriarch 
Abraham, the existing worship as a whole was 
rejected by reason of its idolatry and corruption.* 
Tet to this superstition. wiJioli its practice*, the 

* TyiiS t\% y lie concluded-from the fact ilint in the Coran, as 
rofea'ed up to tliis period, the obacrY/mccs of the Kaabn are 
never referred to or inculcated, a* they frequently ape at a jux>>se- 
quant stage. 









with Idalatnj. 


15s* 


people were obstinately wedded. and, unless per 
mission wer., given to join mure .or less the time- 
honoured institutions of Mecca with the true Faith, 
t here was little hope of a general conversion. How 
fax would the strong expediency of the,case jx -ti fy 
him to meet half way. the prevailing, system? Row 
far wa < it the,will of God to admit cone* .-ssion? 






Was not tlie worship of the Ivaaba • m;r all, a c cil . ’mt 
Divine institution? The temple was built at the !%,?!!!• * i*en 
command of God; the compassing of it symbolized oU - 
tin circling course of the heavenly bodies, and the 
obediogee of all creation to the Deity. Love and 
devotion were nurtured by the kissing of the sacred 
Coyncr-stoile; the slaying of sacrifices, a pious rite 
in c >inm< moraliou of Abraham’s readiness to offer - , 
up Iris son,-signified a like submission ;* the pilgrim¬ 
age, to Arafat, the shaving of the head, and ail 
the other popular observances were innocent, if not 
directly religious, in their tendency. But how shall 
he treat the lunges of I lie Eiaaba, and the gross „ 
idolatry rendered to them? In, tlieir. present mind 
the Cornish would never abandon these. But if 
(as they professed themselves ready) they would 


* Which, of 1*^ F.mis Abrahum tuatlo 1 oudv to sacit-ice, is not 
«piv.U)orl in the Goran. \Vo hr* Ajot at iib^fty to assutpe, with 
'blu horn.• nn Doctor*, that their Prophet nti&rd Ishraael, nor even 
tle.it ho believed t! eplace of sacrifice to have - been- the vicinity o* 
Mecca. .ff, however, 0ie current of ancient tradition amon*? the 
Meccan Arabs already ran so, At is pv^ible that Mahomet iray 
have foiJhwed it, but without specihcation in the Goran,for faar of 
offending the Jtovb. 
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acknowledge'the one true God as thoisupreme .Lord, 
and look, to-tie Idols ae symbolical only of hi? ar»|efe, 
what 'harm vy on Id result trom their bare continuance? 

I. cry lib'.o a? the concession may appear, and utterly 
irjre-ecjncilable with his first principles ol' action, 
Mahomet acceded to it, and consented to main¬ 
tain the Iclols as the, representatives 1 of hea venly 
betVijgs ‘ whose intercession was to be hoped for 
with the Deity.” The hurried and garbled notices 
of tradition give no farther insight into the corn- 
pro nis'e. If Mahomet stipulated for any safeguards 
against tire abuses of idolatry, no trace of them 
can be now discovered. Wo only know that the 
arrangements, of whatever nature, gave perfect 
satisfaction to the chiefs and people, and produced 
a temporary union. 

Terror s.x»n But Mahomet was not long in perceiving the 
at. .mu i ijjcoju .rtency into which he had been betrayed. 

The’ 'people still worshipped Images, and not God. 

„ No reasoning upon his part, no assurance from 
them, could dissemble the galling fact that. the. 
practice of idolatry continued as gross and rampant 
as ever. 

ami reme<iU’<l His only safety now lay in disowning the con- 
dij«vo3! lltt cession. The devil had. deceived him. The words 
of ct npromise were’no part of the divine system 
received from God through his heavenly messenger. 
The • lapse was tbps remedied. The kjferpf 
spoken under delusion were cancelled* and otvrs 






iwettted in their stoad, denying fch.j ’ o.\ist. nee v.j 
feniale Angels bad; as Lfit and 0%<% dcnounojtig 
idolatry with aifcntonee ol'icreyocablc condemnation. 
MenaXbrwaxd flu.* Prophetwages mortal. striX) with 
images iu every shape, His eyst’etn gathers itseh 
un into a pure and - tern theism, and the (Jo mu 
begins to breathe (though as yet only in the p >' r 
sons of Moses and Abraham) intimations of au 
iconoclastic revenge. 4 

Ever alter, the' intercession of idols is scouted as w^proy 
futile and absurd. Augeh dare not to intercede " 
with the Almighty ;f how much less the idols, 
who > 

* * * have uopow&r over even fcho Huak of a (late bLorK*; 

Tjpoid whom if re call, they hear ndt /our filing, 

And if tltoy hoard they would not wiSWfti* you ; 

And in Die Day of Judgment, tftly shall rejoist your ilodientidiA 
of tliom.f. 

The following passage, produced shortly after bis 4a<l^n>ji«g 
lapse; shows how bfahoinot refuted his adversaries,iwW. a. 
and adroitly turned figatfet them the ronceasion 
they had made of the Sujuvme * >eifcy of God alone.. 

Anddf thou jiskcH them uho orcaul the Heavens and the 
Barth, they will smvly an*W Gou § >S.vy, vrot think yo then? 

If the Dofd bf pi'a ed to visit uto with affliction,, can tho.se upon 
whom ye call bcaities God r — -whfitlyCoulu ihd*/ remove the vihita- 

* See Suras xafo.-.vii. 92, xid. 58; xs. 95. 

f Sura ILii* 58 ; cf jitiksittU m 

I XXXv. 14 f xivi 4. 

\ Sec also Sura ,-diU. 18; and « oth^r pkt ts, in which the 
Meccahb Are iopivseniftff a? giving a 'similar reply. 





And renounces all comproinm Idolatry. [chat 


M Or if He visit me'w th mercy, could w thhclrt Hit> 
mercyV Say, God afiRcetli' .or me;., in Kim alone let those that 
put their trust-, confide.* 

Tbo U|-wr, and Howfever short his fail, Mahomet.retained a keen 

1 . . . 4 ’ »• 

smti" ofMk disgrace, and of the danger 
in ]»nrl(*.yHg- with hjs adversaries;— 

And truly they were near tempting thee ande from what vve 
revealed unl ' 1 t>ioe, tlmt- tijot* ehouWeyi fabric:..tic regardingJ s 
cliflei ott. AWtlutiJii; and, then they would have taken thro for 


wnapmnftgc, 
hectily felt. 


which lay 


their ;i iei d. 

And if it had not beer ‘Jiafc- Wfc slabJUicd thee,, verily thou 
h.clst nearly inclined, unto ihopb a little; 

Thun verily VV> had can,. 1 th.ee to taste both of the pir h- 
meat of Life, and the punishment of Death ; 

Thou thou ahouldest not hove found against tJs any Helper, f. 


Ever ar/t anon the Prophet in cautioned in the 
Coran to beware lest, lie should be induced to 
change the words of inspiration, out of a desire to 
deal gently with his people; or be deluded, by 
the pomp and numbers of the idolaters, into fol 
lowing after them and deserting,the straight and 
narrow path indicated for him by Cod.J 

But although Ma homer may have completely 
re-established his own convictions, and fully regained 
by*« t j ie confidence of Ins adherents, there is little doubt 
that, the concession to idolatry, followed by a recan¬ 
tation lo sudden and entire, seriously weakened his 
position with the people at large. They would apt. 


* Sura xxxix. *38 

f Snfa xvii. 74 |— rtr, 
t See Suras lxvlii. 8: xviii 28 *, xhi. 10 ; j xix. 15. 

r ' - , if '• V y ’’ 













lietiim i f the Refuij ca. I5i'* 

retnlily credit the excuse, lb.it woqla of error were 
* ! cM by the dev -l into the ljaouth of Mahomet.”* 
Even supposing it to have lx*eu so, what faith could 
be. placed in the rCyelatioiis of a .Prophet liable to 
such influences? The Divine author of i. true 
revelation must know beforehand all that lie will, at 
any .' ubserpient p(?riod reveal. If tin Corau were 
in truth His oracle, Mahomet would never lie re¬ 
duced to the. petty shift of retracting ns a mistake 
that which had.once been given forth as message 
from heaven. The Coreish laughed to Scorn the 
futile endeavour of the Prophet ?'o produce a union, 
mid draw’ them away from idolatry. They addressed 
hiiti thus ironically;— 

Ar«i wium they seen th ^ t they receive thee hao otherwise thm 
dtofUrigly,— u Ah! is this U whom God hail sent ait ApMlcf 
verily he had nearly tyckced vs fam out Gods, aide we l A 
patkiUy persevered therein." Bui they fhall know hereafter, when 
they see the tornienfc, who Imtb erred most from the.right v ry.f 

To the accusations triumphantly advanced by bis 
adversaries, Mahomet could oppose simply the 
reiteration of bis own assurance; — 1 

And whin Ws changt: on< verse in place of another, (and God best 
kftoweth fh.it which hq roveahith) they scyy~. a Verily ikoii plainly 
art a Fabricatin'. " Nay! but the most of them Tiada< tand r >t. 
Sa's r;.v The Holy Spirit bath brought it down from iby L id. urc. 

We have Seen that it was the tidings of the re¬ 
conciliation with the Coreish that induced the little 

* See Sura jdrii 53, quoted above p. 152, cote. 

f Sura xv.L 101. 


Ho can only 
rt itefate liie 
ov/Ti con¬ 
viction. 
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5 CO Ih-neieed Ib-mttion. ( ch .i 

band of emigrants, after a two' months’ residence 
in’Abyssinia, to set outfor Hoecm* As thoy 
approached the city, a party * of travellers M*. 
turning from it communicated ti e i.hlb’ v mation that 
Mahomet had wirh drawn his confessions, and 
that the Cor*ash had '.’.sinned their oppression. 
Af ar consulting for a moment what should now be 
done, they resolved to go fAward and visit their 
homos;—If tilings came to the worst, they could 
bn. again escape to Abyssinia. So they entered 
Mecca, 
friend, f 

The 

kind reception by thej,Naj'<shy, ibllov/ipg upor , the 
late events, annoyed the Cornish, avid the persecu¬ 
tion became hotter than ever.J Wherefore - Ma¬ 
homet again recommended hit followers to fake 
refuge in Abyssinia.. • The first party of the hew 
expedition tin ther set out probably about tlie sixth 
y’eax of the mission; and thereafter at intervals 
sm&ii bodies of converts, accompanied sometimes 

" They emigrated-in the month of Rn. ab, iu the fifth year, df 
-.Mahomet's and nimauied in Abyssinia the- two auccc' dng 

months .of ShiU an and JRaindMij. The la-jpso mid rf • bnciBa- 
lion with the Coreish happened in KnmdhAn. The emigrants 
returned i6 Mecca in the following momh, »Sha%\ wAi, of the 
i 

t A 1 ? but Abdallah ibn al Mn>Ad, who k ; did to have had no 
patron or gnerdian, and to have again lvturncd nib r n Btfje space 
to .Abyssinia. /.hid p. ST-i. . , 


ea 


. eh under fclie protection of a relative or 


tidings brought; by tfrfr-xmrrigrarifcs of their 





i£S1 






i(>! or 


ee 


Othni 


'Second tpniq/aL •»•■ fo u 

a# and jhildren, 

•V ' ' -»'*'■ / ' • » 


till 




women, oiiivun v f ere of 


:hhiL mid •s’oveia heloiicccd i :> ol;h i* i:rib< i. 

!' . . , 

oi the moi.i r; with eight w* men. (in¬ 
to and Rockeya, the daughter of 

is(- R': ' / : «. : ' V . 

>,r . 


gain returned to Mecjca; mctei: < 
ly emigrated to Medina, • The rest of the 
i remained in Abyssinia lor several years, 
not rejoin Mahomet until his exph'.liou to 
jar, m'the seventh j ear of the Hegira.* 


* K. hi Woe. p. m, ; iliMm, j». 02; Tateri, p. 12». S-m tiger, 
ugh ttdmktiiig th<U he thereby oppose s all the early authorities, 
places the .second emigration to Abyssinia later, viz after the -with¬ 
drawal of Mahomet hod his followers into the Sheb f or (punter of 
AlvuTalib; th.e.t is in the sevent h year el* his mission. Jiis reason 
is that, at ch 1 : end of, the sixth yd&r there wore, not many more than 
fifty ' averts, whereas i lie second emigration to Abyssinia em¬ 
braced os many as a hundred persons j and that it is not probable 
the number of Moslems should have thus doubled in >* lew mouths. 

Jfent the number of emigrates to Abyssinia is givepi at J0i>, 
the aggregate of (ill who from first to hist, proceeded thither* fb*'*y 
did not alt set out at once, but, as is 'distinctly said, in partie, one 
after another, and probably at considerably intervals; The fhet 
tJigcefcre;thii.l the total number exceeded 100, is not iii the 1 
inconsistent with the position that the .first party v.us staali. or 
that the whole of Mahomet'* folic was fmy not &fi the time of its 
, departure have exceeded fifty. 

Hisiuimi (r 114) has mixed up the r urn of the thirty-three 
emi^faub behmgiuu; to the second Abysdrubtti ex edition, in J» tie 
much earlier return of the whole of the emigreute. of the first 
expedition consequent upon the of Mahom i. 

Of those who rei.urai--.d- fr n tb * second' xpemthu there may bo 
enumerated (be&Wfe nan b Abu Abdullah ibn Juhfh, 


Y 







hath spoken oppenbriously r>/ our yoxh and Qtyr reli¬ 
gion : and hath abased as fools, and given out 
that lour forefathers were all astray. Noun avenge 
m thyself of our adversary; or, (seeing that thou 
art in the came case with fop,rselves } ). leavt him to m 
that we may take oar satis faction, But Abu Tilib 


A,. /«./(£ :.:—~-" T ..^ - " , - w 

Otl a, Zobcir ilm v i Aw warn, MuaAb, Tuloib, Al>d al Rahuifci. 

These. 51 >j!I subsequently emigrated with Maiu.mot to Medina, 
‘^evwai of those who iv turned to Mecca wore cojiflnoj fnere (as is 
a Urged) by thfir rel.itrvofc,: and thus prevented from joining 
Muliojm:t till ;dter He first battle. Oi.? of thorn, A.bdallab ifcrn 
Soaeil, tied irOtn the Oarmh to Ma- >meis uj my u£ un* biVt’e ot 
Bftdr. ■■■. . v •/A' > , 

SAkrau wis ,mu mg iiio*e svho returned from Abyssinia to 
Meo ca, where ho died, it \/a> his widow fcA.uda, who to Mahomet 
first married axle; Ivhadija’s death. 

Otbtname c isited Mecca under the guardtaashai# of aoa 

olAiuamra, the etreat enemy oidshuxu 

•as * 

* i'i y coiisi.-’ ;d o ' Walid ibn ;il 1 -fr.gb’.ra, Otba and Sheyou 
sons t Jhi bin, Abu Ja’d, Abu Soli An, Vs.ibV^ Wail, Ac. Pro- 

bnb It the most v kniei Jt 


nents ofdslam have 


or . , without much cliscn.nrura-.tion or authority hy the biegraph.r^ 
' ofiiee A*. 




,4/m ’J\Uib front th, pro.to-Hon of Mahomet-. (fJ.’J 

an.-wered them softly and i|i courteous words; so 
tiiey tamed and wart away. In process ol’ tsitug as 
Manoraet would nuf change Ida priKnedings, tlieV 
went again to Abu Talib in grail; exasperation ; 
and, reminding him of them firmer ‘demand that Ik 
would restrain bis nephew "' in his ofonaive con- 


duet, added :—and non; verily we cannot have 
patience any l&rujer with, his abuse of ns, our an¬ 


cestors. and. our pods; when for,: either do thou hold 
him back from us, or thyself take par' with him 
that the-limiter rtuiy be • lac ideal between us. Having 
tlttjs spoken, they departed. And it appeared 
grievous to Abu TAJib to break with his- people, 
and be at enmity with them; neither did it phase 
him to desert and surrender his. nephew. Thus 
foe mg' in.straits, lie sent for. Mahomet, and having 
communicated the sayiug of the Corcish. proceeded 
fciii'iestly ; ^-Therefore, save thyself and ' vie also; 
and east not upon me a burden heavier than l can 
sustain. Mahomet was startled and alarmed. He 


imagined that bis unde, finding himself unequal 
to. the -task, had resolved to abandon him. His 
high resolve did not fail him oven at tin 
critical - moment-. Firmly, he replied :—vif thy 
brouaht the Sun to my rif/ht hand, an l the Moon to 
nnj left, to force ne from my undertaHvg, verily. 
I would- not desist therefrom until the Lord made 
manifest my cause, or I perished in the attempt. 
Hu t the though *■ of desertion by his hind protector 
-vCrc-.uuc hibi. "fie burst into teats, and turned to 





A b a Tut ft) d 

pc’*i»ts in his 

jTotacfciofl. my 


I wilt not, i 

• 1 yff> ‘-^r 

% . 

'* I have 


* «»-: - ... - 

!, For, try l!w Lord! 

for ever* 


ve ohioil 
r>. r24'\ But «,(. p 

■/orr / 


(p. 71) unci T&ibtm 
the nobl<‘ speecU of 
it-, Avh n the latter had 


mm 


Miuionu t to po u repiy to iuu uuwu <v u.uv, **** - - - 

mM f.o him Ufart- the CoreM,— <u 'Verily thy people a,-.; of tWws a 
dlsoto &»uR, tM fiion leave off to abase theiv gods, ana. they 
will leave off. to abuse, t hen <wd thy God." K-itib al W/kk> ih 

p 3bi* . , 

There is some confvsior.. w to die -tiirxt.: when lh.ia se< :h»>oe6anev . 

Wc wero probably several pcmferencoi? ending in threats, and 


There wore probably several coufereneorending 
.tradition has no doubt miipHficA them. . One of those conh-roncce 
ig Bai<l to have occurred at Abu TftHb’s deathbed, Severn! yeans 
later. The Cornish, hearing that .Abu TOb lay At the #f*l -f 
death, sent n deputation in cente r that some ccinpact should be 
mucle to bi$d. boih pfcrtiw, after his decease should lwve v.mnv. fl 
all restraint ypon .Mahomet. They proposed .•.■ ’-ordiugl^ th .. 
i.ury • honld retain their ancient faith. and that Mahomet should 
promts to refrain from abuse or intorfcreno.-; in which case they, 
■.) » their part 'voultj agree no! to molest him in. his frith. Abu 
lMlib called Mai i met, and oom,Minkatod to him the r- asouabl • 
mptest. Mahomet repiihd —“ Nay, but there is one word, which 
if ye cotv A.. you will • tier by, conquer Arsibla. and rofhsre A. a in 
muter sujjjcedon." ‘‘'Oeoril” stud Abu Ml, ?' not one ..such word, 
but ten." ' .Mahomet replied,—“ Then sti y,-~Thtrc & m God hut 
tit,- Lord awl abandon that which ye v >r9hip beside him.” Ami 
tbjcy dapped their hands iu riig; 1 ,— 1 “ Ifrt-t ‘-lunt desire, indi c , 
that wo should tumour goJu.into olio God? Tiiatwm « i-lrango 
a ’ A d they begat to say otm to another, “ ’this fellow is 


ivftil 


obstinate amt iinpmftticaWe, \ c. v?i 


. not £ .it from prtft' my c ’ iU ~ 


HJfeUUU". *UI,u * ’ • c ■* m 

that ye -V/re, Intern, and kt'ufl vodk after tk> iaitii o t 
m\r forefather*, all God toeroune die mutter H wixt : us and 
!>o the v arose and }f> : hwht, p 
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in ik prtfiktbiop of Mahomet 


1 v>f> 


Some adu tV? folio wing incident. The 
day, Mahomet. » . appear- d and w no wh. rr to ni - 
be found. Abu Talib, dpp'Mmnsive of foul play, 
forthwith made ready a .band o( H&diitnitc youths 
each fimod with a dirk. 'ucl sen out for ihe Kaaba. 

By the way, he vfa? slopped by the intelligence 
that Mahomet was sale in a. house on Sata; so he 
retained with his people home. On the morrow, 
the aged Chief again made ready his party and, 
taking 'M&homet with them, repaired to the Kaaba. 

There, standing before theassembly .61 the Ooroifh, 
he desired his young men to.uncover that which 
they had by them; and each drew ibillv a sharp 
weapon. Then turning to the' 'Cornish, he esx 
claimed:-— By the Lord! Had ye killed him, there 
had not remained one ative <wmmt- you. Yotx 
should have perished, or we hud been cmmh.laf- d. 

Tha bold front of Abu TaSib awed the Coreish, 
and repressed their insolence. ■ 

T hough the tcndenc' of tradition is to magnify a 
'd k e insults of the unbelievingMcccau^ yet apart tMaMV 
frfjtu invective and ‘abuse, we read of hardly auy w '‘ 1,01 
personal injury or suffering sustained by Mahomet 
hibisdf. A few of the inveterate enemies of Islam, 

(Abu Lahab among the number,) who lived close 
by his house. Used spitefully to throw unclean and 
offensive t hings at the Prophet, or upon his hearth 
as he cooked his food. Once they flung into his 
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house the entrails of a goat, which Mahomet, putting 
upon iVsrieh, carried to the dopr, -ujd called aloud; 
“Y > children of Abd Itenftf Who". •• >rl of ncigh- 
bouihoiid i‘! hm'" Then Ire • >s it forth into the 
street.”-' Two or tW.e centuries afterwards, a little 
closet, a 'few feet square, was still -hewn at the 
entrance of Khadtjn’s house where, under the ledge 
of a, projecting stone, the PiHpjphet crouched down 
when lie retired for prayer, to shelter himself from 
the missiles of his mighbdursi.f There is also a 
legend ('but ill sustained,) of actual violence once 
ollered to Mahomet id public. As he passed through 
the court of the Juwbu, h<; was suddenly surrounded 
by 'the Cereidi. who “ leaped upon him as one- 
man,’' raid seized hia mantle. But Abu Bakr stood 


manful iy by him and called out; '• Woe’s m< 1 
Will ye alay a man because he saitii th.;t God is 


my Lordt ” So they departed from him. J 


In the sixth year of his minion, the cause of 
Mahomet was strengthened by the accession ol two, 
powerful citizens, Hamza and Omar. 

Owivwsiouof The prophet w as one day seated on the rising 
a j>. ground of Safa. Abu Jahl, coming up, accosted 

* Tiiahdfui, p. 134; Tabari, p. 1.48; Kdiib at Wdrkidi, p. 88. 
fcVsufe Abuljihab ilurre are mentions*!- Ovdba, son of A bu Malt; 
AX Hakarn, of Ab ul As- AcU the Thackilite; <uid Hm al 
/Vti.Kl tlio lidulaiito; as living cV.y byi,hud aunoying the Prophet, 
t Tabari, j>. 07. 

. i ‘ 

It; A his beard pulled that day in Hu: scufTl ; aild that Omm 
Kolthtim saw him return with mv injury outhefcn>wn of hia 
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I iin with tv,slower flaunts apd «pr<*‘ cl «* 

Mahomet summed rmt a word. -Both Wit mo 
place, but a 4vo girl had observed the scene * 

It,chanced that, shortly after, gjftrtt returned Urt 
way from the chase hk boV hanging ho:u lm 
shoulder, (for lie whs a hunter >i toiiovn,); m 
the maid related to.hum with indiguation the gross 
abuse of Aon Jahl. wa* at ouoe the uncle,, 

of Mahomet and hjs foster-brother. H is pride wa 
offended, hk rage kindled, lie hurried on .vmh 
rapid steps to. the Kaaba; and there, in the Court 
of the Holy House, found Abu .Tahl sitting with a 
company of the Coreiah. HamsfO rmhed upop h inn, 
saying ■--Ah! hem abusing km, am 1 

Mow his 'religion; there (raking bk bow and 
‘striking him violently,) return that If thou barest: 
The kinsmen of Abu Jahl started to hk succour; 
but Abu Jahl motioned them away, sayum ‘ Let 
him alone; for, indeed, I did revile hk nephew 
shamefully." The profession of Chun, sudo- u.y 
ass' m‘ ted by Hmnzu iirthe passion of the moment, 
was followed up by the deliberate pledging ol 
Ihuself to, Mahomet, and a steady adherence ever 


after to hk faith .f 



c- n , 0 , erv;i ,t Of the chief AWfiilah,' feu ta», % 

u tinned before. j£k, 

f BuUmi, p. 78; Tabari, p. 18$; Kitib at P - . 

[ latter m*t$W fe'- ^.t-' very bric/lv, but ados tue M<u«t o 
S, to Iba al .Ami- to Abv JM ■ -a torn* » ■; 

ihonuf. The e,women, he «jrs opcurrM^ 

, m .y into Ar«to to*," W &<* *w'' to*]" 
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The conversion of Dinar took pfoeo at the close 
.of the 'sixth year 'of. -Vlu^xO-metmiisfon.' 1 He Wits 
notorious for hia enmitydo-iilarn, and the harshness 
and violence with which he treated its professors. 

His sister FtVinuyand her .husband Said (sou of the 
« Enquirer' ZewT). were'both converts, blit secretly 
for fear of the &>r< isb. While Omar was threatening 
certain beliovt i", n iriend. s untested to him that he 
had. better begin at home, and hinted at the conver¬ 
sion of,Ms sister and her husband. His wrath was 
si roused, and he proceeded forthwith to- their house. 
They were listening to.the twentir h Snip, which 
the slave KhoMb reeled to: them from a manu¬ 
script. The persecutor drew near, anu overheard 
tiie low murmur of the rending. At the noise of 
hii steps, Ivluibib retired into a closet. Whitt 
Murid was iha' f heart'just now ? exclaimed Omar, 
catering angrily. “ There was nothing,” they re¬ 
plied. Nay, said he, « wearing fiercely,- / hear that 
ye < re renegades! “ But what,. Oh Omar!' inter¬ 

posed bis brother-in-law, “ irtay there not be truth 
in another religion than thine?” The question 
confirmed the suspicions of Omar and, fnri mdy 

* It occurr *r! in Piul HVijj, tlw last month in tbo year. K6id> 

■tl VT.i Mli, p. 232. It is'there noted that (lift believers at that 
dale icv.cmiKed in all to forty : me-i ami ten worm n; or l>y other 
accounts, To fpiiy-$ve nion atid eleven wonit tn 

A tradition has been quoted abova (p, lift) that Omar was the 
last convert in the hou.se of Arcantj and .that the uwle concerts 
then amounted to forty. 
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exasperated, he prang tin. n Said aiid lb-Iced him. 
1 lis sister ilew to the reactio. fn the straggle, l5or 
'face was womkl.d, and began :o I.Wd, Stung b- 
the insult, she could nib bulge contain her-oH; and 
eallhcl aloudYes, we lire 'Smarted: we believ* 
in God and in his Prophet, now do thv worst 
noon us. V\ hen Omar saw her face covered 
with blood he was softened ; and ho asked to sec 
the paper they had been reading, lint his -ister 
mpiireel that he should first cleanse himself; “ f , r 
none, said-(she, “but the pure may touch it.” do 
Omar arose, and washed, and took the paper (for 
lie could read); and when lie had deoyphered a 
]>art thereof, he e, ic1 1 lined ; — jjow evceUeuf is this 
discourse, and .gracious! ' Then caste forth IChobab 
from his hiding place, and s.ud;~-“Oh Omar! 

1 trust that the Lord hath verify set thee apart 
for himself, in answer to hU Prophet; it was but 
yesterday .1 L-uxl him praying thus ,^$tretiijihc.>, 
Ld.m, Oh God , by Abu! Ilakam (Abu Jnhi), or 
by Omar! Then said Omar, “Lead me unto 
iYfabonnt. that I may make known uutu him my 
c u.yersi n.” .And. he was directed to the house of 
Areatr:. So Omar knocked at the door; and Hamza 
with others looked through a crevice, and started 
back, exclaiming that it was Omar.. But Mahomet 
bade them let him in and, rising to meet him, soiled 
Ins skirt ami the belt of his sword, saying;—Wilt 
(hoi! not refrain from per*-outing, until iJie Lord send 
yet, u. ft 
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Cvnvemoa of ih/uxrl 


foiur. 


so/iK- calamity up.n'thft«?” aim! Oni.ir replied;--- 
« Verily . t testify tint thmi uri >!u> Prophc of God!" 
And Mahomet was iUlcd witli joy. andcalled aloud, 


Gueat is thk Louid 9 


* 1 t'.lahv Akrnr.' J’liisi. **oIaw#>ni-.styled w>*» T^.MrJwA it 

« 1 kc' <>n oC“A»ioii« oi'siir) or'U'• une.xp&'.tmtwxnu' •'•no. "I «ay 
g rent event. y 

UiftbAail has yv<, versions’. One la* *d mil nr to that given in the 
text : 'only it- i> st ;»t** I that Omar wns m if* way to nay Mahm>>ij 
when he was ||v«rted by an intimation of his Makr’a c m m-v-non. 
But this ihojd nt, has probably bben fhWn in to add to the 
romantic colouring of tin. story. Beside;’ its .mueicmt uijfnobabi" 
Jit/i it appeals inoonsist .*nt with the immediately previous decla¬ 
ration in Hishumijhu Omar wasr softened’* when ho saw the 
believert* prfe.j .taring to emigrate to Abyssinia, ntul said,- ‘ the 
Lord go with yon.’' Hkh imi, p. 103. 

i'hc second version is entirely difterout. Here is Omars own 
alleged account u l was far from the liith, and n men 'riven to 
strong drink.. 1 quest of companions one night, 1 rephietd k» the 
shop of the spiritrdealer, out T did not hud him. Then I said, I vnll 
go kfito the Kbubaand compass it six or seven times . So I went; and 
I found Mahomet praying there with his face towards Syria (ue. 
looking towards Jerusaieiu as his hibla). ".’hen I said, T- hat if I 
stayand hear -what he is saying; J will go me ntor nrto him and 
Wm x thcr fir ill st r It and frighten h. - %<> I went up tov/r ids the 
bitch stone, and hid my elf behind theKuuba curtain^ and walked 
along soft,ly ■**„ er. it w i the wall, v 1 do t}to lViophefc v>:;i praying 
and repeating the Corriri, till I reached the fcpot direc'ilvojb^re liim 
—-there \va^ nothing betwixt him and me but ■’he curtain. And 
when I heard him repeating the Coran my heart softened thereat, 
an 1 1 wvpt, anrj was converted. And whe n he had ended, T fob 
low d him qn Jm wa, to h house, which was ir ihe Ddr a 1 
Watkia (now in the po^sessjoh cl Afuhvia); and ns I math pup 
upon him, he heard my seeps and recognized me, Mid thought th it 
verilv I had conic to trouble him, until I unfolded unto liim the 
truth Then lie praised Cod and said,—- Verly t 0 Omar God 
hath directed thee And he touched luy garment and pr^td for 
rne. that 1 might continue st&ifast Id is hA mi, p. 106. 
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The*© conversions : Wfcre o- esal triumph to Ma-imi) f iiaic« 

’ V, if ''• 1 , , of llti'SC 

hornet. Hamza mid. ■ Omar both possessed, along coawwios* 
with great Ivxb'Y strength, hu indomitable coy rage; 
which, added to their social mi.vantages, gained for 
them an important iminence .at Mecca.'' The 
heroism of Hamza, in tlm cause of Mam, earned 
f6r him the tide, iaimltyr to the present day, of tin 
Lion df Gvd. Omar n.vl so ■ commanding t stature, om*r 
that he rose far abjSye the crowd, as if lie had be n ’ 
mounted. He was stout and fur, a ;d awnfewliat 
ruddy. Impulsive and precipitate, bis ang-r was 
easily aroused; and men feared him because of his 
uncertain and impetuous temper. At the period >f 
his conversion lie was but six aud tweiuy ;t yet so 
great and immediate was the mluence of his acces¬ 
sion. upon the spread of Islam, thi;.t from this .ra is 
dated the commencement of its open and fearless 
profession at Mecca. Mahomet abandoned the house 


This tradition id 'utterly ino*>nl istenfc with the oihcA Yet it. 
ct ntains detiiila 'which Lav*' all the frosim^s ami scmb!aw>.t of 
truth, anil there; in no oppatmi ftv.s m why it she* it Id., have been 
M'ricated. ,, It in a atobng exaoiplft of the, strange uncertainly of 
uiAstippiw'i.s^ ‘‘vadi tiou, 

Then r-.it- tin tbit text is evidently the correct one,'* ml jj> given 
both by ilifthiirtu >m<if -Tie .Secretary of Wnckidi, with some variu * 
don, which show that, each had fieptuate aud independent autho¬ 
rity for- if. IL'vhfhnu p. 103 y Kdtib cd W'&jjftd if, p- 231 

* For Tldhdr/v\ p. 73- For Omar, JCtUih at H acted*, 

p 243 

f ° KVW «om four yehr* heiorc the great (last?) battle nf Al 
y and w;is inverted in DsuJ Ilajj, six years after the mission, 
fis not A id - Ara!- wi* then only 4x 
Mr k0b al p. 53? 


r 
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ragc rose. liread and uneasiness o* »^:ed the l>oretsh. 

roMUoij’nn.j r /'lt< Curoisb, indeed, bad cause for alarm. Thev 
fw* or di« • . v . , ■■ v-11 . b 

cvrt'isb. were liMjmntea by the hospdnbie reception aru] 

dH’omaL omeivt of the rofu&ecd dt the A byssiniau 

C a rt An embassy of ( wo of their chief men, 

laden with costly presents, had made a. fruitier s 

fVDl to o’ ;.ai ) theii surrender.f Wlnm :n the 
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■ 

1 W, 


s'Mft 

; 1P 


! : 


: 

hath td \\ dele id } o. 2.a "?) Ifishn/ni, r-p» \ 0 i~. OS* 
tt > 7 7 

f An account of this e^jt’bassy is given by HishAnd (pp. 96- 
100), aho briefly by Tabari (p. i 36). The stateiheBf of hi 


t uner in related by Di Springer in cwttfiderdde det.fi (p. 19.1)- 
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NanWhy should support farm with an armed forat?, 
and to establish a 0hti#fiiui or reibnned h aith 

?Vi the nemo of ull r -“ rhv/ : they rise l to worship ipiyv^eattio 
• de^d,':Connr.ut tew<h.wss, dfarigavd f. tally ties, th^ duties of neigh 
b myhood utid hosplt.'ility, untU that MAomet, atosc a prophet; 
he cbikuuded bv describing his system, «ml the perteemom 
which had forced then* to ileo to A’byssiuhii Chi the king asking 
' him t.:» ro^atsomo part of the IVophefs tort lung, ho recited Sara 
Man/,: ii (S. xix. wntairiiftg the births of John and Joh ms. notices 
of Abraham,- Moecs, fe); aim the kiug v pt urnii Ks l*xx& 
became moist; and the bishops al-o wept so that their ■ er: ran 
down upon their books, saying, Verily, this Ihvchi lion awl 
that of 'Moses proceed from one a ad the biting son roe. And the 
Naj&sLy said to the refugees, u Depart- m peace, for 1 wi l never 
give you upA 

Next day, it is added, Artur etidv voitred to entrap k'* refugees 
into a declaration regarding Jesus ollonrive to the king*. But the 
king fully concurred iu their doctrine (hat Jesus was nothing 
more thanv^a servant of God, and His> Apostle; II is Spi. >t &U<i 
His tvo^d, .placed in the womb of Mary, the' m.maoulate Virgin.’ 
Bo die Meceax embassy departed in bad case. 

The above story is no,doubt intended to meet certain P a *- 
sages in the Goran to the effect that the Jews and 1 hristian.- wepv 
tor joy on hearing the Revelation of Mahomet, boekuse of its coi- 
respOiiotence wit]* their own Scriptures. Sec $ur:.t xv.il 108; 
xxviii. 4:j. A similar t;d6 has been invented for the bishops of 
Vajran; an cl also l'egaixliiig an embassy .of Christians from Abys¬ 
sinia, who are said to have visited MnhOivet til Mecca* Jfv'htiun, 
j>. i:?.i So that not much Minncecan be placed m this part of 
uhe narvatm-. 

Two other incidents are related of the ]\&jA$hy« One, that 
while be r efogee were at his court, he was attacked, by u claim- 
out of tin thyme. dV refugees were so concerned for f ie result, 
that they sent Zobur (then qrtite a youth) over the Nile on au 
inflated skin, to watch the battle; and when lie- returned with 
lidiugs that the -TSajitehy had dificondUod his adversary, they 
rejoiced gre itly 
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Ccmfide; vty agamt Mahomet. 


[OtlAl* 


at Mecca, as oile of his bad done in 

Yemen? Apart even from foreign, laid, there was 
ground for apprehension a.1. jioinf. The Moslem 
body no longer consisted of oppressed and despised 
out-casts, struggling, for a -weak and miserable e.v 
rate. ice. It was rather,n pow erful .(ad'ion, 'ixddiiig. 
daily to its strength-..by the accession of Influential 
chizens. It chaileuged ah open hostility. The 
victory of either party involved the ami.ihila.ion of 
tuc cl hear 

T dluenced by such fears, the Core;- h sought to 
stay the progress of secession from their ranks, by 
utterly severing the party of Mahoinel. from social 
and friendly communication with fcliemsflves. On 
the other hand, Abu Tulib whs supported la his 
defence of Mahomet by all his brothers (excepting 

Tlu* Abys:dni;uid arc said to have rkon up against their king 
on account of the favour he themed to the Mussulman dcou"nt'. 
So the Najilshy put into his’ pocket, to scrap inscribed with the 
MaJiome! m ore"d, and wLonIris people desired him to say (hat 
limits was the fro a of (loci,** he responded thus (punting his Laud 

upon hit; pocket,) u Jesus never went beyond this. L.apparently 

ig'eciiii in what, tlu-y said, but inwardly, referrhi r to the 
•I i fii n. 

Mahomet ia said to have regarded film ns a convert to Islam; 
and to have accordingly .prayed tor him at Ins death- A. light ;s 
also related tolhare issued from Lis tomb. 

There is probably a basis of truth for the general;.outline given 
in this note; but it would be dmieii.lt t" draw a pjfoba&le Jin^ 

tween the. mil and the fiq|ifciom part* of it Had the leaning 
towards Mahometan doctrine been really so great in Abyssinia, as 
is here repv,-seated, we '■’houiu have .hoard mote of its inhabitants 
in the trouhiou times immediately following Mah metk decease. 




Abu Liihat.', * and by tjte descendants generally ol‘ 

His grandfather .Uashim wltefcher convert:- to Islam 
or not.* Tims ffie religious struggl. merged for a 
time into a civil fend between the HfishimUes end 
the rest of the Coreiah; and there were not wanting 
long-rooted political..associations to add. bitterness • 
to the r,. 

To secure their piwpose, the Coreish entered into 'n** 
a confederacy against the ’Hfl.?hii. ites;- -That they ' 
i amid not marry their women, nor give their own in 
marriage to themthat they would $ett nothing to 
them., nor buy aught from them;—that dealing .« wdh . 
them of every kind should cease. The ban was 
carefully committed to writing* and tooled with 
three seals. When all had bound them.-elves by it, 
the record was hung up in the Ivaaba, and religious 
sanction thus given to its provi>ions.t 

■ 

mouod the l ouse of Hfishimto consult as to the defence of their 
kinsman Mahomet.. Alt agreed to stood by. him hut Abu Lah.ib. 

Vliu Tnlib w in charmed with the noble spirit of his relatives, arid 
recited a Carda (preserved by Ibn lshuc),in praise of the family. 
The vejtses, however, conclude with an eulogy on Mahomet, as the 
chief and most n^btc of the stock—n sotr&uent which Abu Tfliib, 
not a convert, to flam, was not likely to have utter I. The 
fla-dda is evidently spurious, at least in part. 

t KGiib at W&cktdi, p. $H, 40f Tabari, p. 137: Wshem:, p. 103 
Mansfir, eon ; of Ikrima, wrote the document; and the hand with 
which Hi wrote it (at lM„priv/nr, adds HishAnrb, of Afahoniff) 
withered and dried up. ITishkmi states that it was he ab< who 
suspended "Vhe deed' in the Kaaba. Wftt Udt however gives 
another tradition, according to which it, was never put in the 
Kaaba at, all, but remained in the custody ef Omni al <T,ilac an 
aunt or cousin of Abu Jahl. 
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into the secluded rmavtier oi 


h: : city, kndwrt a;- t! 
It vrm fanned By one of the 
$,r.i’ the !nointain, where the 


<$&<$ (,'f Abu Talib.* 

(lefties or imhnotiom 
projecting frocks of Aou Cobeis pressed upon the 
eastern outskirts of Mecca. It was entered on tin* 


ik 1 wmm 


Mil 

! winn i 


city side by a low gateway, throve, ii which a eantel 
passed with, difficulty. Ou all other sides it was 
detached from the town by cliffs ant! building3.f 




* Sponger (p. 19-1-) ho19$ that this n^yemonfc was prior to, a 1 
!: • cpoT/lcnt of; tin* league of thin Coreish (p. 180). ftu both 


dm u 


I 1 «shd’ u and Witckidi disitinvltjp connect the ban and the caitrj 
into Abu T&lib’s quarter as cause and. effect. And this is indeed 
the only intelligible statement of the facta. 

t aSV d/> signifies a defile, vriif^^gfan, rwine, Tiro* the 

ooT.m‘.r.8 from Medina made'tlieir appointment to meet Mahomet ia 
a glen, Shb f leading into the valley of Mina; and the next day t'fa.r- 
enraged OoriX repaired to tbe 8heb of tlnv Medina, pilgrim*» ol* 
the valley in which w^f were co^/unped. Kdtxh ,/• 
p. 4^, f h* valley at, Ohod, where Tallin saved . Matiditn t, is 
termed tfhtb. Ibid. p. 221 : Uinktimi, p. 2(12 *, 7'ry .*/, p. 575, 
where the. top or exit from the valley is eailed 

* tnyuth > the Slash.'* Amraud his companion in their expedition 
to assassinate Abu Sofidu; tied up their cuimels in one of the 
defiles (Shcb) near Mecca. ITishdmi, p. 451 \ Safari^ -105. So 
die end of a pays requiring to b guarded lrv-tl»o expiicfili u of 
Dmt al Ittka, »s called u /am nl Sheh.'' Tatkni, p. 427. fief uv 
Onsscy brought the Coreish itito Mecca, they* are raid to have 
inhabited *'■ the heights and defiled (.Ifub) of the .wrrotindiog bii ?/' 
Tabari' p, 21>; Oi/i C. r/e Percemt, voh ii.'p. 478. 


m 




l ih &keb of Aha ‘.['qMu 

On the fi.rat nighki oi'. llu Erst month ot’tli see. aniu 
yew of the pioplictjo liii) (>f.Mahoi()et, the Illinium- 
itos, including the 'Prophet arr' his ftimily, retired 
into ' the ijtnyrtet of .Aim T'lib; and with ih w> 
followed also the/dosceudant-i of AS felt 

laliini A1 t 

Burton mention:* a robbeds go$je called “ Sbuab el ffaj,' 7 d 
Pilgrims 1 pas&t/ r hi a rote ligad'ls,-— “ Snuab properly meant; 
•a p:\tli through mountain;:, or a watercourse between, hills. It is 
generally lived in .Arabia for a valley, ami sometimes in stood of 
Nakb, b pass.” .Vibjrb >'icj(^ ii. 14-. 

The several quarters of Mecca skirting the toot of Abu. Cobtiis* 
are still distinguish od by the luttho £hd> : thus wo have* the SM 
Amir , the Siv'b JStnulad (quarter in which Maliomet war- burr.); 
and the '&%$ A\i The latter was probably comprised in the fthtb 
of Abu Talib. Bur*:!i pdfs Arabia, pp. 123-128. ' “ On uiu 
east side, towards .the mountain, and partly cm its declivity, stands 
rue quarter called Shah Aly, adjoining the Shabe! Moled: here i.t 
shown the veneratc- 'l place of Aly’s nativity. Both these quarters 
called Shah (m. rock), arc among the most ancient parts of vhe 
town, where the 1 Koreysh formerly lived: they ore even now 
inhabited principally by Sherds, and do not contain any shops. 
OTk- houses are spacious and in an airy situation/’ Ibid. p. 12 i. 

It. was into one of these quarters of the city sityiateq in u defile., 
having behind It the steep aac.cn t of the hill, and so built about its 
to b j inaccessible on all. sides, except by u narrow entrance from the 
city, that the 11 asMmites retired. TLtwo particulars enable ns to 
understand tae aecotmt. of Tlaldm striking his "camel to make it 
bow down and enter the narrow defile (j^. x£j\ ) ; unci the 
voices of the wailing children being heard in the para of t.lie city 
adjoining, but divided from, the Sbeb- 

Wed has misappreheuded the weaning of u Sheb, n and make it 
a foiuMed cattle cvUide Mecca. <l IlicJt es Abu Talib fUr gerathcri, 
iiii: mtf. ciiv.m Theda dor GJ&ubigcn nos M> kkv zu entfernen. and 
in eio Woblbe&sSigtea iiohhss m bring eth" \fofuntnnedr p. 01. 
So in hi* F.mlertw.y, p. 9 

VOC. II. A A 
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SkhtHiun •>/ Mahomet 


{c.IIaV, 


by batted t>f die i ew religion, went to 1 ,.h to the 
other party. Tjhv ban of separation was put rigo¬ 
rously in force;' The Hashimites |fpn fotincl tln.au- 
-elvi s cii. off from their supplies of corn and the 
other necessaries of life. They were not strong 


enough to send forth a caravan of their own; if 
parties of foreign merchants passed through, the 
Cowish instigated them to withhold their com¬ 
modities,, excoph at a most exorbitant price;* the 
Coreisbt tb- rn selves would sell nothing to 'them r 
and a-great scarcity ensued. No one ventured forth 
from the Sheb, except at- the-season of pilgrimage, 


when all enmities throughout Arabia were hushed, 
andahomet and his party were free to join securely 
in the -’cere monies, f For two or three years, the 


attitude of both parties remained unaltered, and the 
failing stock of the Ihisbimites, •replenished only by 
occasional and surreptitious ventures, reduced them 
to want and distress. The citizens could hoar the 
voices of the half-famished children crying within 
the Slieb. Many hearts were softened at the sight 


* This h from Spmigcr; but ho does not five b 'Uihority, 
which 1 have not 1 ten able to trace’ (p. 194). 

1 Kdtib aJ, W&ctidi, p 40. It is not clear whether this retire¬ 
ment wr/’ voluntary on tlio pail of the II u:4umites, arising from 
their own alarm; or was directly forced upon them by t.ho threats 
and menaces of the Core^h. Although they did not cotne forth 
from tlv; Shtb into the city, they might still, wo may conceive, 
b&m from tlie quarter of Abu Tllib, bft damboring tip uhe hill, 
and so gethiug out into the country. But- they would be unable 
from the ragged and precipitous character of the rock to procure 
* applies in this way. 




•and the Ha thimltex. 


179 


of ; :uc.b HrJGains' and uKunteciover-the ty&t&Kes 
which gave rise to them. Among those, and among 
c)i< ma;ivet- ot the isolated band, were found some 
venittred, m spite of the threats of the Cordsh, 
to .introduce, from time to time, provisions by .■stealth 
at high into tho ..quarter of ||u TaJih Tit us 
Hishitpa ibiV iA..xnr would conduct a camel Indtn ndtb 
cori: ,: -*'‘tioiis.ly into the $heb, and rmike on 'the 
bitrdci- to fhe hungry inputted * Hak im, grandson 
of Khmveilid used also, though the attempt was 
sometimes perilous, lo carry supplies to his aunt 


IWiSin belonged to the Ikni Lowe?, bat lie was the uterine' 
P™ ‘ ; *»*. a HMjmlte:—»K(,w Ida man used to go with 
a camel to the children ten' Hfishina and Mntt/1% by* night; and 
when he approached the entrance to their < { wr$rs ; ) 

li«’ wouU let dovm die -w string of the camel from its >„L<], 
ana Stoking it on 'he «<$, would- cause it to enter into the o !heh; 

..ng over to the initiates the corn wherewith it wai laden." 
tf’Mm, p. 1 13, 

f t he Uteu.nn.es remained in this position for tiro or three 
.years, till they became helpless. Not an article reached them, 
Un ™tiv and hy stealth, from such of toe Cornish os were 
act natod by the lies of propinquity. On one occasion, Atm Jab) 
met. H i.; bn, grandson of KhnwwM, and with bin a shit e carryirr 
v. teat ho- ho mntKhadya Aim Jabl stopped him, and, swu ring 
at: nir,, .1 reatoned that if be would not desist he would disgrace 
T f . 11 iVjecca A at Bokhfan ernne up and sought to quiet Abu 
: a ■l’™y >n e tl »* hm» natural and right ibr Hakim totnke food 
lor ft» amc. Alu Jahi would not listen, but fell upo Hakim; 
who, however, got the bettor of him, a,d forced hint to " tire 
k.ckfd and wounded.” p. 109. 

But storks fending-to the nba^-nt of Abu JaW are julrted 
< y Me . Usditioimts with such evident zest, that the? are to be 
teceived r-y us wi h caution. 






Hil'ct of the*' Th % h t,llc of many wore called 

:*odii«ioi»on (ruth by the guflmuepy of the Haahimitea,llie cause 
Mahomet ol Islam it&eli mu i-of, advance during tlie period of 


fcjiis weary secJuaion ;• for that seclusion had its lull 
and i i xphotc\i effect in cutting off the .mass of the 
people from the persona! influence of Mahomet and 
ol lus converts. The efforts of the Frophot wore 
necessarily eondned to the ccmversion of the mem¬ 
bers ol his own noble clan. who. though unbelievers 
vn his mission, had resolved to defend his person; 
and to the strengthening ol'Ids pre cious converts in 
the laifch. Accordingly, ve tiiul in the portions of 
the Coran delivered at this time directions from 
l - rod to retire from the uiflrelievers, avid coniine his 
preaching to hie near kinsmen M to the faithful 

* * * Verily they an- a*rebel)]ous people; 

Whereto re twu from thorn, and mou shaft not be blamed* 

An«l admonish; for admonition profile th the believers.* 

' . ♦ * *-• * • * 

Invoke -with <Soi> no other god,'lest thou be of those consigned 
to torment. 

And preach tmio thy Relatives, these that be of nearer kin. 

And conduct thyself gently unto the Believers that, follow Uiee. 


And is they do obey thee, Bay,/ r nu fn.t from that ivhieh y th< 
And put thy trust ip Him that, is glorious and merciful * 



* Sum li. 55. 


f Siira xxvi. i‘J2. ( Conduct thysolf g(>ntiy r> ’—^-ifemlly, Lqwm 

thy wings: . Ls>- • —The same expression is used 

iu Sura xv, 88:- 

Stretch lot forth, thine eyes unto the provision which we have given unto 
several of them. Wither he covetous then of. 

Bat bon five with g. ( lov'tr ih ; i icings') unto the Believer*; 

And s*y i Verily. [ um a plain Preacher. 



Makoi)-et pm/'«ea during. lHlgri)>-.a>je. 1* • 

The exemplary bearing of Mahomet under these 
trying circumstances, and th> spirit of clanship) 
milting all that shut themselves up with him and 
Abu Talib, must xuidoubteiUy.have secured in some 
decree for the new religion itself, the general < lun- nr ir .) «w 
tenancy of A ' H^umites, and may perhaps have »j> • Hiuim,- 
helped to add some few-followers from their.-ranks. 

But, the wear years of confinement contributed 
probably no more important result. 

The time of piijzrlmage alone aftorded' Mahomet JW«omet ; 
a vrider field That interval of universal avmatty 
was burned, (as it had indeed already been before p#ims. 
the ban,) to careful account in visiting and ex¬ 
horting the various tribes that Jlocked to Mwea 
sand the adjacent fairs. Thus the Prophet used to 
visit the great assemblages at Ok&tz, Mujanua, and 
Dzul Majha, as well as the pilgrim encampments at 
Mecca and MiuA. He warned them agamst idolatry; 
inyited them to the wot ship and service of the One 
God ; and promised than not only paradise here¬ 
after, but prosperity and dominion upon earth, if 
thev would believe* No one responded, to his call. 

4. # ■ , • * ♦ * 

\ud publish that tv nidi tbr,uart ciuTiraandctl, tunl mtb/lravr from tint 
Idolaters. 

Yerily, %* ^haU soft* o for thee against the acotffrs, host thst :et ¥>* 
ivit.}! Got» other gods ; bat bey is Hl shortly V 1 OW.-J . 

Bu Ho th'M'pvnhrt thy Und with rhnuiu£*virg, and be ftnv.mg the 
Worshippers 

And mrw thy f ord nn:U death (or the c$rta<nh/) overtake thee. 

* jrjhf irtj "p. 180; /OUib al W&JcirU r p: 41; TabaH, ri. 3 55. 

WCtfikidi. uvjntion* M;lioip6t T j fn^ubnling tbo thrfe fair: stated 
ill the text, mry year. Then* & no ne foreshadowing of the 






1S*J .Progress of fslaw .— A frhornet dwptnted< [ch.uv 

\bu. Laiiab would follow after him, raying;— Be- 
i 'y.ye him not, he is a lying -rmegtfifo l* Arid t he 
iribes replied to Mahomet in sore and taunting 
wor-fo • - Thine , oum k'tired and peop f s. should 
lcno-r thee best; uk rrepre, do they r tt believe and 
«t follow thee ? So the Prophet, repulsed andgrieved, 
would look upwards and thus make his coinpiai.it 
unto God:— Oh Lord, if Thou ivilledst.it would hoi 
be thus /•(■ But. i he prayer seemed to pass unheeded. 


victories of Islam in his supposed addresij which rather throws 
doubt upon his having-made any promise of worldly domination 
at tills rime. This was the alleged drift of Ms preaohiug - : “ Ye 
Peoplet $aj } Thhie is no God but im Lonu. Ye will be. benefited 
thereby Yc will gain- the ride of all A rabid, and of Aja<n (foreign 
Ip i ids), and wlirn /e die ye will nipt, as l ings in Paiadm. 

The tribes whom he thus addros ed arc detailed* both by 
Hishurni and W&ckidi, and include the Barti 'Kalb, kind a, HSarb, 
Odzra, Khasaafa. Sfiasoh, Ghossfih, llanifa; from, the lust of which 
be is related to have ret rived tin wor st rebuff of all. 

Thvre would be numerous Christians and Jews at the fetus, 
though they did not. attend the Meccan pilgrimrge. 

* ‘ 4 t Vud behind him there fglloweda aqttiptgeyeb man, fit, having 
flowing locks on both sides, aud clothed in raiment of fine Ad *n 
stuff. And when Mahomet had finisher his prenobirig', this man 
would begin to address them, saying, ihut thii filter;'s only obj'act 
teas la draw them away'from their gods and genii to his fancied rene^ 
lotions; where fore follow hint riot, neither listen ■ into ban. And who 
should this be but- his uncle Abdal Qzsu. y Abu Lahabff ilishdmi, 
P 140. 

t Ktkih <tl Wdtfidi, ?. 4U. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO OHAPTEE FIFTH. 
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Ti*" Coran tts Revealed dimru; iJm PmoeL 


VoLLCvnxii the pla* • ■'•bso.vved vi the close of tho last chapter l 
’here propose to notice• the character of the Sums about twenty m 
number, assignable to r lie • period just reviewed.* 

The non* and leading feature of Jhcsft chapters U the dose con- cormttt.un with 
unction Hprinijiag up between Afahoptet and the dewish religion. 

The Pentatouch is uow constantly mentioned as a Revolution r Vishf 
from God I Mo,y;8. The object of fe|e Co ran is u lo attest" its divine appt,l ‘ ul 1 '* 
origin and that of the Biioceedtag Scriptures.f The Jewish books 
contain •• char md#nce f> cf tW truth of the Cor&a, and of the mission 


of 7 - hornet. Jewish witnesses are appealed to in proof that hi 


Nev Dispeiination s “ foretold” in their sacred books, and thru the 
Coratt is in close conformity with tfir-iv contents. 

TV confidence wi ll which Mahomet refers to the testimony of TsstfAmy ana 
the Jews and. of thou* Scriptures, is vary rermrkabio. It leaves;j^-Ptowarda 
ufc no room.to doubt that sottio amongst the Jews, possessed pro¬ 
bably of an baperftMfchmd. superficial licquaintanco with their own> 
books ar.d traditions, encouraged Mahomet in the idea that he 
might V,»»: positively affirmed that he was, that P'ophet whom the 


* -Tlov Aj*prox:ttjnte order of these will be given in ;w\ Appendix. 

fSee fenras xlvi. 12, 30; xjcml &; xtxiu 24; x. 37, 03} i. 93. t 
pusnw. The Coran i« described nr r book Feet “to attest the preceding 
Ho the .lews a? .’ Chrisuiaris (severally and together, l>ufc more 
espeially, at this period, die former) arc svyled, “those to whom ihi Scrip ~ 
ture.ii have been given.' Thu: it >vas the entire preceding Scriptures, - the 
Taw the Prophets and the Psalms, aud subsequently the which 

.'vfaltonict continually described himself ns sent to “attest , 1}f u confirm, 
“fulfil 

A complete collection of all the passages of llii ; nature sn the Coran 
will b'* found' in. a treatise by the author;— 44 The testimony borne. b\j the 
Coran to the Jewish wA ChrUti/in Sd -pturac. A<jro % Jft-56. 

J Sure, xxvi 195, ’The Coran is borne witness to in the former Scrip¬ 
tures, Ac. 








;&! appeal to the idemah Srnpture#, j cu, r . 

Lord tlu r (rod shoi'llraio op unto them of their brethren. Hu 
profound voneriUioa for the •Jewish Scripiiiivris, to the implicit 
observance of which tlh r«j. was then fair g**o Uriel fat gauming that 
he had p f alg^cl luiii*- If in t iic Go an, would lull the apprehension 
of th bratlites, find draw them k in Jly towards Ldm. u If this 
man,” they would say ‘ nold firmly by the Law and the Prophets, 
and seek forven'ty the guidance of the Goi> of our fkthcjT, ho will 
not go. »9tauy. PevadVetiinxe, the Lord wvllebh through him to 
lead the heathen feabs mxtotalivaticyn.. Nay! What if (>ve erring 
in on ‘ interpretation of prophecy as to tl>u'Jewish- line-age of our 
ex period prophet,) thi, prove the very MVssiah sprung from 
the at.:- d of Abr nham? hi anywise let us wait, watching’ the . 
rosri.1t; and meanwidie oneocm*gt* him m the love of the \ v 'erf i f 
Qqp r Bud the se- king of His face hi prayer/ All rejoiced iri the 
Jewish tendencies which had possessed his mind.* Bomo p. iug 
farther bore .a direct and unequivocal testimony to his nu.vrion/f 
It could have been to nothing short of suck witness fchat he inferred t 
when he said —They unto whom Wi: h :vq give the Scripture, recog¬ 
nize the Project^ cm they-do their own children; arid— 

\ ( rily this is n lie 'clarion Wm the Lord of Creation; 

The faithful Spirit hath defcwad&i wrih h 
Upon thy heart, that thon mightet tm%a Warner, 

Id the ton 'ik of siuph Arable, 

And verily it is iu tin: t *rmer fck'-ipturee -j 
W ash, not a Sign unto them that the learned fttuory riw Children of 
T&nh#] recognised it? 

And if wo uad revealed it to n Foroigner, 

And he had recited it u» o them, vjbey b*u! uflt behev^ij 
Savs What thick yofif this jjtowjtrticm he from (led,and ye rejea h. ami 
n witness from amongst the .Children of Israel hath witnessed unto the like 
thereof, arid hath believed, and ,*/# turn away seovidnlly?—Terry, God doth 
not direct the erring foik.jj 



* “Those bcU> whom wc have given the Book rr>W, for that which hath 


been revealed unto thee” Srra xiii. 39. 

f ,Safas .xiou\. 6; x. *<}; vh 14; xxvili, xvu. 102, Utf, xi ; \ .' 

J Or * recognize PW CoranU Sum vi. 20. 

§ vStrfl xxri. 191-198. 

j f Sura xlvi, 10, ’* Unto Ihn like tu*r<i>/S that is, to iu- conformity with 
the Old Testament. 
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her the Witness. 


tr f dewish '4k»pi oytersi »>f Ala- t'.-o-f..*cti*rt-- i*to 
*V , •'• " the“^Mum*' 

[OliowQrs, waves piearJmpg, ut 

:• $bom J&raeiiJish tribes; -or 

. - 1 1 

of wLich was w thffpoaU'oi' establishing' 

relations), we cannot do ••Jtpro bum coajecl.'re. 

Blit-uKoevor hi a Jewish friends- nm / have been. ii h. evident ’• ho Joy * Mip^v 
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e|t» rtmontf Hi i 
or were enaia 
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fbllowei 

visitors f 

'tv • •'•' • * f •'. , / 

vl to the Jewish resident < /* Mcdin (with the inhabit ..-.vs 



that, they had a knowledge 
'03»pyJ:ieiJ:?}vh,’r'0f the oiitiir 


, - - •. . * , V iwfc\? 

i>"—jpuKio fuui nape) ieel. perhaps, but t«»»t'*rmi*':'orttu> 

irmsof J ewish history arid tradition. 


Thesd, distorted by rabbinical fable, and embellished or nrttodiod 
by the. Prdphet'bdhwp^ the material lor th : Scriptural 

stories, which begin to form a chi-f pv>r(ion of tic Co - am The 


mixture of truth a ad 'a 
inanity, /.he repetition 


prophets by putting the tj 
an*.l those' of their pfotende 
patient reader of the Coran. 
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narkable correspondence wjlh Tie Jewish .Scriptu w s, and the 
trange and ihnciiul deVml c.ns from them. Tho fabulous turn of 
he stories can often Ik?T raced to 7 labbhii.cal legend, 

Go»: created Adam of, day. and commanded the angels to fill niustmii 
down and worship him/ Tic? <1* * 11,aliening hktnoUe rformation 
U'om fire, refused and fell.} On recoil big his sent< uee, he tlireat- 
euod God that he Would seduce lf{« new-civntcd Subjects; and, in 
upfiirg them to eat of die forbidden tivevhn fulfilled brs .threat.} 


tCl 


# Compare Ps. 7j IIa.hn u a, i. (». ‘ v AV r iiun he hiitgeMi the fir'-born 
info ?, he i/orld, he sniUi, and let nil lac u .: <T of Oi>4 WOftliipihim/ 
t “ His minister * a hawin ': fire.” l\ i; 7. 

t Suru i. ll~afy XX. 1 13; XXXVUJ. id *-t o the- ] as ;rr 

be qaotod .as a fur ^eiuieti of tie !>«,' ■>h c ifleeuuiary Kivle. 

* v 

Audi ferity wk croahi you, then firshioncd yuiC the.rlVVo wdd unto the 
Angels, 4 lifaU down and worttiip Adm-i;” and they \vo.isidp; v c<l all, 
esxo^pting ^b.l who was not on© o! the worshtphorsi—- 

vi \LP imrWtr*K'‘Shi'' * if ♦ * v W**‘te .l ^ 'C- . i*. . v'T ,TK FfS . ,**w. ; * . •• 
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fifetiqn lb at 
treated to X/ain 
u'\ It would 


:t thou worshipped not VirbWi X command 
' am butter than he, Thou erratedst mo 
'At iftm <>f clay.” 

Leaven; it diail not bo given the*3 to 

herein; y.et th<e beno<y verily, tm>n shall be 
»1 *> , *■ ■ 

ejucubV*. 

unto the Day when (nl!) shall ho ivied.” 

1 art of fJje mimher vorpi'ert. 
i* thfit Thou hast <. muted. nib tc fail, t ' ill W o. wait 
1 the fen-night path; 

>.*>.' tb. m fr m before uud from. behind, Mid from * 01 nr 
i! and tYoin their left, and XXtoti shalt not t: nd tie* mou 
-n Uankfal.” 

frorzV'honas dospi* v u.rd <$iiwrt of;’: fall* tljkfie of them 
follow the !*,—-verily, 1 will fill hell with yon - together 1 
n f < watt thou and thy Wife in IVndmo, anti 1 at from 
‘ever qmityet yc will, hue approach rot this Tree, lept v* 
ie of the number of the Xransgre.s'mrsf 1 
Devil tempted 'hem both that he might discover that which was 
hidden from (hem of their Nakedno?;*. 

And he. &aid. Your Lord hath .only forbidden ynv this Tree, lest ye 
* bneonoe Angel;, or become Imnuinal." 
unto them, “ Verily, T urn unto you one th*t coutW'L’eth 

r ^uhitiousDcrue; and when they had tested < L too 
:S(it»e.- i appeared unto them, inti they bcgim to * i ’v 
1 ! 1 the leaves of F;\r uli-< . 

n, * What! did 1 . Ibvldd you fhi ■ T. 00. 
I my untaybu .that Saiitu wits your roaittlw, Enemy? 1 ’ 

‘ i my ired onr own tfcmlt; and if Thou 
" 1 auto ns, we Khali he norm 
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but a Jude to the $torien of Abraham, who. bn 
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iftrongit his 

WohtfM* 


pcopJf , a a iIuj into i ilon sly scaped too tiro into whiou the *1 yr.u\fc 
east him d of tin- angel's visit, whdn‘ “ Sn.c-5jui.- lavished" lit the 

V • ** 


promise of a son; and the Patriarch; Vatmy plotuuDg tor Souoin, 
was told that t,]iovi$h Lot would be fereo, bis \vifo was nrwkstiflgd 


. _. T > predestined 

to destruction :f ufAbralmm’s hand being stayed from the sacrificd 
of his son, who was ransomed by * 4 a noble -vic:r».w : | of Joseph; 
m »hVv of vvhose. beauty the Egyptian women cut thdu* bauds with 
knives :§ of Jacob, who when the garment of Joseph was oast over 
him by the messenger;- from Egypt, recovered his Job** - lost S;ght:;| 
of Mount Sinai held above the heads of the termed Israelites to 
force then acceptance of the law: 'of the Seventy wl >, when 
struck dead upon the same mount, woo.; uicbwujcl to life again 
of David, whom tho motintflibs joined in singing the/ praises • f 
God: and of Solomon, on vhese git,antic works the Genii, and 
Devils wero forced to labour at his bidding: of tin? Genii, who 
brought the vhmoe nf the Queen of Sheba to - Solomon in “ tm; 
twinkling of an eyop tor of the lap-wing that lew to her with 
the royal summons:** of the dews who bit oho th • Sabbaln.. - and 
iver<.' changed into'apes ;j'f of Ezekiel v> ho rjuickenod a grratrnul- 
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:ti Comm ntflto 
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the same oiFect. Tint in flic Jo win Is tradition tho raven si. 
hrmai to Adv.Vi ; io tlie Goran to Cain the murderer,- 
* Biuet, xitli'fiii Ait*; Bee the <|uotatioris from tho Jf w 
Babbuhof i lmibiv legend*, in GY yev. r>, 124, 

*f Su’d si, 69; xv. ,ji)j xjxvii. 3B, Sid, 

' £ Sara x • vvji. ; h4. Which son itavu? in r. ,)t specified 'in 
above, p. 155, note. 

§ Sava xil Mahomet irrAes joiophrUb have been inclined towards 
Potipharh wif;,an(l only rfaved from impending sin by r. l/ivfne inierpo itu»n; 
Sara x*i <;“>. So ti e Kabhvn Joc hanAn; Crefejfar, p, 142. MTie laches’ cutiirsr 
their hand ft is al-.o mentioned in the Sephvr Hayyashatv Ibid, 

|| bura xl. 93-96. 

Sura b. f. 5 , 0 S, 9 J: iv. 153 ; yin 17 * 2 . For the, rabbinic*! 

ie-vmd, s >e (regw'* p 1$5* 

** Sara s xvii. ifv-45; xx x iv, 10—14 j xxxviu. .18, 42. If or the Jewish 
legend; of #irtiiiflr nature, see Geig* r, :v 185- ’$7. 
ff Sura vd. lfrk 
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have tx>ou Stoloii Jr^Ti slw). -though dstensibly dev o'w tc piayer 
nuri the rotation ol' God’s word. Such employment is pifoUbly 

red 

O 

Ar*. (lnriv.jr tlio N'itftit, excepting i «nla£t port! m thaw*:--- 
A Hull' o!' it. or diminish therefrom u litlle, 

/K »AA tiuroN’.. And rticitij the Cferan wit!; well measured recitutio!). 
k, F b luill inspire tU( c with \$%Jhy 

the hot;' ' NFifthl aw thd'host 1 >r linker mm t-adion, nnl no 

\ ..... _ * 
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It n possible thtot tiio eonvictioiks \>f Mn hornet ma.) 
come m bim'idod with biff grand object and codjre of uc icn, him?..}?'into 

the very ^^% of.Uie Conir., null effort to compose it. wv re regarded 
ns his be.it Macon of devotion. But the ^f^aJtbyr.wi disipg l * n,ficthcr - 
miuiner in which he now availed (nvafelf of Jewish infbtauifioif, 
prod^mp; ! jo result/'not, only as urigbud but a? (kitUuce of m$pi~ 
ration,*'hn^m to furmnLi proof of ton a< rive. though it may have 

oissi nui latic>n and lutelioorl, ic bo 


oeen unconscious, .fcoux .... 

palliate-1 only by the mkemhk ufab.gy of a pious cpVL 

On this weak pomt His eurnies were not slow 'to hoi/ a. They i 
•iodised him of labrie.uion, and of hi'lag assisted therein }>y others; 

<• i hoy are table*’ said they a of the ancient ' which Ho hath had 
M rttfori down.; they are dictated vipto him Homing mid evening.!^ 
In fhc&e ipiost o.amagin^knpitbi ..tons via iomet could oniy answer ; 

i( i i- <;: hft.fc)) revealed it; who 1. uov/efch that which, is hidden in 
/ raven and in au-to ; He. is forgiving and meroiAil.’ f 
lip to this period there is true 
ScripMires, Th available source* 
wore probably vs yet imperfect 
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ijgirmg aua meromti. r 

rdJy :ut y raunttw of the ( hrittim o,risi,-u, s. ,:-,,. 
reej of initiation beguiling Acm t^owJ ,,„i. 


* ^ ^; ;ra -vsfcvlii. 70. The story’cf Mini's Creati m, and the Full 
; ai ' ar, » i’ tlui.s pvcfcr»«ls —l foid no kmnhsd-p. uyjardiivj the. Jleavwty 
tMm ;nhw they disputed; ctrifo u hath hum revealed onto ].,v for r<» ,</,*• 
mfa* than (to nrovc) tk(U f am a jwhite A e.aih»\" Bo Bara , 

4!P47 9 U*f$riiin^m: ' fry a Mom at th<* Monut. Also xit. 10:1, rdhi 
(dating Ibe of Joseph, I.b a Ids, •' m*.h on* of it, vtc.r;t hntori-i, 

c vnt ti vc .1*71/ >1 /rA It,„ i'i,. .. 
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fuch vt'fajwr&iatfd unto th ; fhou wm not promt vilfi (hen*' &c. Or n- 


;>are Burn xw. ’34,:— 4 * And 
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-• interpy fat ton*' 
t Bum xxr, 4 * 4 , 
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jwJnmumHi Is the beginning of the trtuh Ifw of his Mission 
in fthe fiftieth I hi* life), Mahomet aud his kinsmen 



at > 3 8 *° has been already stated, occurred at the^_ annual 
pilgrimage. Buying and selling, giving and ’heeiv 
iug in marriage-—all the intercourse. of social life, 
was rotally suspended' between then. and. (lie rest odi 
the Coreish. The Flash) mites wore thus virtually 
blockaded' for the space of two or three years. 

1-n. jmpathy .At. Iasi the sympathies of a numerous section of 
were aroused. They aaw in tins form 
of [ier-. Cu.rion something more than a oonseic j nticu«i 
sr niggle against an impostor. The justice of ex¬ 
tending the ban to the whole H&shimite stock 
seemed doubtful.. Many, especially those related to 
the family, began to grieve at, the rupture. 

Aba T&ub H was discovered by some of the friends of 
Coreish'ihat Mahomet that ufe parchment in' the Kraba, on 




A hroyatiijv oj tim Bah. 


M/m4. ban was engrossed,. had been almost 
entirely devoured by insects. The iiaporta.nl lews 
•was told to Mahomet; and Abu XMib' resfelyed to 
Jottrid thereto an qffori lor the dissolution. of the 
taguie.. The venerable chief, how more than four¬ 


score year? of age * issued forth from his. closed 
quarter, and proceeded, with a band of Allow rs. 
to the Kaaba. Addressing the chief men of the 
Corel,?h, as usual assembled tjiere, he said,—“ Intel - 
ligeuce hath reached me that, your parchment hath 
been eaten up of insects. If my words be found 
true, then de sist from your ev tl-'designs;' if false, 1 


will deliver up Mahomet that ye may‘do with him 
as ye list.” "he whole company agreed that it slvmid 
1" thus. So they stmt for the document; and when 
they had opened it out, they saw that It was even 


as .A bit Tiilib had said; a great part had been de¬ 
voured by white-ants and was no longer legible. 
Abu Tiilib, perceiving their confusion, bitterly up¬ 
braided them with inhumanity tud breach of social 
obligation. He then advanced with his bard to the 
Kr.ftbi;., and standing behind (he curtain, prayed Lo 
the Lord of the Holy House for deliverance Item 


t-heii- machinations. Having done: this, he retired 
agmn to his abode. 

The murmurs of t he party that favoured the pm K»siitm- 
H&sbimites, now found an opportunity of elective r™!m tiiiTir ' 
utterance. The pertizang of the Prophet were (SS^mTii 


* M;ii al IVcwhWi: p. 28. 
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hardly ntvoraa&d 
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iwwl 
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ico <vnd .sudden 


n surprise &t 'the 
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RH 

;)iicai to ihe let* /uedput on their armour and pre 


departure of Aim,.Taij.l:> 5 ».yirert five chief jii’eii .ros< 
lip from ,their midst, a id leelaririe: t);cm. c ’dves ha 


omi to then respective 

they avL ilt forth, in the tenth year of the 
mission. The Ooreish, eor.if.miK- d by 

1 Til f <* , 

the bi'iciao,ss oj.■■roe str.olcc% oljereu’no opposition. 
They perceiv.ee] that.a strong ]>>rly liac: grmvn up 
Vvho w resent hurm> nm attempt to fayyio* 
lent hand-.- upon the Moslems * 

, .. ",;V 1 •* ' / '■.■"W'-'a - ‘ vSf W h, 

* Among the fire cKicft wta \bul Bokhtap, V hose *afc 
retlivu Maliornel, vainly e«,te.-,*,wed securest Had r. A 


> HI 
other 


y;- i Zoluur t a jriutu’iial gr,racism of And :d Mutlyiib. A third 
\.a« Muf/in^ho Worthy afterwards look tin- Prophet muterhis 
protection on bis return from Tnvif. See below. 

vy. iV verfcum- l.n die text is ctuoftjr from 'the Secretary of Wltakidi, 
(p. .4,0,) with-ih. omission only of the fief.iiki. that. Cod iiadco\»~ 
rcnnhi'ed tv hi* prophet, the,, infoxinaiiee. that "the. document had 
b' eft, eoiett rp v.H except the words a w yume of God," with 
which (acfc: fhiig it* tba ancieut Mvccati oaetpm, Tabari, p. 147,) 
is coruneiiced, and that Aim 1'filib told this to tin-. Cornish. 

,’JFwt sif j'ar .(* tradi(iui!« >arb gu-ian both by Hjahtiiu 
Om- ,is above, The (Hr that the tiv;>-ohiets had p 
V the dissolution of tho leagub; . Kojwirin^b 
<-•”>c„ iw, each ‘ 


oi tin <j Tabari. 

carted a 
to the paaqe of 


aeh began, a* if mdeperideutly, to rcainsfche 
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Repose am) liberty ibti- 
iidstile leagtie; lmt thfej ' 
by Mahomet. In a few mo 
triala more severe than an 
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g up of the D-inioMio 


fe fcnjoydfl 
ihied by 
_ i(ij befallen ■ 
him. The tenth year of his mission (the third’ 
before the Hegira) bad not vet- passed when 'Rl.adija 
died; and five weeks later he'lost hi a protector A bit 
Tit lib also* 


r have «fnfiefiVoured; s lc- weave both versions ‘fnt'q the -HkcHfest 
historical i him. Vv oil supposes the ciocmrtn ,i to '.Jve been es- 
troyed during the night by some punurm of Mahomet But thin* 
could hardly have be n : done; The vavd£es of white ants are not 
tln.4 • 3 i\Rti}’‘ counterfeited: they have apeculiar :qrn. aram’e 

* 'fV atithorilios regdi^ing thebe'dates me contradictory, and 
we must be content with ptobabibrjes. tm W' 

The Rftfcib al AY&ehidi toys' (p. 28,) Khacliju died >tfw' 
Aixi Thtib a month and five days: lbn Cokiba also, that she (led 
after him three days. Tho authorities, however, quote! in the 
Mowul»ibat 1 ador \yti , give Kunuullan (December 619;) as the elite 
of Khadtja’s 'oath, and 3haww&l (January 020,) for that of Abu 
Tulib. Spreuger is not'-clear; in one place (p. 196. not<2) he 
says that “Khadija died after Aim TiUibf but in the nht p*ge, 
a one month’and live days m ftoir his wife he lost hia unolfand 
protector, the nobte-minded Aim Tulib,” 

Tie ntfiddle of Shauw-Alis the da' general iy-■ogr-’. d »rpon fern 
Aim P6 lib’s decease (KAtil al Wtefctdi. p. 28), and the one 
of the s.yme month, or about a fortnight liter, as the period vdu 
Mahonir, downcast and distressed by the tuo beu-avcr.'io.rin, f«-t 
out for Tfiyif. We must therefore elber suppose ilia* Khadija 
died within this fortnight, i.e. within the lap. fifteen dayt oi 
Sbaw^wfil, oi‘that slie *;c.*d bfjbre Aim l alib. Tbn Oot'ib&’s tra~ 
(iitioti that die died three days .after Aim T&lib., would he con* 
eist’cal with the former supposition* Bu, this Is and 

moreover* the interval between the two deitths generally repre* 
sei ned‘aft thirty dive days. Kdtib ctl W<kkidi r pp. 28 r 10. 
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M. desolate 11 

l> -msitiVr. ift! I'flT 


n«r maternal care. i.ne youngest daughter, Fatima, 
was epprofticliing womanhood,' 1 ' and an attachment 
wiis perlilvps ahj’inly 

f to of .Mecca allowed yolygatnr, ycr Mahomet lv»as, 
■lining her lifetime, restrained from other marriages 

, ■> •. i i •> . 


by alFection'and gratitude, and perhaps also by the 


wish fn ser.nri> rn./.re Oil iiirly for his cause the influ¬ 


ence of her family. riis grief at her death at urst 
was inconsolable, Tor he was liable to violent and 

lects'i ex t rausieut. The 

Khadija could be filled, though her devo- 






tion and virtues might not be rivalled, by numerous 
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pt th6 filtenmdve that 
(DdcdSffher 619); that 
•of Shr '’viil (Jiimrtry 620); and 


tiiat ovt-rcoiiie by despondency at these 8Xicv,e$sive 

and hy the renewed apposition of the Coreish, sot 
, ivm if the end of the latter im 
She weald he 
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The loss' oi Abu Tffib, who. Lved ami died, an ’’?;! ! ‘V fA 
unbeliever, was, if possible, a still severer bereave- <«oA.a 
meat. "We may dismiss .wit liout much atlqntipu 
the legend I,hat on bis .deathbed, i.n reply to the 
earnest appeal of his nephew, by dediixeds that, lie 
was prevented from giving Ms assent to the. creed 
of Islam only because be feared the imputation of 
terroi at the approach of death.* Whaler he 
may have said to comfort Mahomet, hi; whole life 
belies the accusat ion that the apprehended contempt 
of the (Amish restrained him from avowing his 
convictions. The sacrifices to which Abu J'ulib 
exposed himself ana his family for the sake of. bis 
nephew, while yet incredulous ofhis mission, stamp 
h is character as singularly noble and unselfish. They 
alibi'd at the same time strong proof of the sincerity 
of Mahomet. Abu Tabb won hi not have acted-thus 
for an interested deceiver; aud -he had ample means 
of scrutiny. 

When the patriarch felt that life was ebbbig, heTho io« t < 
summoned his brethren, the sous of Abd al Mut* sem-ajy felt 


talib, around 1 is bed, commended his nephew to 
their protection; and, relieved of this trust, died 
ip ipeiice.f Mahomet' wept bitterly for ivis uncle; 



* Sea Writ'? Mohimmad, p ,67,-i;Ot<; 79; an*.] Kdtibai H'ddxti, 
V 

f ;t After his death Mahomet prayed for his salvation; hut he 
haa not yH gone forth iVo^: the lvm&e., wi.ea Gab. i d deluded 
with, ih.e verse ibrbiddi g to pray’for rubeJie ( r.> vrfio have died 
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Abu iaLo. o-vis very impel 
eiice t \i< stronger. 80 long as b.c survived. Mahfo- 
irioi mo-lM not to fear violence or attack Bm there 

was iic> strong hand now to .protect tutn from lus 

f ■ :r w.’ 'i **”• f m*i : mMfo *’ wj Vyy,- --/tt-v “ .■ <' ‘ • 


itKsjurited by 


. ■ si' 

o bereavements 

% protooM xouowmg 30 oiuw;iv u UC upon the other, ai ddread- 
; ■■'' ''' big the t.nro'pre--i iiisolonce of tlio ' 1 

met kept chiefly at. home,-and seldom wem ,abrojb.'. a 


The dying behest, of Abu 'Oitlib had row an txnex- 

' - ‘'.,'n , ■« '.-..i tiBfji-. .u... -' 

' •: .... X Ityur-pr- ” ' 

in ,oaptici>m. KdnbalfVMM, p. 28. See also a i> 1.15, *""• 

vei-st; yonoyer occurs in on^ <^f tijof.test Suras j there 

before the B-.gira, though die system was fast teivJ 
It fc *lso said that Mahomet wept and comranmled Ah ; o. ? W4,1 
his. corpse, .-md rj.laoe it in the winding sheet, M b g) 
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iason 
forth 

lirg towards it. 

tided AH to ywdi h 
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find. But this looks like 


AV/it'.f t'v ? litch would refer all importanl coir.ui s? 
»o IVJi- it is c'dt pcoh&hlp tliat iha lniit Bei/vnoe$ to a it uvr; of 
Jtihu'n -position, .rnrmmded by brothers and sons, tvonkl be 


f trie 

lib 


to Ajft i-ione, aeiivg i nfler Mahomet's orders. 

* p trt; p. 188: Tahar, p. 149. T1 
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UMMt on ,)np 6ce« -i n the popuiart) cast dirt upon his uead. 
it turn-.A to Ms hop* in this plight: one of his daughters 
\ she yvcTit. And MaTiOraet said, 
rtrilu tbi J*o?t v HI bt tfoj fatTv r < 
,i. tiered no f,uch indignity us that 
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tu-tyer." y»oy add that he 
whi! Abu Tiilib Jiwd, 
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peoted'eA^ctfor. Alt. La ! ab, iu r et afore the uVowed 
enemy of Mahomet, >.•?«* >: v'.ened by hmWeKpbu- 
dency and difctu&ft, and spOnttux-oudy hseaiue bis 
guardian, lo said, a- ■kou hdst. been in 

•he }<;bit of doin'fi, while Abo ToHl was yd uilh vs. 
M Lai ! no one ihali Ipt thee while I Hue." But ' 
the generouiH pletlge was not long obwv.nl. Abu 
Luh&b was gained over by the Coreisiv to tbsir 
parly, and Mahomet left to protect himself as he 
beet could,* 


The position or the' 'Arabian Prophet now. was . ritic 
Crimeah He must either gam dm ascendancy at >w«* 
'Mecca,. abandon hie prophetical- claims,- 'dr-; perish 


in the struggle. Islam must either destroy idolatry, 
or idolatry must destroy Islam. Things could not 
remain stationary His thilownrs, though devotedly 
attached, .and numbering a few once influential citi- 
ssena, Were but a handful against a host. Open 



■ This curious episode is giro. a in detail by two Kcr.’b r*l 
W6.cki.cliv i p. TO). At first when Ibm Clh^it&ki afctifed Aon bftbab 
.as a renegade for i&kiug the part of Mahorrtet, t£«#4^n/a. ad¬ 
mitted tV excise of'Abu Laliab, and even pri ced Inmibrlr 
attempt. a to bind.-up f&ifily dhfluc*nct j s. ,?j But shortly otter 0< h” 
and Abu Jnld told him to ask in. what pJa#e Abd al AluuaUb 
was; and on Mahomet’s confessing that he an a in Hell, Abti 
Lahab left bin-' in ■ indignation, saying,—y k; f will .ot con- > to be 
thine -enemy for ever!’ 1 

Whatever may have beer, the immediate tiftvle; If is ruudem 
\ Lfthab soon was led again to abandon his nephew 
thiough the instigation of the evil-disposed Cofeish, 
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Critical position, of jslam. 


;.r« M'v 


mnktt trial of 
.tilt* feiui 
Tbackif jii 


k)si'il?tkf‘,4iotw ; thf!faimliBg;-e\v-ry endcvvour to pro¬ 
ve' a them, miglr any eay dec preciiutatcd, and vu.in 
irretrievably hi. can;;'. The new ijit.li had not 

^ f f • t 1V|‘ • ;V®T* Jfr'l • 1 ,!)• wjfv.' 'ft ’ ){Y ’i£tf i. 1 i l t 

b •cu gaining ground at Mecca. T’l^np had been 
jio eon vo”'i.ioris, n<Mie at least of any note, sittce those 
of Omar and Hamza, three; or||cfur years before. 
A low more years -of vuailar discoarftgmnOatT. and 
hie chance of success was gone, 
i u wM.iyca to • Urged by, sg hi reflections as these, Mahomet 
began u> iool; around him. .The, Meccans knew not 
the day of tnoir visitation, and had wef! nigh sealed 
their doom. It was perhaps thg.wdl ef the Lord-, that 
succour and salvation should come from some other- 
people. Tayif (sixty or f'cvyaty miiu; to the east of 
Mecca) w as the nearest city of importance. If might 
be that God would turn the hearts of its inhabitant, 
the idolatrous TnMkiJitcs, and use them as his 
instruments to chsisthe the Meccans, and establish 
his religion on tjul .earth. To them, accordingly, 
he resolved to deliver his message. 

Aim Tuiib had been buried hardly a fo tnight. 
when Mahomet,followed only bv the iVdiidul Zeid 
set out on In - adveti i liroiis mission.* His road (as 
far as. Arafat it was the .pilgrim’* route) lay over 


“His journo y 
tltitbor. 

J*.n miry aad 
IVlWlIilV, 

) A.I> 
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* IliriituM-i* aau Tabari, (p. 141),) sav tfi&t he vent 

tmfcireJy ttlooo;'— but the Kfttib al Wi ckiclx T ,(p. iw : 

accompanied by Zeid, who waf wounded id attempting to dt-fel 
his master. As- to tho date, tWlatUu nys “ tlyn>: n<*ro.stilt some 
day < of Simwv, al vomaiiiiijj,’* wli^n Iv tiled 







ilisimil .rocks raid 'through barren uetfifo for about, 
forty mile."; who:it emerged or the cr owning heights 
of Jebcl Ivu.i*a, vvitii its ’rich gm'ctafts arul.charming 
pi expect. 'l/honce, difehdiup luough fo; tile val¬ 
leys, die smiling fruits and Ao veers' of which mg 
gested perhaps the- blight picture of. die conversion 
of the Thicldfites, he advanced to their city. 

Though connected by frequent, intern aniagO, : lire 
inhabitants of Tayii' wm jealous of l:hc 'Corpish.* 

They had a Ldt, or chief idol, of their ovm. It 
r right be possible; by .f appealing to their national 
■pride, os well as to their conscience, to enlist them 
on the side t’f Islam against the' people of Mecca. 
M&homet proceeded to die' throe principal men of 
the city, who were brothc rs f and; ha'v i ug explained 
his mission, invited them hi claim the honour of .sus¬ 
taining the htnv 'faith, and supporting lura in the face 
of his hostile tribe. B&t h< failed in producing con- :i<* win in 

. , . rtdning over 

victicm. In -y cast in ms lu:iu the coramon ooyx>i^ chief men 

lions 01,his own people,, and advised that he should 

seek protection in some other quarter.} 

^ Titey ware descended frofi a c<nnrnfm ane< $lor with dm 
Coseiftli, Mfodhar, •. 75.C. 31,) See Introduction, chap. iii. p.cxevi. 

Lu .Uliwirtitiori of their independent ana antagonistic, position. 
their hostile- conduct in aiding with Abraha in h,g invasion of 
Met ".ca. Introdraition, chap* lv. p. coliiii. 

I One of them hud & rjcmislute wife of the Bam Juni, .* 
brunch. which cobtained nntiy , adherents of Tslaui, and mtterfc 
therefore have been hifcmmtely acquainted with tHa polities of 
Mecca and the claims ami position- of Mahomet. 

t Bisfcbni has 'given the words of' each of the brother;*, hot 
whtij arc probably i ,laginary, p, 1,1 7 






200 Mahomet is rejected by the men of Tc'yif. [cm*. 


Mahomet remained in Ta|UMbr about ten days; 
hut, though runny of the ipdnentutl men came at his 
< all, no hope fnl impression was made upon them. 
Thus repukfcd, ho solicited ome : ,favour only, that 
they would not divulge the object lu s vis.t, for 
he feared on his return the twin's and aggravated 
hostility of the Coreish. But this, even if it bad 
been possible, the, men of Ttlyif were little lively to 
. uncede. For the Grst lew days, perhaps, the, com¬ 
mon people regarded with awe the Prophet who 
had turned Mecca upside down, and, *' V e preuoh- 
ing probably many had heard at the pilgrimage or 
fain. But the treatment he was' receiving it the 
hands of their Chiefs, nM the disproportion to % 
outward eye b' ween ihe magnitude ol his ckumv 
aud Jtis solitary helpless condition, turned fear into 
contempt. They were stirred rip to hasten, the 
departure o' the unwelcome visitor. They-hooks, 
him in the streets; they pelted him with stones; 
and at last they obliged him to dee out o ' tin ir 
itv, pursued by a relentless rabbi®. Blood flowed 
"rpm Wont:ds in both his legs; and Zeid,endeavour¬ 
ing to shield him, received a severe'injury in his 
hwad. Th* mob did not desist until they had 
chased him two or three miles across the sandy 
plain to the fool, of the hills that surround the city, 
fhere, wearied and 'Mortified, he took refuge in one 
of the numerous orchards, and rested under a vine.* 

’ “ Toe town is ceWbfi'tecl ili arter Arabia for. its be.iutii'ul 
gardens:- but these are stUttOod ,»t the foot of the. rmmr.trns which 
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Tiu;y watened fine flight of Mafi'omet; 

-.viMt oiom^o'sion. .sent a tray of grape 
fre;>hment4 Their slave, a Ohristiau ih 
who Itrought the fruit to him, •woSt cl 
pious style of the Fit phot's address; arid . 
was perhaps sol need more by the hmutlc utvuuuu 
4 i#» % bj 4*io v 

grapes.f a ,A ftor*a Composed and reassured, 

^1-. 

wndy plain, t did uofc • an) gai'dius, iu*r oven a 
slag It tree vdlbiri tbe ifaffla; arid immediate tieipobourbood m 
42k% d^Citao of v6*W’* Tb; rr • •• • * • 

J o‘ 


M WMBi 


,. 

quarters of an hottfv K^knmU* ! rctve< 
't he ijiumv r from svhicH Mallet ma, 
tl,c ( v<k; S o that.fe would pr'ibaV/ijf h 


, If* ,ir hlirot- 
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scaoe 'v t i duld bn 


stjao : tbr- e 


ctv.mt- to onb 


? ■ 7, - / trouiu 

nulwof sandy plain-1* or->« b,fon>. he. a*Q*1 

* p- 85 

t Horkharctr » tajfel at TayiT grape* of * WJ Wfe ««* and 
deb* iu flavour. Tbe gardens are also r-uiowtu 1 for tb i abem-* 
rlanoo.ot lien- u lin'd The garden* on the r 
Jebi;5 Korn also abmurrl it viru s <! the prdducc. if v»hi 
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povenj 


mj oxpedi^H.^, o» M ^ *, v 

^ of \vjyit country ’’ said Mahomet H&lt t.b'.m, anil what is 
tliy rdigvutT'’* 44 A Christian of the people of Nlhweh.*' f ' Ah! ^ 
. VC :,livid Mahoaivt, the people of the righteous dona* vhe fort- oi 
Mnttaih “ And, what” rejoined the slave, “hath made thee ac* 
quaintcd with Jorir-’ son of Mnttai?" “He toy brotlwv 


he. a prophet, and I to . am . prophet, 7 ' Whw.vt p'x. Addas 
f ll to kissing the head mid hartds and feet, of 5I$t»bmet>, to the 
asionisbinont of bis m&sfccjjca who .were looking on. Ironi a e.i.j<a,n o. 

The story in tins form is oi course apocryphal: and 1 should 
ha\a omitted the ineid.e-uts regarding .Addas altogether, ant the 
is dnftcult, to conceive bow i hey could have found duur way 
iulo this particular part of ti e history, without tone foundation 
of fact. It, is probable therefore that Mahomet did meet and eon- 
veTt^c with a Christian slave on this occasion. 

* Zoid may ha vc overtleard and rfepeafel the pcfciti.ms; mi 
VNt caamitj of course, place much confidence in the tradition, 
which band clown this prayer. It is thus given by Uistouii, 
(p. 187,) and Tabari, (p/ 151) 
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tbpu art mj .Lord, 
t liiou aba, ulou me ? Into t he 
ger*. that, besot pic ropnd? or of 
mi thou hast given - the mastery 
rum bo not upon mo, J. ha ye no 
ir thy favour is the more wide 
for refuge in tire Light: of thy 
ce, .by which, the, daddies is 
Off aim-th both for this world and 
wrath light not upon' an. i r 
It is thine to show anger uuti) 
and there is not any power or 

e pause, he set. forth on his 
. About half way, !otit to,re- 
halted in the valley of Nakhla. 
c tuple, a grove, find a garden.* 

y about half way hofcween .Mecca aid 
10 scMfno of the first ex|v<lituj>n planned 
Meccans ii; which blood waff shed, In 
$is^n f thc Kuflb a l Wc’kidi mv#, u vne 

u : .. a ....:. - . lii'.. -_ »• :j„. , 



(l Tayih 

re of T7;za, heid in ostiiidiUion hy the 
d destroyed after the* pi '.Mr-iou. 

; U;A<b*;, V. 371; Ml V. <kT-;x«>a!. 
241. Its position is further matkfid by 
" m tbo‘i^> rilegiWu* >»ar 'lurlnp lb*> 
haWfcuP. psiiv.xHl the Co. eiHb froiv tbe 

: 



* . '‘fy' f ' f^jjp f jjfy , ^ 



Audience a r 

f.bo (ri'Tlii At 
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Au(lm*'tfof the Qmvii 


There, as he arose y-t night to prayer, or perhaps as 
he dreamed, hi 5 nervous and excited imagfeniot'i 
pictured crowds of Genii pressing fur ward to hear 
his exhortations, and ardent to cxabrace Islam. 
Thu romt'Miic scene has been thus perpetuated in 
the Coruii:-r * 

« And call U mind when We caused a company of the Genii 
to t4n abide unto*' thee' that they'.'might listen “to t\ k- Coran. 
When they weiro gm&t at the recitation thereof* they said Give 
,m» And when it, was ended, they returned unto, their p;;op!e, 
preacn.u.u.% The)' said,--Oh oar P eople I verily vv* have 1 eon 
Inning ho a Book which hath been sent down since Moses, 
n the Truth of rhe Scripture preceding 're tfc guideft 

unto the Truth, and into the. straight Path Oh our People!; 
Obey the ftummoncr from God, and believe in him,, that lie may 
forgive you. your jfcps, and save you from anawful .punishment* 

fair of Oc. «/ to this spot, which was within the sacred limits 
around .deoen, oral leaet dose upon them;—See chip. i ; - p. 2; 
of. C. - V l \irwvo.l } vol, i. p* 307. 

It rnav probably b fi the same as the Kl AVady Molt ram, noticed by 
Burkhiirdt m the poim in the dirocrion of TOyif at which the pi! - 
g. .’inis assume the. Ih c\\in or pilgrim garb: (p t>7). ,/f he supposition 
is,peihaps, confirmed by,the fact that tb party sent by Mahomet 
to Nakhla shaved themselves there, to deceiyo the caravan they worn 
about to attack into the belief that they wtae peaceable pilgrhm. 
Wad, Moiiram, like the Nakhhvof time, has srili fruit 

treofi and gardens. TIk hatib <d WuckuliV statement that then 
vast a yarded at Nu-khln proven tha it was; m the fayit’ side of the 
mountain range; stnc< all on the Mece'iui side is barren. 

Or\ the whoh M. C, do P<-rceval’s ecscriptior of Takhla as 
‘Mbdvyay between lieiSea and TfiyH’/’ (vol. iii. p. -lib mavbo 
accepted as pretty accurate. 

Chi'. Sp'cnjtr** “First norm 0 / A: von Kramers W<kKdi" 
\ Audit KrLius jonrml X 855, p. 16, which J did »oi. see till the 
abover had been written. 

* Sura xlvi. 2!) An. The scene is -bseribcU in »Suiu l%xh. 
which n:y;cir tilttS J— 








vtf.’fa' 4 '"A : . 


teideih to (ho right directions nheixjtonv wd 'bolifsv'ju herein, fljul wo 
wi\I noi henceforth associate any with out* Lord; 

And ns to Hun, -may the Majesty of oxp Lord bo exalted*— 

Ho ha$h -ikm no Spouse, neither hath Ho nay Offspring. 

Biiit verile the. foolish people aftS&igst us have spoken of God that which 
is unjust; 

And wc vonly thoTiffht that no one amongst Mon o v Gopii would have 


uttered a 


And truly them are people jtuongrf. Mon, who have ■ sought for refuge 
mm people union g the Genii, hut t hey only mule i jibed the n folfy. 


un.t;o po-.pie among the Genii, ^hut * 


Afi'UI’ v tiion^hfc, as yo think, that God would not take any 1 om 

t h 8 d«k 


Ami wo tried, the Heavens, but found them filled with u powerful Guard, 
uud ^n,th flnmiag D.-artsj 


id we sat oh 80m0 of the Stations t« listen, bid; whoever lufteneth no* 


urt«. 


lindci.h on ambush of 11 ami n 
Ami, truly we know not whether evil bo intended for tl.xUn fhai ur on 
\ Earth, bt whether their I erd inter, doth for them right direction. 

Arid there rve amount ih righteous persons, and amongst m { am 
of another kind;—wet are of various liarts: 

Ami vc ily wo thought, that no one could frustrate God on earth, neither 

■. jild T ,vf*. t'-t'nijft from him hv fftohti 

i .**—(and m 




could Wfi escape from him by High 
Wherefore w hen he heard the direction, wo believed therein.'*—- 
<<», the Genii'.'pvikiiy <** trne Mdsf&jjrf,)' 

* . 

Ami verily when the servant of God (Mahomet) stdod up to wutnpoi 
Him, they (the Genii) wore near jostling him by th-ir. nuinlurs, &c. 


i£M 


1 




: v ■. 




N6tw'iihytur;H'ng the omftfs of genii here almdccl fa), Hiah&mi 
(wL;i&e. tiuuiitio/.i^i anthiftifioH. .scetn to have Bel a wondcn’tdly 


(wL 


ititiimte acquiimtuiice with the habits and haunts' of ^h< 


. 


W] 


states* that they were Genii belonging to .Nisibin, who 

happened to pase that way, and vveroarrested bj^h earing Mahomet 
at. his devothms matin:-.. the Coran. • Othfevs say they wore vme 
in number and earn from Yemen, or from Nin.r'ob. And it • 


added hat,-they piv^sweit the Jewish tyjhyvmi T1 
arose, from tin* reference made by them m the C-oran 


cour.se 












20(i lieium to Mecca, f^fur 

: J, “' ' \P- . r -.y'f-'ffl ■ •'u-Sl 

li|s visit'to Ti'lpf could nos lx- kept secret) vrimout 
a protector, he turned aside by a aortiiwntd. path to 
bib ancient haunts in the vicinity of Muuffc llirth* 
b'rom thence he despatched two unsuccessful race 
sages to solicit the guardianship of certain .influen¬ 
tial chiefs. ..At last k bethought hitu of Murim 
(one of the ti o who had been instrumental in 
procuring the removal of the ban); and sept word 
beseeching hat ho would bring him in to the city 
under .his protection. Mutiff* assented; and, laving 
summoned his sons and. adherents, 'bade them 
buckle on their armour and take their star.J by 
the Erinba. Mahomet and Zeid then entered 
Mecca; and, when, they had readied the Kaaba, 
Mi aim stood upright on Ms camel and called aloud 
—“,0 ye Coroish! verily 1 have given the , pledge 
of protection unto Mahomet; whereto# let not -my 
one amongst you molest him.’ Then Menu mot 
went forward, kissed tly corner stone, and returned 
to. his house guarded,, by MuU.ro and his party. 
The generosity and faithfulness of Muthnf have 

, * Bii.rktodt that on tbr, Mecca i stdfe of the Mi*hi 

v.l’/y (or. the TaJ’iJ road,) there Is “4 wide valley leading ';ovard 
Jctbel .X *” ci liix\C It .nay have .hee^ ’by this <u* a Moriar glen 
tluu Mahortnot nov. r tfcxdad aside to. lii$ cave and old hauiffcs,. Uurk- 

The modern traclicifT.fi ou the hubjee- seam to place tut aue 
uufeb nearer Meccn. See JiHrtov, vol. iii. p. 2)5$. 

I The following are the iim-u, which form a good iilum';nio;voi 
the value of coi;. temporary p' cti) a.- auxiliary evidence of tra- 
cli t ioaid fact*: — 
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■• otli of Corekhite blood ( but of a stock remote 
from Mahomet), early became converts to Islam, 
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Weejh Oh my eycut fot the r*hiof of men > let tear' gu&b forth; amt when 
tii' y run dry, then pour forth (food! 

h Greatness, had emibod. <rriy to survive for over timocigst ll unkind, then 
GrontOeas had preserved Mu tun umothis <!>./. 

i’hor gave si the pledge of protection to tin'prophet of God from: die 
Ooreisht and they became Thy crvaM<* so lorn; an a pilgrim shall 
>hovt Lubeik! ” or assume thio pilgrim garb. 

Mu tint was a Chief descended from Abd Shanif' tho hrothe* of 
Hdshhn (great grandfather: of. Mabotaei;) and, along with Harb, 
conuTsftodc*d his tribe in one of the great battles in the S icrile^rious 
War, 58^ A.D. M. Cs >h. PerctvaL voh i. p, 809. 
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208 And w' betrothal-to Ajwh<u (on at 

and emigrated to Albania. Tliey had lately 
returned to Mecca, wlifte Saknin died, Mahomet, 
uow ijiadd sujt to Savvda, and thenianl tgo (so far 
m we know not one of more interest and convene 
cnee, but of' affection,) was celebrated within two 
months from ' edeath of IChad'ija/' 

About the same time he contracted a see rid 
marriage with Ayesha, the younger daughter of 
Abu Bakr,— a connection mainly designed to 
cement the attachment with bis bosom-friend. The 
yet. undeveloped charms of Ayesha could hardly 
have swayed the heart of Mahomet. TlmugJl her 
betrothed husband had reached fifty, she wr. < but aie 
or Seven years of ige.’ Still there may have been 
something more than ordinarily interesting and'pr 
cooious about the child, for the real marriage with 
her took place not more than three years afterwards. 

There is no information as to the terms on which 
Mahomet continued with the family of his deceit-ed 
wife, Khadija; and whether he retained any part of 
the property that belonge 1 to ■ r. During the late 



♦'See chap. v. p. 162. Sawda, (A ^cousin of her husband 
Sakrfcm) belonged to the distant branch of Amir ibn Lowty, whkh 
separated from' the Tlrushimiie stem at the seventh remi^vc ire a 
Mahomet I bn • 

Spreuger suvb dv had a sou by Sahrtm; bnt if so, he did not 
survive, for Ibn Coteiba tsays thhb Sakrki loft no issue. 

iYjpp'.'sin r Kbr-dija to nave died in December, 619 A.D.. Mafic - 
mot’s ntiy -ia s with Sawda may have taken -‘place in February vi 
the avnng of March, f 20. 
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few troublous yeiii's, and£«|heially under th<* ban, it 
is probable- that her wouVh' had much ditrhnislui'l. 

Perhaps- it was 1 shared with the poorer bre thren. 

It. is certain that during his remaining stay at 
Mecca the Prophet had not much property at Ids 
disposal; and there are even indications (as we shall 
sec. below,) that .he was st raitened in. lb ; tue on s. He 
appears still to have continued to live, at least oeya- 
sionally, in the quarter, if not in the hou«.% of Aim 
Tuiib*. 

Kepulsed : from Tayif, and utterly hopeless of tar- r^H to™ 
ther success at Mecca, the fortunb? of Mahomet w*re awLi*:-. 
on .’eloper in thick gloom, m-hen hope suddenly 
'dawned from an unexpected quarter. 

The sesieon of pilgrimage was at .hand; and, us Mat-onm 

\ ° . ° Tii i r . »*.t; tho 

hi? custom was, toe Prophet puen t.he crowd® ot rugr.ipfl^e» 
pilgrims with his 'solicitations wherever t hey afforded ©«£ 
a likely audience. The ceremonies were nearly at. A .o. ; 
an end: Mahomet bad followed the votaries of the. 

Knaba on their procession to the hill of Arafat, and 
now back again to MM; whence, after sacrificing 
their victims, the multitude would disperse to their 
homes. Wandering through the "busy scene that 
now presented itself in the naVrow valley of .Mind, 
lu: was attracted" by n little "troop of six or sever. 

•' Thus it ih« iUiri.j or lieu- alj. journey, Mahomet It awl to 
have blepf. during the nigh' iu A u TalibV house. JiiMmi 
p- 129; Kdtib at W&ki(l p. hi. 
vol* ir n. 










; y 

8 the folio-' 

returned to their hotnes, and invited ffer people to 
the hath; and many believed, so that there remained 
hardly a family in Medina in which mention way 


Mecca so Me 

>1 expounded to them his 
ari'ant oi a divine mission, 
vi his position at home, fend cn.piimJ 
I her vvoiie>> rec eive and protect him ; 
;n.ei-s were not glow to 'embrace 
“ Wut as tor protecting thee,” 
jv hitherto been at variance 
t'cvo Ibught great bat‘Ida, as 
to us thus we shall 
Lot us, we pray 
haply the Lord mil 
we will come back 
son of pilgrimage in 
10 appointed (ime. 1 Tit us t b ey 
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* Th, words of 
tCdii/i a 1 lf r „'c/a' ( <;, p. 41 
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i'lus success at Medina, though unexpected, w t$ Medinfe 
uot 'causes. Numerous .and 

nowp.rFn i c.li f.vi hr. . * of Judah i 


' Jewish tribes were sealed in the city 'or 
•diafe vicinity, and (as we have u c “ ru, “ uU) 


, , , , ' ' 

r (/ liipter ) d.* nilfl^, their adherence between 


contending factious 'of the Aws ami 


i _ • • — —— 

Khtimy, whose striJ frequently stained with blood 
(he city and its environs.* - When the Jews ased 


' is to fethi; with the idol,.ten? at Medhn.,’’- 


o — - v *■ tO a i 4 •.« ru 'll: i,, 

relates , llm lafrao with much simplicity,— “ they 
vvoiia! say; A Prophet v about, t ar^se; hit time 
drtur.eih nujh. firm shall ute follow; and then 
>m shall day you with th <: sUm,ker of. Ad , and 
.irem. Sq when Mahometanddressed the pilgrims • 
ot McO.fli.li at Mini), tlinv f 111 ■* ■ i E .... .1.1..... 


Ji!m : W vu,nt M threaten us wkh. Wherefore let w> 
nah haste and be the first to joiv kh„r f Then. is 
u ; u!.h., though exaggerated and distorted, m this 
- dement. In the close md constant lMerliiirsc 
, _„__ . n ___ ' _ 



« 1 i-yyuwh nm} itjct wild ajbok< 

M.-lhia, oot on the occasion of the Ynrly, htilot i:<o'‘‘b.J&f 
w Ihrmu-o pUfjrima^ (iMrA It stmnj, lumvvor, mofe likef, 
from MttioujytV ban,) ... Mo,4 whea he met the Convuw, dial it 
was dw)yt.' 0 ««f pi%mmige, Cnf. fjitrodwilipn. ch ip. iii. p etfy. 
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■ JfiM&th 


'dum* chap • ti ccxtyxiv'. 
14^: Tabari , p. 101. 




ued to the latt- 

mats live in d 
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tact with a race professing the pure theism, 
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•thus 'ontinualV made against 111 5 or 
gatiiam as contrasted with the spiritual w 
the one true. God. Moreover, Medina was 
half the distance of Mecca from the christd” - 1 
of southern Syria : the poet llas -an, and ira 
stamp from Medina, uso'd to frequent the chris 
Court of the GhassSnide king; so that Christianity 
as well as Judaism wrought probably a more 
poiverful effect Upon the social condition ol Medina, 
than elsewhere in Arabia. 

The city had !>eui long tcxcjti by internal war. 
The sanguinary conflict of BoOtli, a few years 
before, had weaken, d and humiliated the Bani 
K 1 azruj, w rthoaf materially strengthening the Bani 
Aws. Assassination had succeeded to open fighting. 
T her,, was no one bold or commanding enough to 
seize the reins of Government; and the citizens, 
both Arabia a' and Jewish, lived in uncertainty and 
suspense. Litde appre Tension was 
at I reu n. • • y 

to usurp, oi gain permission to assume, the vacant 
dd ■'yd-" •• ^ jff v';dd.;' ■' 
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Akdirn prepare*' fc >■ Jfahomois -13 

authority. Deadly jealousy at home, hud extin¬ 
guished the jeaioiisy of iii'jiaeneo irom abroad. 

Such war the position of Medina. A tribe v nr.ftpre- 
addicted .to the . superstition .of Mecca, yet weU nuimimt.... 
acquainted w.i h a purer faith, wac in tue best . 

of preparation to join f self to. a reformer' of thM ! . 

K utba worship, Idolatrous A-abs imptoased with 
the indefinite anticipation of a Messiah, would 
readily recognize .Mahomet; as their Prophet. A. 
city wearied with faction and strife, would duhrfully 
admit him to their hospitality as. a refugee, if not 
welcome hiii. to their counsels as a Chief 
Looking now to their acquaintance with the u»?w :. mtni.; .mt 

° , , ..Cat lilu v ..itlv 

lai th. it may he remarked. that 'be poetics of w»... 
Mecca, and the history .of the Prophet, could not 
b'd unknown, at Medina, The Syrian caravans of 
the C'oreiah not unfrequendy halted there... Occa- 
-ional intermarriages took place between the inha¬ 
bitants of the two cities. M|homet himself was 
descended from a distinguished, lady of. Thazraj 
birth, espoused by HAsbim,- and a iavoaralje in¬ 
terest, among that., tribe at' least, was thus secured. 

Ai m Cays, - ;V famous poet of'Medina, uud some time 
betQte .addressed the Coreish in ver.-,qa intended to 

dissuade them lrom-interference with Mahomet and 

. 

Jus followers,* The .lews wore airmidy acquainted 

Wd(hu\ p. 75; jfc. (j. :(U Perci'mly vof. i p 3(>8. There is 
ho apparent reasou tor doubting the autruIttUcity oi’ these v&hus. 

The (o i low me; io one of the.av— 

., u\ J, 
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if,M Medina prepaid for ifnhc-mt. [ci 

with tiie Prophet'as a pilous .supporter of thou 
Scriptures, Parties- from Mi '.Una .wont up' yeach 
i.o the solemnities of the Meccan Temple. A kiW 
had thus; -come under the. direct inf: nonce of his 
preaching,* and all were familiar with the general 
nature of his claims. To this was now superadded 
the advocacy of actual converti-.t 


v * One, ■ r I!o id lii Mu ma«ter, hai;ft chosen a (n rdigi-mr and the c \ : 
acme « tber koepor over you than the Lord of the 'HeAvend|V (that 
belongs to God rtloifc to cull man to tu-cotmt for his voh'gfous opiuiona). 

Abu Ciiyr bud a (kwdshite wife, and had lived some tbyte at 
Mecca. When Tslara began to spread at Medina, Ida adverse 
inriuorico bold back .hie wn tribe (the Am SlfoMt or Asvs Allah; 
from joining it, .Hi*bAmi % p. 147; M. H, dePermwl, vol. iii. p. A 
He commanded the Av sites at the battle of Jiratth. M . (\ k 
Perceval, vol. i'., p. (580. 

* The traditions regarding certain Jews coming to Mahomet 
when ht Moccfi, with ^ueationa b prove him, unfair to be apocry¬ 
phal. Yi*t there can be no doubt, from 'vhihoui* iV. faudliavity 
with! Jewish history as shown in the Covad, that there sv;i$u close 
relation’ between Mahomet and some, professors of the Jewish 
religion An* a considerable time before the Hegira; and the Jews 
of Median are the JikhlieVt. 

| There are indeed notices of actual conversion lo Idftrn t .nion ^ 
'the citizens of Medina at an earlier period, but they ere not well 
ftaidi 

Thus, before tin battle of Bofitli, a deputa Oon from the. ]>ani 
.Ws is said to have visited # Mccc», to sock for auxiliaries from 
among the Cornish in the coming struggle. 11 And they lisUultetl 
t<>.Maboinot; and Ji/-U, a youth of their miwh r, declareu • that 
this was fnr bettor than the errand they had come upon'; but Abul' 
Haysur their Chief east dust upon him, shying, they had another 
bns'ihVsH than to hear these tilings A Ay (Sts, who. was k dm! sh ntlv 
a tier in the iumstir/e smuggles at Medina, is said to have died a 
true Mussuirnaa. 11 Laura, p. 112; Tn6et»% p. 150. 
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2J6 ' : Mrsi phvlye of Apalxt. [ciulp. 

nijHt The days of jxilgrifuage at pit# again came round, 
r Amiw^,y and Mahoni 't sought the appointed spoi du a 
1 Mt-d 1 nn,Ap' ! i.sheltered glen near MinA. His apprehensions were 
at once dispelled: tor t h ere h e found a band,'of 
twelve faithful disciples ready to acknowledge him 
as their , prophet. Ten were of the Khazraj, and 
two of the Aws, tribe.*' They plighted their faith 
to Mahomet thus;—“ We will not worship' any Inn 
ike'? One God; we trill not steal , neither will w 
commit adultery, or kill our children; we will not 
slander in anywise; and ice will (tot disobey the 
Prophet; j- i n anything th(it is right.’ This was 
afterwards called the Fledge of Women,} because, 
as not embracing any stipulation to defend the 
Prophet, it was the only oath ever required from 
females. When all had taken this engagement. 

Mahomet replied;. If ys.fidjU the pledge, Paradin' 

shall be your reward. Be that shall fail in any part 
thereof, to God bdongdli his concern, either to punish 
or forgive. This memorable proceeding is known 
in the annals of IslAin as tub rapr rxHnnE ov 
Acaba,§ for that wa the name of the little emi¬ 
nence or defile whither they retired from observation. 


* We approach now to certain '.round. There is ro doubt or 
tlisn cpanc / whatever regarding the nan/dsj of .these twelve per¬ 
sons. Kg fib <d Wodidx, p. 42; f 14{h 

f laterally {i him.” 

$ *UJ i\\ 

§ 







vi.] Rapid dpivaif of :v J fedim, 217 

These twelve met were, now com mi tied to the tnoren.iv 

aieces* o' 

cause of \fahouiet. They returned to A,tedlna the Wamtt 

•' , Mfidiflivunnna 

niissionaries ofs IsMw. again to report, their success «.n a.i>. 
at, the following pilgrimage. .So prepared was the 
ground, so zealous the propagation, that the tuny 
faith spread rapidly from house to house and from ' 
tribe to Lribe. The Jews looked ou iu amazement, at 
the people, whom they had in vain endeavoured for 
generations to convince of the errors of Polytheism 
and to dksua.de from the abominations of Idolatry, 
suddenly and of their own accord casting away 
their Idris, and professing belief in the- One trim 
God. The secret lay iu the adaptation of the 
instrument. Judaism, foreign in its growth, touched 
fev/ \rab sympathies;' i. ’ srrj. glutted upon the faith, 
the super-tition, the'customs, wie nationality of the 
Peninsula, gained ready access to every heart. 

The leaders in the movement. soon found them M 

•UtettitniKUic' 

selves unable to keep pace with, its rapid progress, w in-»n.. ?i;.p 
So they wrote .to Mahomet for a teacher, well versed 
in the .Goran, who might initiate the encfhirers in 
the .-udiroonte of the new Faith. Th< ydtubful and 
devoted Mus&b,- who had lately returned from exile 
in Alyssinia, was deputed lor that purpose.* He 


'Kdtkd W<kM\i, p. 42; lliMmi, p. 144; T-.<bari t 'p. 169; 
According f.o HishLtiu* Mahomet aunt Mtif&b 6rwk with the twelve. 
after the first pledge of Acaba*. The statement of the K&t\b ai 
"Wackidi - is clear, ae in the text, that he was. sent. upon a; Smtfcou 
tition from Me<ll aa . 

V V 
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Sucvtss of .Idam li iifechna. 
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lodged at Mediba with Asdd ibn Zorara,>-dio used 
to gather the c<«averts together to him "for 
.vnd the reading of the Cohan. The eomu fc neu 
devotions of the Aw; and Khazraj tribe? wee first 
conducted by Musibffbr even in suoh a matter they 
were impatient, of a common leader from among*>• 
tlipmsdws.* Thus speedily, without let or hin¬ 
drance, did Istfun take Itnrt root at Medina, and 
attain to a full and mature grorth.f 


Musah will be rotnemUred ns tfe yofcth, whose pathetic inter* 
•’k'w with hie mother lias been dScsfcribed iu chap. iw. p ItU, 

■>• TIiah'mi, Hid. The oaU to Mahomet feu aJeadjcrieiHeU-tl ' 
Kfltib nl Witckicli to-have been made in common both.by the 
Awi ail Khazmi. Hishfimi mentions a Frtil'y service, the. first 
at Medina, hid at the msti-nce. of As«<], end attended by forth 
,nvn; tmt. it i|bks antfeapi tire and-apocryphal. 

f The. following narrative, though probably febrcatt^in many 
of Its details, will illustrate at any rati.* the number in which Imam 

was propagated at Medina. f , 

» As id and MmrM) on a, obtain day went to the quarters of .1 m; 

Awsires, and entering one of their gardens, sat down by awn . 
when a eompmy of bdievuf? gathered around i hern. iNow Sad 
Mir&ds and Of,id ibu Khiwoix were chief men of the Ald.il Ask u 
(a branch of the A wiles'!; and they were noth idolaters To loam.- 
<,|d religion. So when they heard of the. gathering a| the 
well. Sad, who was unwilling himself to interfere ij»cmg related 
to A slut,) bade his comrade gr> ami disperse them. tmd seized h>» 
wt tpons, and hurrying to the spot, began thus to abuse them.-- . 

Wh.ai bmgsym two mmhm mm** «?.*> ‘" !r ™ a 

still fS? Begone, if ye time any r.fm.fa your lives. Musuo ms- 
armed his wrath by courteously inviting him to sit down and 
ii.,-1 -. n w the doctrine. So ho .duck his spear into the ground and 
aundhimself; and m he listened, he was charmed with the new 
faith, and purified himself and embraced Islam. Aw- he rad 








V( | ... journey Jeuvaalem and Heaven. 210 

The hope* of Mahomet were now fixed upou™^" 1 ^ 
Medina 'Vision'; of hi* journey northwards <HttedJ«*** 
before his imagioaridn. • The musiogs? :>f the day 
reappeared hi midnight dumbtrs. Me Jrawiv-c 
that Ire wa* swiftly oamod by Gabriel op a wingers 
steed past ■ Medina to the temple at Jerusalem, 
where he wate welcomed by the former Prophet?', 
all a^yembled for ids reception in soletna conclave. 

Hi* excited spirit conjured up a. still more *.mn- 
sceudant scene. Prom Jerusalem he seemed to 
mount Upwards, and ascend from one Heaven to 
another; he found himself at last in the awful 
!U'c»,'i»ce of his Maher who dismissmi hurt with 
the behest that his people were! to pray five times 

*• - ':?iv is another beside ms, even Sid ibn M.nda, whom I ill 
S'md to yon : it' you «yta gu*c iiia; over, there, wit’ not be one in 
lisa trite Mo unconverted," • So lie deparH-t ou t sent Bfal, atm 
Meslib persuaded L.m m life- maimer. And fad returned tc his 
tri' e.and swojte..that.tie W ild notj-speuk to man or woiii&ujhiit 
.did not ack/jowtedga Mahometaad so gient w.-a bis influence, 
ibai by (hn menmg every me of -la tribe teas converted. . 

«3uck w ire ike ryertioim of .Asad and Musab licit Ibeie 
remained not a house .unoog the Arabs ot Med na in which there 
were not believing men sad women, .excepting, the breaches of the 
Air* Allah who, owing to ihe influence of Abu Cays the poet, 
continued unbelievWs, till aSet the avga of Medina.” Hitih.vmx. 
p. 110; Tnbnri, p. 105. 

XUettt is a story of Amr ibn al h\mab wLo, like the . hm 
duel's -of Medina, M *>• image in his httwe.' 'This iuu-io tbe 
youpg coimcia mu I to Cilte’t every tu^bi into a tUrliy wi'll, and tbe 
old man as regularly cleansed it; till, cac day, tbey.tied.lt ton 
a4cVdog and casfcn icio a ’ Jl. Tutu die M rra n abandoned 
hit* i.nage and believed. Ruham*, p. 153. 






220 Heavenly Journey. ,[e)i*r 

in nhe day. As he awoke in the jnomngi in the 
house ■ of Abu Tfdib, wherei he -- had- p:b ; od the 
night, the vi: ion was vividly before his eyes; ana 
he exclaimed to Oano. Hfcib, the daughter of Abu 
TiVliii, that during ihe night he had prayed in the 
’Tempfc of Jerusalem. 'While he was going forth 
to tell the vision to others, she seized hint by the 
' tpftmlo, and conjured him not thus to expose bhnself 
to the mockery and reviling? 'of the unbelievers. 
But he persisted. As the 'story spread abroad, the 
idolaters scoffed, the. believers were, staggered; end 
some are said even to have gone back.' 1 '’ Abu Bakr 
supported-the Prophet, and declared his implicit 
belief in the Vision.f In. tier end the credit of 
fskVih among its adherents suffered no material 
injury. , Jb 

The Virion TI13 tale ..is one in which tradition revels with 
congenial ecstacv. The rein has been given loose 
to a pious imagination. Both the journey and the 
ascent to Heaven, arc decked out in the most o v f ra* 

♦ 11x13, though stated both by the Krfib at W&ekidi md 
Vlpdiaxni, appodi^ impi Habl's and uo names ore decided. The 
words in the former arc.— u upon this many went hack who had 
prayhd and 'joined Islimp. 41; Hishdwi, p. 127. But the 
whole story is one. of those marvellous sHbjecti? upon which tra- 
.lifioi! whenever it touches ruts wild, and anything is tin-own in 
which adds to the effect. 

f 'Ho said'*Wfn'ra.~ u thouhast spokut the truth; 1 >nd hence 
ateordin^ to some traflitio.no, war called -4/ Si/dicl\ Ho appear*, 
however, to huve had this uaxnS, as Mahomet that of Al Ami ty 
from his probity and trutldbluess. 









• -;j 'Ifmvmly Journey ' 

v.igttDt , <Vb]ouring Romance, and m all the 
gorgeous ctrapcry iliat, fancy could conceive.* But 

* What :$ hmo suitedk fill thill' historical .criticism ^ 

in to Mahomet. }iW&jl£ It i epomhla that in later hie 

he, amy hare gratifr-d the morbid oiirio^ity oxdw followers by 
nftm* bo^nary details to the Vision. But e. rn tin.? supposition 
>.i Urnitofi by d\o ten'/wn xtb rv and tadtir. hty of tho Prcph-i. 

It ia said that ncrtduioua idbiafc -ts . w> hod to throw him into 
cotifiision by ivs^ing for a description of the Tempi* ho had tints 
been ta.wp: &ad he vm in great straits, until Gabriel pitted before 
him a mthi.oX (Jhp Temple, and he was able then Fatisfactorily 
0 answer alt their rpite*' inning; But this i$ only of a piece with 
Au otkr bhtidkh glories told of the occasion. Hats MaKomet 
replied to bis questione -s that. on his way to Jerald0m, ho bad 
passed over a emvan from Syria; that the whfazing noise ot 
Uorfity the flying stood ox-, which he .veiled, had frig) 1 toned 
a way one of the camels; and 'at the people oi the caravan cotild 
not find it- t;U he pointed h.ci&M thorn, So also, on his way 
back, he passed another caravan, in the encampment of which 
was a covered vessel filled wish wat« .rp as he peeked, he dr,mb up 
the water tuid re-stored the cover, -i d both ’atamans on arriving 
at Mecca confirmed this evidence of the reality of the heavenly 
journey! IXuh&mi, p. loO. 

Spreuger consiclors Mahomet here to have committed u an un 
bldshuig forgery: he sold idescription oi the Temple ot Jerusalem, 
which ho am /have obtained from hook 3 or oral inf) >nuation. •*> 
the best 1 advantage.” I would rath r look upon tho tradition 
regarding the modi*) and the questions answered from it, in the 
same high 1 as the two last foolish stories*,—C(juaily worthless arid 
fabricated. Sprcnger holds by tlie respectabik ty of tin; authorities; 
there is ho i:vent of bis life, he says, “on which we hpve more 
numerous and genuine trrditiona than on his nightly journey. 
Bur on a supernatural and imaginary subject, mriitrcvs tradit-Jous 
forming around acme estrly common type, were to be expected, 
and their number c# add lit do if an‘/thing to the historical value 
of their contents. 8 ee Introduction, chap. i. p, 1 vi' 

The earliest authorities point only to a vision, no; to i real 
bodily journey, Sprenger seems to be in error wh< n he says that 
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the only raetuu h in tin*. (JoniP of this .potable 
vision, ii-rcontaincd- in Uiu scv^ uL<'tilth biira, s\ 
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Prai. \ be to-Him who carried His servant. by night hum the ! 
>Sacml Temple, to the farther Temple* the orivivous oi which we 
have blessed, that we might show him some of cmr i- gns. Verily 
He it is that heRretb. atid sooth.t 


oil records are for the latter ojamou (^te. * he.lily 

ey:) “ the j inner" ^ that if was a mere Vision) U U ufikMty 


emit Saptics ovhf (p. ltftf). I. In opposition to this, we have 
rhe atwry of Omm Huai, as in t'Ke text, given both by the Katab 
A Wikkidi (pi 41) and IJishfitul (pi ||fcv H, Cut&du and 
Ayes. ha are quoted as holdin,: that “the FrophetVbody did not 
disappear, but that God carried 1dm a way by night in the spirit." 
HlMtidt ilul 111* Hasan applies the verse in the Cot*u (Sura 
xvii. v. 61) regarding “ the Vision" ComjcUy t;> this heavenly 
journey, and Mua.via farther iUnstrutcs it by the Vision in which 
Abralnun appeared to hitnseU id be siwi i:unng his son. 0fieri 
make the Kwtini in the vovsv referred to ; to mean the model ol 


the Temple held by. Galuuel before Mnhoinet! Kddb til \Yuekv.lt, 
p. *11. TV. flishumi draws the conclusion iluv,, whichever, o ' the 


two 

views be 
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v,/j Struggle Mtweet< IWm and the IJitipire. 3 2 3 

The political-events iu the North had hmg cm ^“ he 
gagedthe attention o' Mahomet. His inf- rest was 
how quickened b\ tS < prospect of appr aching #m* mp ' 
self so much nearer to the scene of actum. A .most 
from ihe period at which he had .isuimcd uie pro* 
pheticvi office, the vieiorioha urns of Chosroo* had 
been turned against the G rcc.-tu front icr. 1 m; 

desert '.met. with its Arab Christian tribes who used 
U> 080'. date between otu\ doinituou and the other 
according to the fortune of wav, first tell into tin 
hands of Persia. The enemy then, ravaged the 
whole of Syria; <fcrus 4 cm was sacked; Egypt and 
Asia‘Minor overrun; an array advanced upon the 
Thracian Bosphorus, “ and a Persian vamp was 

i 

stantinopie.”* In 821 A.D. when the fortunes ■V.f 
the Grecian empire Were at tho-lowest ebb, Hmdias 
w:.- roused from inaojkm, and tvftoi sewevid ) esue of 


unto h hoe. Vnih; tfo) Lvfd hedgeth in i •anttiid,; and w« w.vlo.« v 
rhe Vfelou. which w* 'd.ow«a unto i hcehilev than a tr ' ante 
the' nfwpte,—an.l likth*fe • th • accused Tree in thi Coran. Amt 
wc (Wck to) strike ter r into them, bnt.it Only incmwdh in 
them enormo v\ wicl:edness . 1 

This- is <1 by triK-iitionuts at be ring or l ('fit seemingly »« 
insufficient, grounds,) the falling finny of those 1» liew-rs who Were 
> .a by the' Vision. A piom glow in HlAii.d goes stiH 

farther, for it says: thaf had U e journey been a mere Vismn, 
nob'odv would have oemv swudalizf d; bill seanddlfvwf: mm 
, aisetf , and believers having- gone back, therefore the journey was 
a real and a e,orv'f'xtal one! IlhMm, p. 12b. 

* Gibbon'--' Declivi find Fall , chap. xfvi. 
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224 Augury that the (y. re fa will conquer, [chap. 

arduous conflict rolled-back the inyash a and totally 
discomfited the Persians. V ' 

In this struggle, the sympathies' and. hopes oi 
Mahomet were all enlisted on the side of the Csesar, 
Christianity was a Dwine faith tUht. might ooalew *' 
with Islam; but the’firo-warship and superstitions 
of Persia wore utterly repugnant to its principles. 
It was while tin career of Perskft conquest was yet 
unchecked, that Mahomet, in the 'opening of the 
thirtieth Sura, .uttered the following augury nof th;; 
eventual issue of the contest;— 

“The G«EE#a hare Wen conquered, 

In the -neighbouring.' eons'-; but, after their defe.it, they sliall 
again ho victorious, 

In a few years. To GoD . bclorige.tb I be l’. after from before, and 
after 5 ajicL in r thaf. day, the Believers shall rejoice' 

In tho aid of God. He aideth whom he e.lu qseth; and He is 
tho Gi.orious, 'the- Mrucihii.. 

It is the }' ) romise,of God. God ehaugeth not His promise; hot. 
the greater piateof Ma ikind know il not."'* 

There was. now a lull at. Mecca. Mahomet des 
paired, by the- simple influence of preaching and 
persuasion, of effecting farther progress there. His 

* The commentators add a very convenient story in illustration. 
Abu Bakr, on the passage being revealed, laid a wager of ten 
cartels, with Obbfit Ibn Khaif that the Telmans would tie .beat* ?i 
within three years. Jlahomet desired hint.to e.xteridthe period to 
..i't.e years and to raise the stake. ThU *Aba Bakr did, and in 
due tiiu • won one hundred catnafe from Obbrs heirs. 

But ihc .stoiy is apocryphal. It is neither in the Kktib a) 
Wackidi nor m TLisMmi; and bears a most suspicious stamp of 
b^ing a late fabneadhh in illustration of the passage in the Coran. 







■)(‘ wax upon Medina, and lie waited in f.uie'- 
“ e *-‘ smd until tyiccdlir should come from 

thence. At, home, meanwhile,' offensive measures 
weie it oandoned. isiiiin wax no longer agsreesuo. 

And the Coreish, congratulating themselves that 
lh.(iir enemy had Hied his worst, and now was 
haunless, relaxed their vigilance and opposition. 

For his new course of action, Mahomet., as usual, 

; livine authori 3 : 

lollow tiiat which hath been revealed unto tliee from thy 
Lori ’ ; there is no ( J m! but He; — and retire from tne 
Idolaters. 

ii Clod had so desired, they bad not followed Idolatry: aud We 
have not made thee a Keeper over them, neither m l, 
thou unto them a Guardian 

And revile not tJmt whopi they Invoke besides GW, lest they nnU 
God in enmity from fuck of knowledge. 
llm? have We rendered attractive unto every People their owu 
doings ; I hen unto die Lord 

bhall be their return, and He-shall dee ar<, unto them that 
which tW have uuoughV* 

But; with this cessation of aggressive measures, «*. 
there was no wavering of principle, nor any dis-Sfe** 
trust of eventual success. A calm and lofty' front * n *^f in liu> 
was maintained of superiority, if not of defiatice >Inh w < * 
Eventual success, in spite of present discouragement, 

* Sara vi. i 06- 108. The opposite party begin to bt- termed 
“the coaforlerates."— -Sun. xi. v. 18. So, in the same 

Sura > IV 25, “the likeness of tin two t iar.'ie*— ...jjjytfl —is as 
the Blind and Deaf, compared with him tin. hath both Sight and 
Hearing:—What! are thoee' ettnel in resemblaiioe? A hi do ye 
not comprehend?” 

VOL. Ii. 
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was 'dear and assured. 'The Lon 1 had given to all 
his Apostles of old the victory, and lie would give 
the same to Mahomet;— 

We .shall hurl the Truth against that which h False, nail it 
shall shiver it, and lo, that which is False shall vanish; 
—Wo unto yon for that which ye imagine! 

* * W * 

Vengeance shall fall suddenly upon them. It shai! confound 
thorn. They shall not bo able to oppose the same, 
neither shall they be respited, 

Verily, Apostles before thee have been mocked; but they that 
laughed them to scorn were encompassed by the 

Vengeance' which they mocked at. 

•* V' * * * 

The unbelieving (Nations) raid unto their Apostles;— We trill 
surely expel yon from our Land , or ye shall ret urn to pur 
Religion. Then their Lord spake by revelation unto 
them, saying;— Verily Wje shall destroy the Unjust! 

And Wk shall cause you. to inherit the Land after them;—this 
shall be /or him that feareth My appearing, and ftareth 
My threatening. 

So they asked assistance of the Lord, and every Tyrant ami 
rebellious one was destroyed. 

* *. # * * # 

Verily, they have devised evil devices; but their devices are in 
the hand of God, Oven if their devices could cause the 
Mountains to pass away. 

Wiereforc think not thou that God will work at variance with 
His pruniso which he made unto his Apostles. Verily 
the Lord is Mribty, and a, God of Vengeance.* 

A dearth fell upon Mecca;—it was a punishment 
from God because the citizens/had rejected his 


* Sura xxi. w. 18, 41, 42; and xiv. vv. 14, 46, 47. Cnf 
also Sura xlivi, vv. 77-7 V, The U'hoh tenour of the Corar< at this 
period is indeed that of quiet, hut confident, defin ice. 
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vi.] Position of Mnhoviei. 

Messenger. Relief' was vouchsafed; il v. us intended 
to try whether the goodness of God would rot lead 
to repentance. If they still hardened their hearts, 
a more fearful fate was denounced.* 

That ten-fold vengeance would overtake tlw wW-t. 
people if they continued to refuse the truth, Mahomet j|'| 
surely believed. Tie might not live to see it; but behold, 
the decree of God was unchangeable 

* There is no satisfactory stukanent regarding this visitation in 
any reliable tradition. The commentators have, oi course, Inve nted 
details to illustrate the notices of it which occur in the Corun. 

Yet tiiosc notices are so clear and distinct *is to allow no doubt 
that ivme affliction of the kind ud occur, which was aUribui i by 
Mahomet to the Divine vengeance:— 

And if Wk have mercy upon them and withdraw the affliction that befoi 
them, they plunge into their Wickedness, wildly wardering. 

And verily W» visited them with Affliction, and they humbled not them* 
selves before their Lord, nor made Supplication;— 

Until, when Wb open unto them a Door of severe Punishment, lo! they 
u.re in despair thereat. Sura xxiii. w. 77-7P. 

The latter punishment referred fcoin this passage the comment*- 
tors wall have to be the battle of Bl&clr; but that, of course, is an 
anachronism. Again:— 

And when Wb made the People to taste Mercy, otter the affliction that 
hofel them, lot they devise deceit against, our Sijrm Sat, God i 
more swift than ye in deceit; Verily Our Messengers write do - n 
that which ye devise. 

It U He that causeth you to travel by Lund and by Water, so ’hat. ' hen 
yo are in Ships, and sail, in them with a pleasant breeze, they rejoice 

thereat. v 

A fierce Storm overtaketh them, and the Waves come upon them from 
every quarter, aud they think that verily they are closed in thereby; 
then they call upon God, rendering unto Him pure Service, and 
saying, //’ Thou saves t us from this y we shall verity be amomj&i the 
GrateJuL 

But when He hath saved them, behold! they work evil in the .'Earth uu- 
righh ously. Oh ye Peoples verity your evil working if '.gainst 
your own Souls, &c. Sura x. vv. 22-24. Oaf S*/ra vii. v. 95. 
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What I CWitat thou m ikii the Deaf to bear, or guide tho blind, 
or him that U wauT ring widely? 

W borefore, whether We take tlxee tuvay, verily We will pour 
ourvengcanee upon them; 

Or, whether AYr. cause thee to t>ee that which Wfi have threat¬ 
ened them with, verily AY a are all powerful over theui. 

Therefore hold fast that which hath been revealed unto thee, 
for thou art in the straight path.* 

Sublime spec- Mahomet, thus holding his people at bay ; waiting 
by ih the still expectation of victory; to outward 

iuucu;re. ’ appearance defenceless, and with his little band as 
it were in the lion’s mouth; yet, trusting in His 
almighty power whose Messenger he believed him¬ 
self to be, resolute and unmoved; —presents a 
Spectacle of sublimity paralleled only, in the Sacred 
Records, by such scenes as that, of the Prophet of 
Israel when he complained to Ids Master, “I, even I 
only, am left.” Nay, the spectacle is iri one point 
of view more marvellous; because the Prophets of 
old were upheld by a divine inspiration, accom¬ 
panied (as we may conclude) bv an unwavering 
consciousness in its reality, and strengthened by the 
palpable demonstrations of miraculous power; while 
with the Arabian Prophet, the memory at least of 
former doubt, and the confessed inability to work 

* -Sura xliii. w. 38-41. There are various other parages in 
the Suras of this period to the same effect. Thus:—“ Wherefore 
persevere patiently, for the promise of God is true, v hether We 
cause thee to see some part of that wherewith AVe have threatened 
them, or cause thee (first * to die; and unto Us shall they return/* 
Sec. Suraxl. v. 78. C ompare also Suras xx.iii. v. 95 ; x. v. 46; 
x nix. v. f>S; xxxvii. v, 178; xiii. v. 42. 
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my miracle, must at times have caused a gleam of 
uncertainty to shoot across the soul. It is this 
■which throws out into if possible still bolder promi¬ 
nence the amazing self-possession, and enduring 
enthusiasm, which sustained his course. “ Say unto 
the Unbelievers,”—such v as the divine message he 
professed to receive*— u Say, Work ye in your place . 

Wait ye in expectation, AVe, too, in expectancy , 
will wait: * 

He bearing towards his own followers, no less Authority 
than towards his opponents, exhibits the full assur- ^n-i^Vto 
ance of being the Vicegerent of God. Obedience 
to u God and his Apostle” is now the watchword of 
Mtei;— 

Whosoever disobeyeth Goo ajnd his Prophet, verily to him 
shall be the Fire of Hell; they shall be therein ahvay, 

--for ever It 


* Siura xl. v* 121, el passim. 

f Sura lxxii. v. 23. The sequel of this passage is singular. 
God sends a guard to attend his prophet in order that He may see 
that the message is duly delivered,—as if God had reason to 
doubt the fidelity of his prophet in this respect:— 

When they see that with wJticb they were threatened, then they shall 
know which side was the weakest in succour, and the fewest in 
number. 

Si? I know not whether that which ye arc threatened with be near, or 
whether my Lord shall nake for it a limit of time. 

He knnw.evh the secret thing, and he unveiietli not f£i» Secret unto any; 

Excepting unto such of His Apostle* as please th hitn, and Ho inakcth a 
Guard to go before and behind him (».*. His Apostle); 

That He may know* that they verily deliver the messages of their Lord, 

He encomposfcoth whatever is beside them, 

And conuteth everything by number. 

?n farther illustration of* the text see Sura Ixiv. v. ft;- 
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The confidence in his inspiration is sometimes 
expressed with imprecations, which one cannot read 
without a shudder;—- 

(T swear) by flint which ye see, 

.And by that which ye do not see, 

That this is verily the speech of an honourable Apostle! 

It is not the speech of a Poet. ; little is it ye believe! 

And it is not the speech of x Soothsayer; little ia it ye reflect! 

It ig a Revt laden from the Lord o£| Creation. 

And if he (Mahomet) had fabricated concerning us any sayings, 
Verily We had caught him by the right hand. 

Then had We cut asunder the artery of his neck, 

Nor would there have been amongst you any to hinder there- 
from.* 

But verily it ia an Admonition to the Pious, 

And truly We know that there are amongst, you those who belie 
the same; 

But it shall cause Sighing unto the Unbelievers. 

And it is the truth;— the certain! 

Therefore praise the name of thy Lord,—-the onoxuouslf 

ft would, seem as if the difficulties of the prophet 
were at this period increased by straitened means. 
Though supported probably by help from his rtla- 


Wherefore believe in God and his Apostms, and the Light which We 
have sent down, St c. 

And obey God and obey the Apostie ; but if ye turn back, verily our 
Apostle hath only to deliver lus message, v. 13. 

Thenceforward the expression becomes common. 

1 The commentators observe that the allusion is to the Oriental 
mode of execution. The executioner seizes die condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp sword or axe he 
aims a blow at the back of the neck, and die head is detac hed at 
the* first stroke. This mode of execution is still, or was till lately, 
practised 'in Mahometan States in India. 

| Sura lxtx. w. 38-52 
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lives and followers, t 1 u.ro was yet ground for care 
and anxiety, The Divine promise re-assures him in 
xuch terms as these;' — . 

And stretch not forth thine eyes to the Prc iaiou We have made 
for clivers among them,— the show of this present life, 

—that Wk may prove them thereby ; and the Provision 
of the Lord is both r and more lasting. 

And command tliy Family to observe Prayer, and 1 o persevere 
there* i: We ask thee not (to labour) for a Provision; 

We shall provide for thee, and a Mtccessful issue shall 
hi' to Piety A 

Thus another year passed away in comparative pn^rimw, 
tranquillity, and the month of Pilgrimage, when the .uxV*-’ 
Medina converts were again to rally around theKX«u,- 
prophet, came round. Written accounts, as well as 
messages, of the amazing success of .Islam had no Aca ' ,<l ‘ 
doubt reached Mahomet ;f yet he was hardly pre¬ 
pared for the large and enthusiastic band ready to 
crowd to his standard, and swear allegiance to him 
as their prophet and their master. But it w r as 
necessary to proceed with caution. The Coreish, if 
aware of this extensive and hostile confederacy,— 
hostile because pledged to support (though only as 
yet defensively) a faction in their community,— 
would have good ground for umbrage; the sword 

* Sura xx. vv. 130, 131. 

f The converts at Medina had, as we have seen, written to 
Mahomet early iu the year for a teacher. Both they and the 
teacher (MusAb,) would no doubt communicate to the Prophet, by 
letter as well as by verbal message, ihv wonderful success they 
had met with. 
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might prematurely be unsheathed, and the cause, of 
IalAtn seriously endangered. The movements were, 
therefore, conducted with the utmost secrecy. Evoft 
the other pilgrims from Medina, in whose company 
the converts travelled, were una ware of their object.* 
Mus&b, the teacher, who also joined the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, immediately on his arrival repaired to 
Mahomet, and related all that had happened during 
his absence at Medina. The prophet rejoiced 
greatly when he heard of the numbers of the con¬ 
verts, and their eagerness in the service of Islam.f 
To elude the scrutiny of the Meccans, t he meeting 
between Mahomet and his Medina followers was to 
be by night; and that, the strangers might, in case 
suspicions were aroused, be for as short a time as 
possible within reach of their enemies, it was deferred 
to the very close of the pilgrimage when, the cere¬ 
monies and sacrifices being finished, the multitude 
would on the following day disperse to their homes.J 


* IThhnmi p. 148; Tabari . p. 169. Sprcnger gives the total 
uumber of pilgrims .from Medina that year (both heather, and 
Mussulman) at upwards of 570; of whom seventy only were cf 
the Aws tribe, and the remainder Khaxrijites. 

Kdt/h al W aekidiy p. 201 A . It was immedi/ddy after this 
that Musrtb went to visit his mother. Chap, iv. p. 1*20. 

$ This appears to be the likeliest date, as the events following 
seem to prove that the next day the multitudes broke up, and the 
Medina party proceeded hom m ards. The date would thus be the 
night Succeeding the 11th Dzu! Jlijj, or that intervening between 
the 31st March and the isfc Apri*, A.D. 622. 

The expression in all our throe authorities is *t‘ 
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TIjq spot was to be the secluded glen, where the 
men of Medina had before met Mahomet, close by 
►the road as the traveller quits the valley of Miml, 
and beneath the well-known eminence Acaba* 
They were to move cautiously thither, when ad 
had retired to rest;—•“ waking not the sleeper, nor 
tarrying for the absent.’ f 
p in the <%* of llie Tariirtek,” it. the throe flays inter¬ 

vening between the 10th and the 13th of Daul Mijj. A ifedHion 
in Uishfcrai adda that it m s after the pilgrimage, was ended:— 
^ Ui j Uli P- 1*7. The Sectary of -WackHi 

relate* as follows;--- aJoJ kbc p 

m J^)\ \i\ jp\ Jui\ “ Then Mahomet arranged 

♦bat they should meet him at Minft, in the days of the Taslirtck, 
on the (night preceding)’ the first day of departure, when men had 
fallen asleep," p. 42*. The “first day of departure.” al Kafr, * 
the 12th of Dzul lUjj. See Tilj ul Lughiit , Lwl.now, in loco. 
Some pilgrims stay at Mina Ml the 13tl», which may perhaps 
account lor the the expression “ju st day of departure.” For the 
ceremonies here alluded to, see Berlov, vol. if. p. 2 ’ 1, arid chap, 
xxxii. At p. 286 he refers to an intermediate Kafr, or return to 
Mecca on the 10th, on. which occasion the pilgrim repaint to the 
Kaaba, hut again revisit-. Mind before l.is final departure. It is 
possible that this ceremony may be alluded (o in the expression 
above quoted. See also above, Introduction, chap. iii. p oevi. 

It is called “the right band jr’en (>SSW,)-us you descend trorn 
Minh, below the height (Acaba,) where the mosque now s ti. ds.’* 
Kitib al WA'b'di, p. 42*. 

i. jJbd i ^bLsL Leo ■ b ’ L— 

As the valley of Mink descends tow ards Mecca, the “ right 
hand" moans probably that of a person proceeding to Moecr, and 
therefore points to the north side ol the valley face Bi/rkhardt, 


pp. 59-277. 

f Riktb al Wadcidi. ibid. 
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Mahomet One or two fiom-B before midnight, Mohomefre 
ffiiugitito paired to the rendezvous, the first- of r.he part)’.* 
Im-Xaty He was at tended only by ids. uncle Abbas. To 
secure tiio greater secrecy, the assembly was perhaps 
kept private oven from the Moslems ol Mccca.t 
Abbfls was the wealthiest of the sons of Abd al 
Muttalib, but he was weak in character, and ordi¬ 
narily sailed with the tide. He was not a convert, 
but close relationship, and the long community of 
interest excited by tin.' three years’ confinement in 
the She b of Abu Tfilib, rendered him sufficiently 
trustworthy on the present occasion.^ 

----—r-— —-—- 1 —. — “"v—*—■? - - —r—*- 

♦ KUih cd wictirfi, p. 

f Or if they were m tlm secret, they were instructed not to be 
preset, the less to excite, suspicion. We may suppose that 
Mahomet's more intimate irieud.5, Abu Baler, 7 a id, Omar, Hamza, 
I've, were aware of his mtentionk It is remarkable that not even 
A!usab appears to have come to the rendezvous with his MecKna 
converts; for it is distinctly said by W’Aekidi that u there was no 
ope with Mahomet bos id s Abbas. r 

Hishaini makes the Medina converts to Wvo assembled lirst, 
and to have waited for Mahomet, who arrived later, (p. 1 4s). 
Tabari, p* 170. 

j For more particulars of Abims, ace chapter l, p. 31. Borne 
hold Abhxs i have been a m:i <‘t believer long Wore the conquest 
of Mecca: but this is evidently an Abbftsride fiction. His faith 
was that of' prdiency. He held with the Meccans until Mahomet 
became too powerful to admit :>f doubt as to his eventual success; 
and then be colluded with him, shortly before the attack on 
Mecca. 

The presence of Abb As al. this mee.tnig is supported by tra¬ 
ditions in each of our early authorities. Tabari has one to the 
effect tka* the Medina converts rccogumd him, because be used 
frequently to pass through their city on ids m rcanrile expeditions 
to Syria- 
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Mahomet. ?i&d not lone to wait. Soon the Medina andtt-joiuwi 

, n 7 . . by *1"' MdriinA 

converts, singly, and by twos and threes, wore <.->> <■, r (s . 
descried through the moonlight moving stealthily 
along the stony valley and among the barren rocks 
"towards the spot.* They amounted 'to seventy- 
three men and two women. All the early converts 
who had before met the prophet on the two pre¬ 
ceding pilgrimages were thore.f When they were 
suited, Abbas, in a low voice, broke the silence by 
a speech something to the following effect - — 

“Yo company of the Kh azu.u ! J Tins my siwcit of 
kinsman dwelleth. amongst us hi honour and safety. ' vl>l,iW! 

H is clan will defend him,—both those that are con ¬ 
verts, and those who still adhere to their ancestral 
faith. But he prefer ret, h to seek protection from 
you.§ Wherefore, " consider well - the matter; and 



* As the Meccan mouth commenced with the new moon, it 
would, on the 12th of Dzui Ilijj, be within two or three days of 
lull moon. 


v There were only eleven of the Avvs tribe; the remaining 
sixty-two being Kh; erudites. The two women were Nuh-'ba, 
daughter of Ktd (several traditions from whom regrading the 
assembly have been .preserved); and Asin/l daughter of Arnr, 
whose husband (MiThhmi adds,) two ?< -ns, and sietef were present 
with Iter. This would seem to imply that there were three women 
i h ere. Hishdmi t p. 157. 

X MisMmi state? that the people of Medina, both ol the Aws 
and Ivbazraj tribes, used to be addreused collectively by the Arabs 
*\$ Khazrajites. 

§ The speech of Abbas m given in all three of our authorities, 
but with great variation. “Indeed it could not lu* exp* r ed that 
its purport should .have been exactly preserved. It ...si -cm certain, 








count the cost. If ye be resolved, and able, to 
defend iiim,*—well. But if ye doubt your ability, 
at once abandon the design.”' 

and of Abu Then spoke Abu Bara, an aged Cliioi :~ a We 
hiive listened to thy words. Our resolution is un¬ 
shaken. Our lives are at his soryiea It is now 
for him to speak,” 

Ttahott»cr s ° f ^'laomet began, as was hh wont, by reciting 
api>ropriate passages from the Coum-then he in- 
A : itod all present to (lie service of God, dwelt upon 
the claims and blessings of ’Ham, and concluded by 
saying that he would be content if the strangers 
pledged themselves to defend him as they did their 
own wives and enildron.^ He had no sooner 


however, that it was ho who opened tlio proceedings. The senti- 
metns or th«>e winch would naturally be attributed to him; and 
are appropriate enough, excepting thug both here and in the other 
addresses, there is too distinct an anticipation of the future armed 
styiggle with Arabia and the whole world. ThnswtbMs speaks 
ot the people of Medina incurring by their league with Abdiomet 
the enmity ot l< all the Arabs, who would discharge tlutpiselvctf 
against Medina, like arrows from one how.” And Abblts ibn 
Ob)ld t, one < i the Medina converts, tel It- his brethren that thev 
hrt :e <? now pledged themselves to fight all mankind;' (lit. the red 
and the white amongst men). The last tradition is not in the 
KfJiib al \W.ckidi, and poises little weight. 

HndiVmi says that Abul lfaytham interrupted Barfi in his 
adders, saying that by their present act they were cutting their 
bonds with' their allies the dews, and asking Mahomet whether^ if 
OoJ gave him the victory, ho would not desert them a:id return 


to Mecca Whereupon Mahomet smiled gracious) v, and said: 








UmSTffy 



ended that;., from every quarter, there, aibse' a con¬ 
fused and tumultuous noise; it was the eager voices 
of the Seventy* testifying their readiness to take 
the pledge, and protesting that they would receive 
the prophet even if it co i -i. the loss ol property, am, 
die slaughter of their chiefs. Then AbUw, who 
stood by holding his nephew’s hand, called aloud; 

Hush! f There are spies about. Let your men 
of years stand forth, and let them speak on your 
behalf. Of a verity, we are fearful tor your sa'cty 
if our people should discover us. Then when ye 
have plighted your itiilh depart to your encamp- 
meats” So their chief men stood forth. Then 
said Barft;—'■ Stretch out thy hand, Oh Mahomet!” 
And- he stretched it out; and BarA clapped his 
hand thereon, os the manner was in taking an oatii 
of fealty .t Then the seventy came forward one by 

and make peace with whom ye maJce peace . But the sentiment is 
altogether aii after - thought. There vrm not at that tune the 
slightest suspicion that Mahomet would break with the Jews. 
One of the firs', things be did on going to Medina, was to i. k 
close and firm treaty with them, 

The fact is that, by their present act in joining Mahomet, the 
Medina e- averts were to outward appearance drawing aeare-. to 
the Jews, rather than “cutting their bonds With them. * 

* Though there wen. scvfmty-three men, yet by tradition they 
are ordinarily called “ the Be ventj. 

| Literally: “ Jfuih yow bells' 

t As usual in such meritorious actions, other claimant* of the 
honour are brought forward. The Baui Najjkr say that Asad was 
the lint that struck the hand of Mahomet; and the Bam Abd nl 
Ash al, that it was A mil Haytham. 2/iMmi, p. lb\; h atto al 
Wdckkli, p. 42h; Tabari p. 172. 
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238 Mahomet chooses Twelve Leaders* * 1 | chap . 

one, and did the gam©.* .And Mahomet named 
twelve. of the '.chief men and said - r —Moses (those 
frorn amonyst his people twelve Lenders, Ye shall 
be the sureties for the rest, even as were the Apostles 
of Jesus; andI am tk surety for Thy people. And 
all answered ; i; Be it so.'’ f At this moment the 

Abu Burn, who boro so conspicuous a port throughout this 
transaction, died the next nunth (&afar y Lei May C22 A.D.) 
before Mahomet reached Medina. He is said to have been the first 
over w,ho»e grave Mahomet prayed ia the formuh tjhnt became 
usuAl {-ftoiv.-a.rds :**— Oh Lord pardon him ! Be met dful unto him! Be 
r< ' • idled unto him / And verily them, art reconciled, Be is %‘iid to 
turn* loft i\ third' of his property to Mahoinet to dispose of ah he 
chose: and to have desired that he should he buried with )esf ioc 
towards the Meccan Kibla. The latte? point has reference to a 
curious fiction that Bafft anticipated the divine command (declared 
a year and a half later,) that Mussulmans were to turn itt prayer 
to the Kunbn, and not as hitherto to the Temple it Jerusalem. 
Kdtih al WAck'uli, p. 239. 

* The women*'it .if* said, on’y repeated the words of the pledge 
taken by the twelve at rhe jh-et Acaba. Mahomet never look a 
woman by the hand on such art occasion: but they used to step 
forward and recite the prescribed words; and'than Mahomet 
would say, — u Go: for you have pledged yourselves/’ Ilishdmi , 
p. 157. 

f Nacktb? or “Loader,” is the term, which was ever after 
honourably retained by the twelve. Four of them, Abut Hay- 
thnm, Afifid, Rafi ibn jVBlik, a id Obtain ibn Sihnit, were aha of 
the number who met Mahomet here on the two previous pilgrim¬ 
ages. Only three w» i . of tHa Aws tribes, the rest Khazrajites. 
Several of them; as web as many amongst the seventy, axe 
mentioned as aide to write Arabic; and as being futenil, Le. expert 

h wming, in archery, and in •wr,inning. KAtib d W&ckidL 

■ 

According to Tlish&mi, Mahomet desired the seventy theme elves 
to choose tludr Leaders. The K&tsb ai WHckidi, on the contrary. 
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n.} l 

vw$ of one 


ailing aloud, probably 


a straggler 


seeking .for hia company, was hawed near at hand. 
The excited, fancy or appiehensioBs of the party 
conjured up a Meccan, if not an infernal spy. 
Mahomet gave the command, and all hurried back 
to their halting places.* Thus passed the memor¬ 
able night of the Second PLEDGE OF ACArtA. 


not only says that Mahomet chose them, but that lie added, “Bet 
no one among yon be vexed because another than ho is chosen; 
for it is Gabriel that chooseth,” p. 42}. I&hfitm quoted poetry 
by K ah (who was himself present on the occasion,) in which the 
names''of the twelve are enumerated;. and it is probably genuine, 
* Both the iCfllub al Wikkidi mid Hishiuni make the voice to 
have been that of a Devil or Demon, 

“ And when the ceremony was ended, the Devil called out with 
a loud voice —Ye people of Mecca! Rave ye no cancer "for Mvbbmet 
and his renegades? They have cmusdfol war against you. 1 ' K&iib 
al Witcktdi, p. 42}. So liisbAroi'.—When we bad pledged our¬ 
selves to the Prophet, Satan c died our with such u piercing cry 
«& I never heard before ,—Oh ye that are encamped round about. / 
Erne ye w care for Mpdzammam (the “blamed,” a soubriquet Jor 
Mahomet,) and th> renegades that are with him ? They have r \ J ved 
upon war with you . Then said Mahomet;— 64 This is the demon of 
Acnba; this is the Son of the Devil. Ilea rest thou, enemy m 
God? Verily'I will case myself of thee!” p. J51. The word 
used is Azabb, 

d ,.* l i ^ eUu£j*il 

So..at the battle of Chad, he that cried “ Mahomet is fallen,” is 
called "the Demon of Acaba, that, is to say the IVvil f Azabb al 
Aculx' ydni a! Sheit&n* ffiskiinti, p. 258. We shah, meet the De\il 
(who is easily conjured up by trndi don) again, at the council of the 
Coreish to put. Mahomet to death: and it will be remembered that 
he .appeared in order to oppose Mahomet at the placing of the 
corner stone when the Kaab.i was rebuilt. Chapter II. p. 39, note. 

Weil has mistaken the word for I zb or i rain “a Dwarf.” 
Mohammad t p. 75. 







The Coreiah, 
sr.Hpidotia of 
the hostile. 


movement, 

' httllougo the 
Medina chief*. 
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So large a gatheriwg could not be Md close by 
Mina, without rumours reaching the Coreish enough 
to rouse their suspicion. It was notorious that 
great numbers at Medina had embraced the doc¬ 
trines of Mahomet. The clandestine meeting must, 
have been on his behalf-, and, therefore, an un¬ 
warrantable interference with the domestic affairs 
of Mecca. It was virtually a hostile movement. 
Accordingly, next morning their chief then repaired 
to the encampment of the Medina pilgrims,* stated 
then suspicions, and Complained of such conduct at 
the hand of a tribe with whom, of all the tribes 
throughout Arabia, they declared, it would grieve 
them most to be at war. The converts glanced 


Rotli the Kafcib nt Wftclddi and llisliarni add that Abb is son of 
OfeiklA said -o Mahomet :—> u If thou wishes* it, we shall now fall 
upon the people assembled here at Mihft with the sword.'* And 
no one had a sword that day but he. Mahomet replied, u I have 
not received any command to do thus; depart to your home^.” 
But the circumstance is most improbable. 

Some authorities affirm that the ** command to fight w was 
received and promulgated by Mahomet at this time But there is 
no reason for believing that any. such command was given, till long 
s.tlor the emigration to Mecca. Spreeger {p. 207) appears to be 
at fault her?. Ilislrmi (p. i 57) and Tabari (p. 181) speak of the 
command to fight $ but the Secretary of Wnokidi has nothing of it; 
and Tabmi elsewhere (p. 190) says that the emigration to Medina 
preced' d the con anand to tight, indeed armed opposition was not 
practicable till long .niter. Mahomet and his followers were too 
glad to escape peaceably. 

* Literally the “Shelv’ ghn y or defile, ir, which they were 
encamped. 
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Suspicions of the Coreish. 





vi.] The Coreish Exasperated. 

at each other, a id held their peace. 
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The rest, 


ignorant of their comrades’ proceedings, protest.:*! 
that the Coreish had been misinformed, and that 
tho. report was utterly without foundation. Their 
chief, Abdallah ibn Obey, assured them that oone 
of hit! people would venture on such a stop without, 
consulting him. The Coreish were satisfied, and 
took their leave. 

During that day, the vast concourse at Mind broke Th^pnr.^ 
tip. The numerous caravans again prepared for caravan, 
their journey, and took each its homeward course. 

The Medina party had already set out, when the 
Coreish having strictly enquired into the midnight 
assembly, (which Mahomet hardly cared now to 
keep a secret,) found to their confusion, that noi 
only had it m'ly taken place, but that for larger 
numbers (bnu th<*y suspecu d had pledget! them¬ 
selves to the ■ h..font< 1 of Mahomet. Foiled and 


* Hiehtlmi relates a. story told by KAb, one of the Covenanters, 
that while this inquisition Was going on, in order to divert atten¬ 
tion, ho pointed to a now pair of shoes winch one of tho Motca.ii 
Chiefs had on, and said to Abu .Ubii , one of his own party:— 
“Why con Id's t thou not, me Chief, wear i( pair of new shoes like 
this Comishite ChiefV" The.latter fc.king ofT the shoes,threw them 
at Kith, saying, “ put them on thyself.” Abu Jabir said, “Quiet! 
give book the shoes.” Kkh refused, and the Meccan Chief said 
be wonld snatch them from bun. A commotion ensued, wliich 
was just what K:Yb desired, as it covered the uwkwardnes' of the 
converts. Hithtnn, p. 15J. 

Such tales, containing supposed proofs of service rendoren to 
the cause of fel&m, were plentifully fabricated, even m tho earliest 
times, and deserve little credit. 

VOL. II. i r 
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c-vasperated. they pursued the Medina caravan in 
the hope that they might lay hands on some of the 
delinquents; but,, though they scoured the roads 
leading to Medina, they fell in with only two. Of 
tliofjp one escaped. The other, 8M ibn Obikla, they 
Seized and, tying his hands behind his back, dragged 
him by his long hair to Mecca. There lie would 
no doubt have suffered farther maltreatment, had 
he not been able to claim protection from certain 
of the Comal: to whom he had rendered service .at. 
Medina. He was released, and rejoined the caravan 
just as his friends were about to return in search 
of him. 

It soon became evident to the Meccans that, in 
consequence of the covenant entered into at A.cftba, 
both Mahomet and his followers contemplated an 
carl) emigration to Medina. The prospect ol’ .such 
a movement, which would remove their opponents 
entirely out of reach, and plant them in an asylum 
where they might securely work out their machina 
lions and, when opportunity offered, take an ample 
revenge,—at first mini led the Curoish. They re 
uewed, after a long cessation, the persecution of 
the believer*? .* and, wherever they had the power, 
sought cither to make them recant, or by confine¬ 
ment, to prevent their escape* 

* Kdub id U r (1ct idi, p. 43 The support of the Modiim adher¬ 
ent. , anil the suspicion ol' an intended emigration irritate o the 
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Such severities, or the dread of then), (tor the j^g^f* 
M‘.«lei»8 were conscious that they had now seriously 
compromised their allegiance as citizens of Mecca,) 
hastened (he crisis. And, indeed, when Triahomet. 
had once resolved upon a general emigration, no 
advantage was to be gained by protracting their 
residence amongst enemies. 


It was but a few days after the “ second pledge Mahome* 

v oivcs.'aiM- 

of Acaba," that • Mahomet gave command to li:s 
followers, saying*,'— Depart unto Medina,; for the ^u^vnt* to 
jjoni hath verily given you beelhroD. in that c> ty , and 
a home in which ye may find refuge. * So they math. 


Coreisb ;o severity, tu»d tins severity forced the Moslem to 
petition Mahomet for leave to emigrate. The two causes might 
co-ex wt and re-ant on one another;- the persecution would ! astro 
the departure of the convet u, while each fresh departure w< aid 
irrirun the Gorcish to greater cruelty. 

Tabari says There were, two occasions on which persecution 
raged the hottest; vl z. first, the period preceding the emigration 
to byseinia; seam/l, drat following the second covenant at cat>a, ’ 

' 

But there is good reason to suspect that stronger epithets have 
been used in tradition regarding this persecution than are warranted 
by tacts. Had it. been as bad at is spoken of, we shovld have, .had 
plenty of instance*. Yet, opting the imprisonment or burral- 
lancti of a few waver rp, v,ehave not a 'ingle detail of nay injuries 
or sufferings indicted tn occasion by 1 »iei- J l>. jo J 
was, no doubt, abundant and good ground for it. 

f Tlie ICAfcib al WAckitli makes Mahomet first to see the place 
of emigration in a dream,— M a saline soil, with palm tret s, 
between two #K’ ? After that, he waited some days, and tlun 
went forth joyously to his followers, saying:—“ Now have I been 
made acquainted with the place anointed for your emigration. 
It is Ynthreb. Whoso Aesiroth to .-migrate, let In n emigre 
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preparation, chose companions for the journey, and 
set out in parties secretly. Such ns had the means 
rode two and two upon camels, and the rest, walked.* 

Persecution and artifice caused u few to fall away 
from the faith. One example will suffice. Omar 
had arranged a re tides \ oils with Ayash and Hisbam 
at a spot in the environs of Mecca, whence they 
were to set out for Medina. IlisliAm was held back 
by his family, and relapsed for a time into idolatry. 
“ Thus 1, and Avadi,” relates Omar. “ went, forward 
alone, and journeyed to Cubftf in the outshine of 
Medina, where we alighted, and were hospitably 
received at the house of Riffia. But Abu Jahl, and 
anothei' brother of Ay&sh,t followed him to Medina, 
and told him that his mother had vowed she would 
retire, beneath no shade, nor should a comb oar any 
oil touch her' hair, until she saw his face again. 
Then 1 cautioned him (continues. Omar,) saying j— 
“By the Lord! they only desire to tempt thee from 

thither,” p. 43. If this incident be .real, the first visuon may 
have been a sort of feeder to try, >vhat his people thought of going 
to Medina j for, long before this time, he must have fully made up 
his o wv mind where he was going. 3ut the story is most probably 
a fiction, growing out of the idea that Mahomet must have had a 
divine and special command for so important a stop as that of 
emigration to Medina. 

* Katib al Wackidi, pp. 43, 242. 

I A suburb of Medina, about three quaider of an hour** 
walk on the road to Mecca. Burfchm'dt, p, 328; Burto;> , vdl ii. 
chap. xix. 

J A uterine brother; they were all three sons of Asma, a lady 
of the Tumim tribe, but by different fathers. 
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thy religion.* Beware, Ayash! of denying thy 
faith." But he replied;—“ Nay, I will not- recant. 

But I have property at Mecca. I will go and fetch 
it, and it will strengthen mo. And I will also release 
my mo their from her vow.” Seeing that he was 
not. to be diverted from his purpose, I gave him a 
swift camel and bade him, if he suspected treachery, 
to save himself thereon. So when they alighted 
to halt at Dhajnhn, they seized him suddenly, 
and bound him with cords; and, as they carried 
him into Mecca, they exclaimed ;—■Evm thus, ye 
Meccans, should ye treat your foolish, ones ! Thcii 
they kept him in durance.f 

It was about the beginning of the month Mu- The cmigm- 

v ° tion begins in 

---- 1 - 


* Xu Hifihami it is added; —“ And the heat and lice will soon 
enough force thy mother to break her vow,” p. 160. 

f Kalit a' fydekidiy p. 262|; Hishcm\ y p 160. Both Ayudi 
and Hishaic afterwards rejoined Mahomet From one account it 
wou'd appear that AyAsh as well as ffishAinVrehvj sod rntr* idolatry. 
0,ma- stated that until Sara xxxix. v. 53, was revealed, it was 
thought tut no apostate could be saved. When that passage 
appeared, he wrote it out for Ayush, and sent it to him at Mecca; 
which when. Ayasli had read, he took courage, and forthwith 
quitted Mecca on Ms camel for Medina. Ifinhdmi, p. 161. 

There i* another tradition, ^ variance with the above. Maho¬ 
met when at Medina,Slid one day, 44 Who will bring me Aydsh and 
Hishftm from Mecca?” And forthwith Walid, eon of Mughlra, 
set out; aud he traced them to their pl .ee of coiitiuement, and 
assisted them with a stone and hie: sword t; break off their fetters, 
and, having released them carried them off to Mahomet. Ibid. But, 
notwithstanding the detail® in this version, it is evidently a fiction 
to justify A yM\ and His him from the charge of apostacy, by 
making it appear that they were imprisoned at Mecca. 
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tun middle of liarram that the emigration commenced.® Medina 
m'.i< v. "lies some 250. miles to the north of Mecca. The 
journey is accomplished by the pilgrim earavans 
•‘ in eleven days, aud if pressed lor time, in ten.’’f 
And***<.n Within two months, nearly ail the followers of 
uw^hiTMahomet, excepting the few detained in i confine¬ 
ment, or unable to escape from slavery , had migrate. 1: 
with their families to their new abode. They man- 


* Abu l*alma Wat tile first that set out. Ho readied Medina 
on the. l')th Muhanam (end of April). KMbtd WMxdi, p. 2 
ills wife Omm Salma (alter wards married by Mahomet.; tells a 
piteous story, that they started for Medina a year before the second 
covenant of Aciiba. Being attacked on the way, her Inis band 
escaped to Medina, but she and her infant Salma were kept in 
durance by her family, the Baxii Mughira. Her infnn was taken 
from her, and she ‘‘wept for a year,” alter which they were 
all happily re-united at Medina. She ends by saying“ there 
was ho family that endured such hardships in the cause of J«iam, 
as th of Abu Salma. 1 ' Uish'imi. p. .159, We see liem, I t, 
the desire of uuigniiymg svfteringf >r Islam: and 2udly,thc vain¬ 
glorious wish of appearing to he the earliest emigrants. For we 
know from -WAckidi, thru Abu Salma did not emigrate till two 
mouths before Mahomet, and several days after the second cove¬ 
nant of Acaba. 

The next that emigrated was Amir ibn Rabbi with lus wife 
Laila. Kdtib al WftcLidi, p. lfkh4m>\ p. 159. Then 

A Mall ah ibn Jahsh, and his wife, a daughter of Abu Sofi un 

f Burkhardt, p, i : U 6. See also Burtonf vo\. ii. pj>. 329, 301. 
Th. Tawjara or t; Flying Caravan” goes in less rime, The 
Itakb” is « dromedary caravan, in which o a oh person carries 
only his saddle bags. It usually d« ceuds (from Medina) by the 
road called El Khabt, and makes Mecca on tin: fifth day. 

In vol* iii, p. 147, the stages by the Najd, or eastern route, 
travelled by Burton, are given a< eleven, arid the distance esti¬ 
mated at 243 miles. 
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The Cormh Fiiratyml 

bored between one and two kundral 60 uls. - They 
were received with cordial anti eager hospitality 
by-their brethren at Medina, who vied with one 
another for the honour of having them quartered 
in their houses, and supplying them with such 
things as they had need of.f 

The Cornish were pari lysed by a movement so , g 
suddenly planned, and put into such early and 
extensive execution. They looked on in iiinnze- 
ment, as families silently disappeared, and house 
after house was abandoned. One or* two quartets 
of the chy were entirely deserted, and tee doors 
of the dwelling houses left deliberately locked..): 

v Wohava no exact enumeration oi the numbers that emigre ed 
.it first with Mahomet. At the battle- of B.idr, nineto- n ipwalis 
nftpr tins ewigrai ion, there were pres-.-nt 311 men, i whwu eighty” 
three were emigmnts'fwm Mecca. A -few of theso mi* have 
joined’Mahomet after ho reached Medina; and wo shall probably 
not err far in making the whole number that emigrated at J • 
itocludiug women and children, about 150. At Bade almost, 
every one of the emigrants, who could, was present, rot the 
numbers see Kutib til Wflchrt!, p. ShV-b 
f Ibid. p. 43$.; Jlishdmi, p. 163. 

t “ The Bani Ghanum ibn IUldfin," says tin; Kfttib at A ch i h, 

“ emigrated entirely to Medina, rm-u and women, and left their 
i .uses locked: not a soul wan to be. seen in the -in.uters of the 
Bani Ghan.nn, Abul Bokclr, and Mateftn,” pp-.W im ' 1 266 h 
Hifhdmi, p. ICO. 

:<• Otba, Abbas, and Abu Jab! passed by the dwelling-place -d 
he Ban! Jahsb, and the door was locked, and the house tidserted. 

And Otlxi sighed lieavily, and iaid, - Every l ouse, even if Its 
peace be lengthened, at the last a bitter wind will reach it. , The 
• quarter of the Bar.i dnihsh is left without an inhabitant!’ 'i !l,i n 
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There whs .here a determination and sacrifice hardly 
calculated upon. But even if the Corel-L had fore¬ 
seen, and resolved to oppose, the emigration, it is 
difficult to perceive what preventive measures they 
could have adopted. The xnultitucle of independent 
clans and separate branches effectually prevented, 
unity of action. Here and there a slave or helpless 
dependent might he intimidated or held back; but 
in ail other cases there was no. right to interfere 
with private judgment, or with family counsels; and. 
the least show of violence might muse a host of 
champions, who would .forget their antipathy to 
Mam in revenging the insulted honour of their 


tribe. 


Mahomet, At la-t Mahomet and Abu Btikr. with their 
At*, remain 11 families, including Ali, now a youth of above twenty 
years of age, were the only believers left (excepting 
those unwillingly detained) at Mecca. Abu Bakr 
was ambitious of being the companion of the 
prophet in his flight; and daily urged him to 
depart. But Mahomet told him that 15 his time 
was not yet comethe Lord had not given him 
the command to emigrate.” Perhaps he was 
deferring his departure until he could receive 
assurance from. Medina, that the arrangements for 


his reception were secure, and his adherents there 


he added ; ‘This is the work of our goed-for-nothbig nepheir, 
who hath diaper* d our nss< mbli ruined our affairs, ami made 
a s ration amongst us.’ ” 2Iuhdmi y p. lf>0. 






Council of the Cerewh, 

not only ready, but able in tins face of rest of 
the people, to execute their engagement r or his 
defence.* Or, there may have beei) the more 
generous desire to sec ail his followers safely 'rut t>. 
Mi- ecu, before he himself fled for refuge to Medina. 

ght v . O riur that he was waiting With thi 
undefined hope that a divine interposition, as With 
the prophets Of old, was about to subdue or over - 
throw the uibelieving and devoted city, -u vuuth 
peradventure even ten righteous men -could not 
now be found V 

Meanwhile Aim Baler made preparations for' the 
journey. In anticipation of the emergency, he had 
already purchased, ibr 800 dirhems, two swii r , 
camels, which were now tied up and highly fed m 
the yard of Ids house. A guide, accustomed, to the 
devious trachs and byways of the Medina roui'-, 
was hired; and the camels were committed to his 
custody.f ’ _ ... 

* During the two mouths elapsing between the second covenant 
at Acaba and Mahomet’s emigration, oamtnumcattJ^ as 
have been expected, were kept up between Mecca and Medina. 
Thus, it ■: Stated by the Kfttib al WAcf-dJ that, ‘after the foremost 
emigrants had, reached Medina, a part of the Medina converts 
who had been atj tVr veala covenant return'd tc.Mecca, where 
no doubt, fro tli r arrangements were concerted between them, and 
Mahomet. It is added “that these Medina converts had |hus 
the merit of being both Emigrant* (Mul^ivin,) and A<lpi;rs 
(AusAr). 

t The guide was Abdabah ibn A read J or as ttm Katib al 
Wkkidi hasn't, Abdallah ibn Orcicat He was of the Ilani Pud, 
KK 
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$50 i'oundl of the Cornish. f C ir.*» 4 

The CpretsK were perplexed at the course which 
Mala met was inking. They bad expected him to 
emigrate with his people ; and perhaps half rejoiced 
at the prospect of being rid of their enemy. By 
.remaining almost solitary behind, he seemed by 
lu.t very loneliness to challenge and defy their 
attack. What might his motive be lor this 
strange procedure ? The < hief men assembled to 
discuss their position. Should they imprison him? 

• -his followers vould conn to his rescue. Should 
tint}- forcibly expel him?—-he might agitate his 
cause among the. tribes of Arabia, and readily lure 
adherents by the pmspeet of supremacy at Mecca 
Should they assassinem him?—-the Bard H&shim 
would exact an unrelenting penalty for the blood 
of;their kinsman. But representatives from every 
tribe,'including even that of Iltishim, might plunge 
each his sword into the prophet; would the 
iIfishlmites dare to wage a mortal feud with the 
whole body of the Ooreish thus implicated in the 



h tribe descended from Kinana; an*i thus affiliated with the 
Ooreish. His mother was pure Cornish. 

Ho was still an (delator; uad Wiokidi, (mietpating the era 
when war was waged against all ufrlat'ts, adday-— u but Mahomet 
arul Abu B/ikr bad given him quarter,—or pledge of prot* ctiort 
•j Lhv* -as it* he required my protection then from the ibgi> 

‘ive he was guiding! The oxpre . ion is significant of the way 

•’ • j c) j 

their light ana colour upon the tissue of tradition, Katih ol 
Wfickkti, p. 21 lUshdmi p. 107. 







vCj J?«pi4atk»i to visit Maliorn* 1 • 

murder ?-- Even then • there would- remain his 
followers at Medina, whose-revenge of their master's 
blood would surely be ruthless and deeper-! i 
Assassination by an unknown hand on the road l<» 

Medina, might prove the safest course;— -but there 
the chances of escape would preponderate. At last 
they resolved that a deputation should proceed to 
the house of Mahomet. 

What was the decision as to their future course cw<>f*_ 

, , fioMit m tn 

of action, what the object even ot the present uepu- visit M.iiwmct, 
lation, it is impossible, amid the hostile and mar¬ 
vellous tales'of tradition, to conclude. There is 
little reason to believe that it was assassination, 
although the trafUtioaiats assert that this was de¬ 
termined upon at the instigation ot Abu Jalil, -up- 
ported by the Devil who, in the person of a . old 
man from Najd shrouded ih a mantle, joined die 
council. Mahomet, himself, speaking in the Coran 
of the designs of his enemies, refer? to them iu 
these indecisive terms:— -“And cull to mind token the 
unbelievers ‘plotted against thee, that they might detain 
thee , or slay tltee, or expel thee. Yea r they plotted; 
but God plotted likewise. And God is the best 
of plotters Assuredly had assassination been the 
sentence* and its immediate execution fas pretended 
by tradition) ordered b) the council, Mahomet 
would have indicated the fact in clearer language 
than these alternative expressions. A resolution 
* ,Scrit vivi. v. 21). 




Object of the Deputation, 



so filial would unquestionably have been dwelt 
upon at length both m the Cornu and tradition, 
and produced as a justification (for audit indeed it 
would have been) of all subsequent hostilities.* 5 


* Tin following ia tho general narrative of tradition, given 
with Borne variations by the Iviitib nl Wtlckidi and liiskfani;— 
Tabari following mainly the latter. 

The Coreiah, irritated by hearing of the warm reception the 
converts experienced at Medina,, held a conned to discuss the 
matter. The Devil, in tie shape of an old man, shrouded in a 
cloak, stood at the door, .saying that ho was ti Sheikh from NajH, 
who had hoard of their 'weighty consultation, utkl had come, if 
hapb ho thight help them to a right docirion. So they invited 
him to enter. 

One proposed to imprison, another to expel, Mahomet. The 
old man from, Najd warmly opposed both suggestions. Then 
. <1 Abu Jahi;— 4 \Let us choose one cmruyeons man from every 
family of the Calvish, and place in their hands sharp swords, ami 
let the whole slay him with the troke of one man; so his blood 
will h< divided amongst all our families, and the relatives of 
Mahomet will not know how to revenge it.” Tho rid man of Najd 
applauded the scheme, sayiugs — u May God reward this man; 
this is the right, advice, and none other.” And they separated, 
having agree d to ibllow it. 

Gabriel forthwith apprised Mahomet of the design, who arose 
and made Ali to lie down upon h is bed. The murderous party 
came at dusk, and lay in wait about the house. Mahoinent went 
forth, and casting a handful of dust as them, recited from the 1st 
to the 10th verses of Sura xxxiv, ending with tho words; and 
Wt have cover d them; co that they shall not see. So he departed 
without their knowing what had passed; and they continued to 
watch, 5'me sar, till morning* thinking that the tignro on the 
bed was Mahomet, As light dawned, they found out their mis¬ 
take, and saw that A war Ali. Othere sav they watched till sorr ¬ 
ow e passed imd to ld them that Mahomet had left, when they aroso 
in confusion an shook from their heads fh : dust which Mahomet 
had oast upon them. 
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■g[a(3 ; such a 'resolution over been formed, it mu»t 
have readied the ears of Mahomet sooner or later. 

Whatever the object of the visit, Mahomet received 
previous notice of it, and anticipated the <hmgcr by 


The whole story of the council and tho attempt on VCmranei s 
11 is ho mingled with what is marvellous and unlikely, as to 
render it almost impossible to disentangle (lie truth, or evu, a 
cei.sistont and probable story, ton tho spurious details. Indeed 
there is some mason for suspecting with Sponger “ ilw whole 
sUiry of the council, and the resolution of assassinating hint, 
to ‘be apocryphal," p. 208. Farts of the story an evidently 
fabricated to illustrate or support the verse of tlw Coran r-oovc 
i noted, and the other regarding the counter-plot of Cod, (Sura 
vii. v. 20); and to cover the opponents of Mahomet with 

infamy. . 

The reasons given in tho text make it in the last degree im¬ 
probable that aataamaim was ever attempt#! or even resolved 
in, m . 'i’ho tale of the' assassins sun uicUng the house for so long 
a period in the face of Mahomet’* family and kinsmen, even apart 
from the miraculous details, is absurd. If intent on manta. they 
would at once have rushed on Ali, and finding their mistake, 
h ,vo set. off for Abu Ruhr's house, (yM Sprepger, Mloo). The 
clear intimation in the JSMb al WAckidi that Mahomet left for 
the house of Abu Bakr in the mddie of the day, u also opposed 
to tho whale 'story. 

Mahomet’* sudden flight, and long concealment m the cave, 
WV 1 .S prohabtv supposed by his followers to have been caused 
: , y the apprehension of immediate violence. This supposition 
vouldi require illustrative grounds: and hence tho fiction. It 
sec-ms to me, however, that if was not violence at Mecca, but 
agination by the way, which he most feared, and which *<1 to 
hi, concealment in the cavo. till the pursuit had ceased, and duo 
to the securing of a free and safe road. 

Upon the whole, the c oined iUtlf is not unlikely or improbable: 
mid 1 have therefore given it a place in the text, endeavouring 
to adapt it a* well ns' possible to the other incidents that are 
ck.itiy proved 
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stealing away at once from his house. There lie 
left Alt around whom, that the suspicions of his 
neighbours might not be moused, lie threw his 
own red Hadhrainaut mantle,* and desired him to 
occupy Ms bed. lie went straight to the house of 
Abu Bakr, and after a short consultation matured 
the plans for an immediate Eight. Abu Bakr shed 
tears of joy; the hour for emigration had at hist 
arrived, and he was to be the companion of the 
prophet’s journey.•}' After a few hasty preparations 


* Kdiib al Wdckidi, p. 43r. Hisbtuni calls it green,*?. 165. 

| Aycslm, in a somewhat loose tradition quoted by Hiahtai* 
related as follows ;—Main.me. »• regularly visited her father's houre 
either in the m unihg or the evening; that day, however, he came 
al rad-day. Being .seated on Abu Bakrs carpet, Mala met 
doui rd that he and Abu Bakr might be led. alone. The latter 
replied that the presence of his two daughters did not signify, and 
b sought that he would at om,e communicate what ho a ad to say. 
Then follow , tho conversation in which Mahomet tells him that 
the rime had now come for emigrating, and that Abu Bakr was 
to be his fellow traveller;-—at which Abu Bakr wept for joy, 
Ayesha adds;—**] never knew before that any Body could weep 
for joy, till 1 saw Aim Bakr weeping that day A I£6. 

There is of course a tendency in all Ayeaha’s traditions to magnify 
her lather s share in the matter. 

Tabari gives a tradition to the effect that Abu Bakr proceeded 
to the house of Mahomet. Ali, whom he found there alone, rold 
Min that-Mahomet lud gone to the cave in Mount Timur and 
that, if he wanted him, he should follow him thither. So he 
hurried in that direction, and made up on Mahomet by the way. 
And as he approached, the Prophet, hearing the footsteps thought 
that it was tho Core ish in pursuit, and he quickened his pace rind 
ran, and burnt the thuug of his shoe, au<b struck* his foot against 
rock, so that it bled much. Thert Abu Bakr call# aloud, and 


l 







vr.j 

(among which Abu Btikv did not forget to acciue 
)i.iu remaining wealth), they both c r, pt in the shade 
of evening through a hack window, escaped un¬ 
observed from the southern suburbs of the city, and 
ascending the lofty mountain Thaur- (about an 
hour and a half’s journey to the south,) took refuge 
in a cave near its summit* Here they rested in 
security, for the attention of their tidversariei would 
in any case be fixed upon the country north of 
Mecca and the route to Medina, whither t hey knew 
that Mahomet w ould proceed. 

Eight or nine years after, Mahomet' thus allude* 

; n the Covan to the position of himself and IngthoCoimi. 

friend in the cave of ’Lhaur: 

If ye will not assist the Prophet, verily Go» assisted him when 
the unbelievers cast him forth, in company foih a second .only; 

amt blood flowed from Mahomet's lep, till they roach- 't the cave 

at break <.»? |hy, p. 187. . .. 

Kptwithstandihg the apparent ft- slmfess and iircumstaamhty 
of these details, the story is no doubt spurious. It looks like an 
A<vit»: ->r Abarside tale fabricated to detract from the honour of 
Abu Bakr in b&g selected hy the prophet m the companion of 
his (light, by representing it as an accident.'*.!, and not a previously 
planned, atrat^emeut. 

* Bitthaini describes it as “ a hill in. Lower Mecca; (JLjb 
—i.8. adjoining the lower or southern quarter. 

XLe fallowing is from Burkhardt. “ Jebel. Tumi. Vbout m; 
hour and a half south of Mecca, to the left of the road to thy 
Tillage of Hosscyttjrc., is a lofty mountain of this name, higher it 
; s said than Dje’« 1 Nour. On the summit of it is ■« cavern, m 
which Mohammad and his friend Abu Bekr took refuge from the 
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— when they two were in the cave alone*/ when the Prophet said 
unto hi3 companion;— Be not rust down, for verily God is with 
ns. And God caused to descend tranquility + upon him, and 
strengthened hire with Hosts which ye saw not, and made the 
wovil of the Unbelievers to be abased; and the vord of the 
Lord, it is exalted; and Gov is mighty and wise.! 

• l: ' " 

The a sole companion, 71 or m Arabic phraseology 
the Second of the two, became one of Abu Baler s 
most honoured titles. Har. an, the contemporary 
poet of Medina, thus sings of him:— 

And the Second of the two in the Glorb'Ms Cave*, while the 
Poes were searching around, and they two had ascended 

the Mountain; 

And the Prophet of the Lord, they well knew, loved him,— 
more than all the world; he held no one equal unto 
him.$ 

MV.kkawys before he tied to Medina,” p. 176. But he did not visit 
the spot, IS of does Ali Bey appear to have do no a- either. 

* Lit. the second of the hoc ^ 

1 The word used is Aaaw seBnah; borrowed from the “ Sbe- 
koiah ” ot the Jews. The expression occurs repeated! y in thi 

£ Sura ix. v, 4.2. 

) Mahomet asked I fas'?An ibn Th&bit, wliether he had com¬ 
posed atf poetry regarding Abu Bakr; to which the poet answered 
that he and, and at Mahomet’s request repeated the following 
linos, (as in the text);— ^ 

« a» J^vo J <o U^cA. £ &\ ___ A ^ 

And Mahomet was amused by it, arid laughed so heartily as 
even to show his hack teeth: and he answered — il Then hast 
spoken truly. On flassan! ft is just as thou hast said.” Kdtib 
at Wdclidi, p. 212. 









Whatever may have been the real peril, Mahomet Thcir 
and his companion felt it. to ho a moment 1 
jeopardy. Glancing, upward at a crevice whence 
the morning light, broke into toe cave, Abu Bakr 
whispered j— 4 What if one of them were to look 
beneath him; ho might see us- under las very 
feet!” u Think not thus, Abu Bakr!' 1 said the 
Pro diet, 4 Ws Am two, but God is in tuk midst, 

A THIRD.”* 



* \ _u lll ijJJo U u b JUi Ibid. 

The crowd of miracle* that cluster alxnit the Cave, are so 
well known as hardly to need repetition- It will be interest¬ 
ing, however, to note how far (hey are related by our early 
authorities. 

The Kfttib al Wfiekidi mrn that after Mmomet and Abu tfakr 
entered, a spider came and wove her webs one over the other at 
the mouth of the cave The Cornish holly searched after Mahon* “t 
in rill directions, till they came clos< up to the entrance. And 
when they looked; they said one to another;— Spider*' Web? are 
over it from before the birth of Mahomet. So they turned Wick, 
p. 44. 

Another tradition is that 14 God co'nunandel u tree and a spider 
to cover 1 j is prophet, and two wild pigeons to perch at the entrance 
ot + ho cave. Now t.\vo men from each branch of the Corcish, 
armed with swords, issued from Mecca for the pursuit. And they 
were now close to Mahomet, when the foivmrjst sttw too pigeons, 
and returned to his companions, raying that he was sure from 
this that nobody was in the cave. And the prophet hoard his 
voids, and blessed the wild pigeon^, and made them scared in 
the Doty Terribly. Jbid&m. 

The verse t (cpioted in the text,) in Sura vitt. v. 20, about 
God plotting so as to deceive the Meccans, and in gum ix. v 42, 
about God am*ting the two refugees in the cave, have probably 
given rise to these teles. 
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Excitement •'«• 2lcdm'i. 

Amir ibn Foheirah, the freed man of Abu Bakr,* * 
who tended bis masters flock, in company with 
the other shepherds of Mecca, stole unobserved 
every evening with a lew goats to the cave, and 
furnished its inmates with a plentiful supply of 
milk. Abdallah, the son of Abu Bakr, in the same 
manner, nightly brought them food cookeu by his 
sister Asmft.f It was his business also to watch 
closely by day the progress of events and of opinion 
at Mecca, and to report the result at night. 

Much excitement had prevailed in the city, when 
tbe disappearance of Mahomet was first, noised 
abroad. The chief of the Coreis'h went to bin 
house, and finding Ali there, naked where his unde 
was. “1 have no'knowledge of him, replied Ali; 
—“am I his keeper? Ye bade Mm to quit the 
city, and he hath quitted.’’^ Then they repaired 


• . 

There are some miraculous stories, but of later growth, regard¬ 
ing Abu Bakr putting hi* hand into tho crevices of the cave to 
remove the snake* that might be lurking there, and being un~ 
banned by their venomous bites. 

* See chap. iv. p. 107. 

■j- Hishfimi says that, A sin A also used to take diem-food at night 
This is doubtful; but she certainly carried to them tho victn«te 
prepared for the iaumey, on the third day I fish,hr., ! odds, Amir 
ibn Foheirn ri«e<f h> . tend his ^oafca over the footsteps of Abdahah 
in order to obliterate the traces. JuUib al Wilckidi pp. 44, 21*2: 
UisMmiy p. 107. 

t Kdtib al Ww'h’t/i, p. 44; Tabari^ p. 189. The latter adds:*— 
<^V upon they chided Ali, and struck him^aud came 1 ldm 
forth to the Kaaba, and bound him fora short space, and then let 
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to tile house of Abu Bakr, and questioned bus 
daughter AsmA* Failing to eHcit from her any 
information, they despatched scouts m all directions, 
with the view of gaining a v due to the track am. 
destination of the prophet, if not with less innocent 
instructions. But the precautio ns of Mahomet am 
Abu Bakr rendered it a fruitless search. One >7 
on- the emissaries returned wit A* >'-o trace o oc 
fugitives; and it was believed that, l ; a ving gained a 
fair start, they had outstripped pursuit, l uvi peop c 
soon reconciled, themselves to the idea, t hey ev 
breathed more freely now that their troubler was 
gone. The city again was still. 

On the third night, the tidings brought by g* ^ 
Abdallah satisfied the refug* « s that the search, btd^ 
ceased, and the busy curiosity of the first agitation 
relaxed. The opportunity was come. They could 
slip away unobserved now. A longer delay might 
excite suspicion, and the visits pi Abdullah and 
Amir attract attention to the cave. The roads 
were ch ar; they might travel without the appro- 


him *»> The notice is, however, quite unsupported bv any other 
proof or collateral evidence; and is evidently fabricated to en- 
hanee the merit# of Ali, 

UUIukiu has* the followtug:—that after tho 

pt* phet vtmt forth, a company of %U Ourmh, with Ahn Jahl, 
to the hkrn. As 'hey stood at the door, she went forth 
to tl, em . * Where is thy fit,her; 1 said they. ‘Truly I k» >*w 
not where he is;’ she replied. Upon which, Ahu dal,I, who was 
.i b.td and impudent man, slapped h--r on the t ice with suet! or, , 
that one of her ear-rings dropped," p. 1*58. 
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2d0 Preparations for the Journey. [chai. 

honsion (and it was a fear not utareasonahte) of 
arrow or dagger from t ha wayside assassin. 

Abdallah received the commission to have all 
things in readme•« the fauowilig evening. The 
guide was instructed t, wander kbout with the two 
camels near the u ; umit of mount Thaur. ■ Aamft 
prepared food for the journey, and in the dusk 
carried it to (be c:\ve. In the hurry of the moment, 
she had forgoVten the thong for fastening i he wallet. 
So, tearing off her girdle, with one of the pieces 
sbe closed the wallet, and with the other fastened 
it to the camel’s gear. From this incident Asnfa 
became honorably known in Islam as “ She of the 
two Shreds.”*' Abu Bakr did not forget his money, 
and safety secreted among his other property a 
purse of between five and six thousand dirhemaf 
The. camels were now ready. Mahomet mounted 
the y dller of the two, Ai Caswf, thenceforward 

* cyU KdtHbal 44, 212. £%i2\ c.d j 

p. 1 G8. I hefcc little incidents add life and interest, to 
tin?, story. The names, i% the Second of the Tiro” and “ She of the 
Shreds,” must have been current generally. They could hardly 
hi\ve-been invented for the tory, and are therefore Corrobdratiye 
it 

t IJhhdnu, p IjJS." A curious tradition v given here. Abu 
Bakrfather, *Vbu Cuhftfa, now so old that he could not see, 
came to visit his grambdaughtm% < Af m&and Aye duu) attar Abu 
B;t kt had departed as he thought with nil his money, and to con¬ 
dole with diem on being left without any means. To comfort 
the old man, Asmfr placed pebbles in \ recess and, covering th *in 
with a cloth, made Mm feel them, and believe tha* it was his 
son's money which'he had led behind: so the old man went awa) 
happy. 





his favour! i\* with the guide; and Abu J’>akr 
having taken, his nervant Amir ibn Foheira behind 
him on the other,f they started. Descending from 
mount Thaur, and leaving the lower quarter ot 
Mecca* a little to the right, they struck off by a 
track considerably to the left of the common mad 
to Medina; and, hunting westward, sooned gain* d . 
the vicinity of the sea-shore nearly opposite Ostun.§ 
The day of the flight was the 4th Rah) 1 of tlie 
first year of the Hegira, or, by the calculations of 
M. Caussin du Perceval, the 2Uth June, A.D. 622. |[ 


** Hi-dvlrai aids that Mahomet refused to get 0,1 t1le oam< ‘ 
until he had purchased it, or rather pledged hurgX’lf 10 PW * 6 
price which Abu Rakr had given for it, p. 1(18. 

f A tradition in the Kfitib ai WUckidi says tha< Amir rode 
upon a third (A mel, and that Mahomet getting tired on A Caswa* 
chanced to Abu Bah.' cmnth the two others changing also, 
p. 212. This may bo explained by the fact, that when the party 
reached within a few stages of Medina, the animals were so 
fatigued that'they hired an extra camel and servant tom tins 
Bani Aslam. Thus they arrived at Medina mounted upon t«v<f 
camels, which is no doubt the origin of the tradition referred to. 

Ibid. p . 171. 

t Ilieh&mi, ■ 170; Tabari, p. 104. iS.. o J> ] U*' Cdi- 

§ Os fen is a pilgrim station at the present day, on the highway 
from Mecca to Medina. 

|| Htgiro, “emigration." Though referring par excelle** to 
the flight of the prophet, it is «iso applicable to the (■migration a 
all his followers who emigrated to Medina prior to the talay oj 
M:cca; and they are hence c&’ied MuhAjirin, i.e. •■o-vm ••••« l,l ' c 
undertaken the hejira, or the emigrants. We have seen fiat 
they commenced to emigrate from the 1st of Moharram, u«. from 
the first month of the ffctjim era. 
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And »(iMy By moruiiig, tlioy liarl reached the Bedouin en- 
jiutsait ufthe campirv;nt of a party of the Baru fvhuzila. Au 
Ax&b lady sat m the door of her tent ready to give 
food and drink to any travellers that might chance 
to pass that way. Mahomet mid his followers were 
fatigued and thirsty (for the heat was extreme); 
and they gladly rdresshed themselves with the 
milk which she offered them in abundance.* 
During the hottest part of the day, they rested 
at Ciideid. In the evening, thinking they were 
now at a safe enough distance from Mecca* they 
joined the common road. They had not proceeded 
far when they met one of the Meccan scouts re¬ 
turning on horseback. Stirflca (for that was his 
name), seeing that he had small chance of success 

The chronology of M. 0. de Perceval is supported by the no tic- s 
of extreme heat. * JU* +\j) j MiMmi, p. 171. 

* WYickidi here gives miraculous details omitted by llfahami. 
.Tho former relates that it wa:. a time of dearth, and the scarcity 
of fodder Had so reduced tho £• cks, that they gave no milk. 
Omni M&bnd (the Arab lady) at first told them of her inability, 
in consequence, to entertain them. But there wa# in the corner 
uf her tent a miserable goat, that not only gave no milk, but 
was so weak as to be disabled from accompanying the /Jocks to 
pasture. The. prophet spied it, and going up prayed and touched 
its udders, which immediately filled with milk, and all ilra.uk to 
their hearts’ cent t in ! Kdtih ctf Wdckidi, p, 44 

Her husband, who had been absent, returned shortly after the 
party had left; and on his wife giving a description of the 
hi ranger, he peroeised who it was, and said t hat he too would 
have gone with him f he had been at home. 

Omra Mhbad herself ia said to have emigrated to Medina and 
1 > on conve rfced. I bid. 






Tidings brought to Mecca, 
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single-handed against 1'our opponents, offered no 
opposition; but on the contrary pledged his word 
that, if.permitted to depart in peace, he would not 
reveal that he had met them.* The party pro¬ 
ceeded. The prophet of Arabia was safe. 


The first tidings that reached Mecca of the real tMSh$* reach 
course taken by Mahomet, were brought, two or nf|h£“ 11 “" 
three days after his ilight from the cave, by a 
traveller from the Khuz&jte camp at which he 


* The marvellous tales and improbabilities connected with the 
story of Surtlca are to great, that ono is almost tempted to omit 
all mention of him as fictitious. Yet there may probably be 
tliia ground of truth that the fugitives did fill in with one of 
the scouts, or with a Meccan traveller coining the same road; 
and around a simple encounter the fiction has grown up. 

The tale, as given by IiishAmi, is that the Meccans offered a 
reward of 100 camels to any one who would bring back Mahomet. 
Surftca had privet,e intimation that a juirty on three camels had 
been seen on the Medina road, and forthwith sot out in pursuit. 
When lie had made up on them, Iris horse stumbled and threw 
him; then it .sank in the earth and stuck fast. Mahomet, at 
Suiacn\* entreaty, prayed that it might b- loosened, and it was 
accordingly freed. Thi-; happened over again; and then Suriioa 
pledged himself to go back, and withdra w from their pursuit all the 
emissaries that were out in quest of Mahomet, He farther begged 
of Mahomet a writing in remembrance, which Abu Bakr having 
indited t{ on a bone, or a piece of paper, or a bit of cloth,” threw 
down to him. S tx&ca picked it up and slipped it into his quiver. 
He kepi the icAole trattsacUoii eecrti till after the capture of Mecca, 
when he produced the writing as an introduction to the favour 
of Mahomet, and embraced Islam. Hishdmi, p. 169. 

► The traditions in the K&tlb al Wackidi, though not quite so 
abrvunl as the above, are sufficiently marvellous, p. 44 k. 
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had rested. It was now certain, from Ins passing 
there, that he was bound lor Medina* 
ah 1 , 1-0 ijuifc Au remained. at -Mecca three days after the de- 

for Medina. , . . n » 

par tare of Mahomet, appearing everyday m public, 
for the purpose of restoring the property placed by 
various persons in trust with ins uncle. He met 
with no opposition or annoyance, and, leisvtrely took 
his departure for Medina/}* 

Fmruiu,of The families of Mahomet and ‘Aim Safer were 
Ha auT''B ukr equally umuolested. Zeinab continued for a time 
^ to dwell at Mecca with her unconverted husband. 

Rockeyn had already emigrated with Othrnan to 
Medina. The other two daughters of Mahomet, 
Omm Kolthftm and Fatima, with his wife Sawda, 
were for some weeks left behind at Mecca** His 


* Here again we are surrounded with the marvellous. Astm 
relates that they waited tlirn-. days w tiiuut knowing whither the 
party had .one. Then on<-. of t)ie Genii, whose voice was heard 
but who could not be seen, enured Lower Mecca, 'passed through 
the town, and made his exit from Upper Mecca, singing all the 
while verses in praise of Omm Mabad, the Khozaite lady, for her 
entertainment of Mahomet mid Aim Bakr. Frwu the position of 
this encampment, th« people then knew which way Mahomet 
had taken. The very verses of the Genius are gifua both by 
Hishdmi nivl the Kntib al YVAckidi;, and the latter adds couplet 
by llass in ibn Hud bit in reply to thorn. Ifishitni, p. 163; A dub 
td iffac&iidi, p* 44; Tabari, p. 3 i)7. 

| Km ai Wkhdi, p. 182 ; IlMtwd, p. .167,172 ; Tabari, p. 200. 

| Omm Kolthum had been married to ooo of the sons of Abu 
Lfthah, but was now living in her father's house Zeinabs iim- 
baud, Abul As, was still an tnioeliover. It is said that he kept 
her back in Mecca in confinement. But. subsequent events show 
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betrothed Ayah a, with the rest of Abu Bakrs 
family, and other iemales ? likewise retar aed rqr a 

Mahomet and v Abu Bakr tm ted their respective jtor!x*um» 
ekiifc to protect from m&olt. But no 

insult or cimoya/icc of any kind wan oil ere d by the 
Ooreish. Kor wAs the slightest attcinpfc made to 
detain, them; alfclKiigV.it was uofcu.^e^s^jmible that 
they should Vve been detailed; as hostages against 
any hostile incntrion from Medina/ Thtae facts 
lead m to doubt the intense hatred and bitter 
cruelty, which the. .strong colouring of tradition is 
ever re*idy to attribute to the Coreish.f 

Thus ends the firstgrand period of the prophet's 
life. The next scene opens at Medina. 




Fahiilim left behind. 



th e sho w? Step xiaty attached'.to bin, The story of their both 
i duifu: Alaliornct nt soineihne aftr wads, U romantic and 

1 iTeoring. KAttb til Wkck'di p, !{> j JIusM d, p. 2M. 


y When ZeJd was soot back, from Medina to bring away 
Mahomet's family, lie carried with him also, his ovm wife Omm 
Arman (Y.e. Mal)omet r b old nuwe, Baraka,) and his son O^ma, 
then a boy. 

Similarly, AbdalLal brought away t he fondly of his father Abu 
Bakr, and AyC'tka among the rest, ktitib al WdcHd^ p. 40, 
j in accordance with this view Is the Umt that the find 
aggress! *ns, after ShoHegirn, were solely on fcfro part of Mahomet 
avid liLi followers. It was not until several of their caravans bad 
been vvnyluU and plundered, and blood had thus been. shed, that 
the people of Mecca were forced, in sd^Hhg&rtco to resort to anna. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER SIXTH. 

--T*-'~~r--**- t -' • • 

The U idling of dvriru, tie Imt (>ktg< at Mecca, 

and its ejects 


Befoffd dhnftissipg fro m our view too career of Mahomet; at 
Mecca, it mil be useful to parse nth! enquire wha\ hart up to this 
time been his general teaching, and v/but its effect upon the 
'people. jjf ' ■ -if* ■' , •<*$^ lY>>•' hi , 

Style or th«cmvn T%b Corati oonthmes, dating the period reeved .m the fore- 

prec"Si»*u.r ,,tl going ehapter/-' to be made up, as before, of m-gmnent* xh roiuia- 
* l ’ lgUt ’ tipn of idolatry apu the idle objoct/oa? of vhc Meccan people; of 

tlu proofs of (hodfe omnipotence, omniscience, and unity; of 
vfvti pi of wrings of the Judgment, Heaven, aurt Hell; *ri&Vb£ 
legendary and Scriptural, stories. The rcat verities of a minute 
and over-ruling Providence, and of a final ret film!ion, are s6me* 
times illustrated by passugfes of < xquisite. imagery and irring 
jKictry. The bold impersonation of I'inwnrtt, in the following- 
quotation (which may be taken as a sample, of the better portions 
of this period,) levs grrtxuit* iamo to the Sura from which it is 
taki a:— 


Verily God clmtfgpth not Ilia dealings with a People, until they change 
tint W&teh is in their £<ml& Am) when God vilJcth £viJ mim a people, 
there i 10110 that can tutu it away, nor have they any fhrotevor Leslie 
thetn. 

Xt is He hat h!k<woJi yua the Liylitning to inspire I r car and Hope., and 
raised the heavy Cha us., 

--i-i-»— r „ y .------ • 

* Tho Sutm or this period (\t, tV.in the loth year <ef the Mi&iou to the 
l\ : iva) will he i mud ch <od in their supposed order in the A ..p-audix, borne 
of the late* ou.es boeoue ^ery long, uni include portions (rivet* tftrlh At 
hi thrift, and .added t> thcTa there. One Striking feature of the rioting 
Mecc.m Suras is the frequent allusion hy Mahomet to fuo up grouching uiri- 
gration of himself and hht followers. 









' j /tei >.»* ujtUcoI^rate Ilk praise; mul the Angel- also, from awe 
OT Hull. And He twfatJb forth His bolt*: and sMremh rhorewith whom 
He ..’kviseth,whik they ere manning about God:~-f<>r H<Tte teibJe in 
; .night, I . 

Ut* only is* rightly invoked. And these, vthum they mrifce bctmb.J-Vm. 
a.mw-r them, not at all, uiiiorw.be than as otm strehiiiug farih both hi uus 
uutf> tiio water that: it may re.\eh hi»i racmih, anil it iwhetL it not. So is 
the invocation of the mMovrrft fot;n<I ^d billy h error. 

And !•> God boweth dovrn ty wprshfy wban oevnr i« in the. Heavens, and 
in tfoyhxrth, voluntarily and In -force: and their Shadows liken so in tlm 
morning and in the'evomeg’,* 

^ Say; —Who isUoXord of did Heaven*’ ard of the JCartih: Say—H od. 

Sav; WlKrcforc, then, do ye take beside* Him guafclic , who have no 
power to do even their own selves a bei.etit nor ah injury. Say\MudI 
Ar; the .31 iud and the Seeing equal ? What I is the j)arkaos»s cqtm! with the 
high-7 Or do they give n:*r,o God piltnere that ban; coated like onto His 

creation, Ho that th ' creation (of both) appear alike in their cvesV Say:_ 

U<^> i.s the .Debtor of all things. ITc U the Onk- the AvjjWbu! 

lift hringti h down from on high the Ibuiy and the Valleys flo^, each 
according to ,, s measure. and. the Flood bcureth tin* swelling J voth. And 
honnhrtt wh.-eh mea melt in the furnace, u> make onutfiK-iits of vt*s- Is 
tVHlml.indnm.ll a Scum, the like (Woof. Tim*, doth God compare (he Truth 
wi:h hahiM *00*1. As for the Senni it oosseth away like JjYpth: but that 
winch boudfleteth mankind remainoth on the Earth. 

Thus doth God put forth Simihtudes.f 

The positive precepts of ttiis period are .dill very limited The vomta precepts 
iivr times of prayer, it h *al|, were etijoined "by God nt the period 
oi: the proplrfa juscent to heaven, one or two years before .'the 
Hegin 4 All Idnf.l* of flesh we*, permitted for food, if frked in 

* —^ r^’’" * ~ ~ 

*' m *t *>; conceit Arnhomct was fond of. The Shadows iwrli .rm obeiwee 
t,y Go 'b being long .rad pivjrtfrare iu the monuu^ upright during the -lay, 

{.*.nd agoiri doe jftted ia prostration in the. evening, 
f Smi xiH. I.V1W. 

,f. A,- fjt % iowerer. the Jin, periods are uowhav distinctly commanded in 

i e Comm The nearest approach to such coioumitd is the fallowing:— 

* ^nfore patieiniy bear *itb what f%.aay # Add eoM>ma* the praise of 
tit)* Lord before the rising of the Sun, and before its setting; and praise 
Him soinetuhi in the sight,", and in tine extremities of ih<> dav, that thou 
nmyev,t b" pUm.dng unto him.*’ Sur* v.x. m. .ByfcV e^nit&cfth 

if naturally ttuderstood .he fall of day, and cfayd&iv.ak But Voire,-~to 
reconcile the. passage with the pm< rifa&d hour*,—interpret it as signifying 
c k/- /ft ;, nt which iw it were the iy is divided.into two rat-. 
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ws strongly objected to this, re-w future of the rofariutjd faith, 
accordingly find a;'laboured defence of the innovation 


r ee i;,t< iCatini,’ tfe the .render 

i rememb aneo when \Vic gave fw to Ahrtdl.»* t i the placet of tf « 
.becea); sayh 1Wj|Mp tuvrihiug with me, and 

ouao for them that oompifsa'Jt* and for them' tL.it itund up and 

zvud iwocluroi tmto Mankind n pilgrimage, that they my < ‘>ioc tmto thee 

K on foot u$m every lean mnifoi,} flocking from every distant road i—tJait 
they rthiy testify to the bohetf * * — ^ ~.-. 


Tit;i' testify to the beiierifs tiuy h '0 wwaived, at^l commemorate vhc 
of God, on the appointed day *, over the brute, boasts which. Wh bttve 
n thorn for r prorisi <o:—»\Vl'erefoie ! e:t tbvreof and feed tins wriHolM 
* i poor. Then let them stop the neglect of their j ersmur^ mu. fulfil 
ews.iuid OOmpass the nncifant Jioa/e. 


, 1 • 

rnOitie motives Iqdto tbia vniditioi), an to the Aponolh.nJ admonition 

1 * Li.. .1 t I. « ./* • ! . ' l 1* ki tfarl #4 hi/ ill J I I MV.%« > ri lriAle ^ /I if k 
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KoUufcicma .of. (doW and “meats offer d tc uloW Aft* 
urnlubitioti seems to point to the heathenlm practice* of 
ig their animal* us a weriiieo to, or In the nr.me their 


_ 5; vi m/foi, V45 
bovd. *£liq mduencq of Jewish ; al.ic and pre&rt w 


efereure- in tin; fatvr ShrrtH of t\$fi w od. it ie to he 
aero composed very treat the, time of flu Hegira m\ 
i \\*<i of tbrmvmg into a former Bum newly revealed 
subject. It i * gobble therefore rhatuome o tfco 
iplement os Meccan* may bav.j been. In reality vf 
' I e.u e -/ly Medina verecs forth after the 


leonm StUfts. 
es of the fin hi Uieti animals are quoted j 


to.I with the floins: sec Introduction, 


jotitmy 


%c:> and 


rood, eh. Hi. n. crv. 
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Pvsiiive Precepts of flic Corah. 2(?9 

'Tins do. Apiil 'he f'ftftt hooottwith tbo- sacred ordirfmee 1 of. (xml* k in well 
fo'diixw \Gth h&Axwi. The , tTv,sh of ouUki b lawful ante \ a esw-optbig 
ttuyt wh*eh hath mu\nnto pm. Yv hetofore ah? ;«irt fYoui vhc pJiuU-ns 
of Idols oid abstain from flic false $p«* 'di, following the ( atholb faith 
t’oto (iod, tint iu ioehtiuTig any with dfenj for hi thfitf a&? iciatoth any with 
God b like- tJhnt which, lid let h from die Keove. m. *cJ the ldrda snatch i away, 
nod ...the wind Mowed it iuto i distant pl.aco. 

Houiken to this: - whoever houonreili the Sacrifices of God.t verily 
the? proved from 'Funty of b«»rt From thorn (il.,. victims> yw dn.\ * 
beer tits birtll timoi then they arc brought r or ^v.ori/k:« um > 

the ancient House. 

And. m;i i .every IV >plo have W> uj •oiiikd rite that they may com- 
hiemdriiti the uaAeo t Got* over the brute he- jG He hath provided 'for Umuu 
And nivi Oon is ONE C 01 >; vvhereUn* submit thywlf unto Him’ ftutf 
U»r good tiding-, unto the Humble:— 

Unto thpye w host* htw-rts# when God h QKdutipnud, tjfjmblo tberc it:—.md 
imto Sh e that patimil bear wiat beAUeth them and .ouwrye yt ■ r, and 
*;pciid in aims of that VfJa have providerl them with. 

And the victims have YVk ma le unto y<>: usordmittic<a'{. of God. From 
i'hi.tu yc m&ivc benefit. ComnKunon’tc therefore tin uac of God over 
s horn utb i*y tji,and Imposed in a lino, an i when they fall shun upon Muir 
siues, .cat thereof, ami give unto 1 'the Foot hath.'to hint that is silm f and him 
that beggethu Tims lave Wjs given, thee dominion over then: tinu yo way 
be, thayJtftiJ. 

r l heir Flesh in not accepted of God. tor ye*. t!» ir BU. »d: but you.” Piety 
i* accepted of Hiin.§ 

IV w and simple as the positive rwoeepte of M&hopiet up to mu • tv r. re. 
this.. tinv>, tlma appear, the/ had wrought a marvelloja uud a ££#*;?of 
mighty work, Never, a luce. the. d%a whe^pr^tiye C^rifdiauity 

aUrtk*d the world from its sleep and wng- t a coital '«mbtP with 
Heathenism, had men seen tlm like arousing of spirf.uaJ hie,—- 
the like f.utb that* miilterec' sacrifice and tool: joyfullv the sjHjjlinp 
of Lpx>ds for cow-ctoncie ntike, 

From time beyond iiiOdotv, Mecca end Uie whole Peamsuia Vr vir ^ 

. . , k , . imu ? i»Ut 

h id l-ecu steorw'd n spiritual torpor, I no sWufc ana n*;utnent of M*e4**-i 

_ _ 4 - ^ 1 _ ^Atmk. 

* Hitts, or Offerings; huv from what follows, V’u.tha^ would 

tfeem to b-i hove w .ynt. 

f The word sigaifics Cbmiht otfcmnnisaotitles, oii 

w* 

t Or l|«L It U the earav word a* Wvrcv • ,> Wt» 

| AV?s rren. 40. 
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influences of^ntlniHin* Christianity, or Philosophy * upon. ibo Arab 
M'.ind., had been but m the mtfiinp; iiere an Itynu of the surfed of 
a quiet bi m^dl tfumuwl ztilliaul moii onhss bplovr* The people 
\/e£Q smd* hi mperstit u r cruelty, pud vice it was > edmiaon 
prac ice for the 1 Meet a* n to marry. Mf* father 1 ;* ■wi.dov s inherited 
its property with the rm of the optofc\* Pride ajid poverty bad 
iut.raduowVuuiong them, ns it ias among tint fibulas, the crime 
of female irAnticide-t TbeiritoJiguvit counted in gross, idolatry, 
and their litith wa; i/vlbor the dark *uper^i:ticmH_dread of unseen 
bein^u whose goodwill they flight to .propitiate, ta avert- 
their displeasure, than the belied in ant over .fTovklmcc. 

The Life to cat tie and .UofcribU'iod of goo*] and ejrJl \ ere, a> 
motives of i&ctJoft) practically unknown. 

Thirteen years before, the Hegira, Meet a lay lifeless in this 
debused state. Whaf. a change l»nd thnim thirteen, y.vcs now pro- 


duop-1! A band of swrai Vnndn i persons had t, peeved idolatry, 
adopted vso viiip r f tho oiu great God, ond mr : ende ed them¬ 
selves implicitly to the guidance of what they believed ft revela¬ 
tion from' 1 iimspraying to <he Almighty with'frequency it$d 
fervour,, ldolcmg /or pwhn through His, m ••*;yy arid .‘driving 
to ; >Uow after good Avoids, alms-giving, chastity,. and justice. 
They now lived under a coqstam srr.se of the Omnipotent power 
of God, and of His •nvovulunGvl o we ver the ivtiirt M -t, of their 


concerns. In all the gifts of nature, in every relath);.. of i\te > At 
each turn of their album individual of public, they sfev His juaw\ 
And, above all, tho new rpiritnai existence in which they joyed 
and gloried, war r^rarded as the ri.mk 'nf His especial grace; 
while the nnludief of their blinded feliov -rirnierls was the harden¬ 


ing stamp of His pr^e&iijterl reprobadoti. Mahomet \v$>.s the 
Miniate* of .life to tin ng—tho source.under God of tb Ar iicw-bdrn 
hopes; and to him tb? 1 )-''yielded .r titling npHcit siibn.isaion. 


* JSfee un instance t f rhi^ practice (''vrmb fan)leftriori ri b not i ' tench ns 
a dimed among tie \ Vcmited,y* (l Cor, v. i) related above in note { pi 5*2 of 
chib'. ti. 

f This custom Muhmoet rtriogcndy pioscrU^d, '(^utrn vi. 137 , He. tCl)j 
and it dusftpjttaied with. the progress of Islam. 






IS m 'shorfc a. ptuiodj Mecca had, fr»»?a this wonderful mtmv Their »ncrirf<*« 
mont, l> -en rent; kite two faot;uirt ; whion, \mmiudful of tin old of homa ^' M "' 
land-marks of tribe ami'family, wore arrayed '.n ctaad'y cpptfsi* 
tion v nt against (ho other. Tbe Udifevors bore porsnentSon with 
a patient and a thlewmt ■■ spirit. Ai d, though 4 was their wis 

lean c<) to do, the crocljt of a pa^fiauittidtts forb^Ancfe miy 
l*i iioeiy acooVd^d- to them. One hundred men and ^onnui, 
rather thin abjure the precious faitb, had abmdoimd theirh ones, 
and- sought refuse. tffl the spa should he overpast, in Abys- 
siniati ' xih. A i l now ; again, even larger number, with 
Prophc 1 IdmsobV emigrated from thtfir foadJy-loyud city* with 
its sabred tvrnaplo,—to> $Hah tin -holiest ppot, on earth,—and tied 
to Medina. There the siiaa Wv^der-working eham*imd, ’within 
two or three years, prepared for thorn a brotherhood ready to 
defend the Prophet, mid his follow^ with d -ir blood. Jewish 
truth bad long sounded in the ears of tlie men of Medhm; hut tf 
w.v not till they.heard ib sptnt stirring strains of the Arubinri 
prophet, that they too Vwoko from tiieii slumber, mid sprung 
suddenly iuto a now ado! tamest life. 

The virtues of'his people shall pow be described m the words p^niption of 

of himself;— SgSSST* * 

Thesijrvtaits of the Jdhreiftil urfShcy tbur walk,upon th« «at b softly; and, 
when..the imuvaat ftyfcilk unto rhevu, day rq.ly Pi.a'<j»! 

They that spend tae night worshipping their Lord, prostrate and 
^binding;;- ■ 

Ai«:i thi*t.. say*- our 1/irtll tarn n way frriib n#thc torment of Bell; 

Verily. From the torment, thewt uierp io no rdxmn. Sarojy it, is an evil 
abode rnifi r< sting-plfieol 

ffh'.ftfc iha* when they spend are neither profuse nor nig,.v fly, but take 
a middle course ~ 

Thm that, invoke not with Cod any oO;/>r God; and slay nor a tout dint 
Qod bath forbidden, otherwise fhau by right; and f.onjnrit riot frcmiicwitfeai 
(For ha who floeth ‘hat U invoked in Sin, — 

His tf'rtueni Ahull be doubled unto bin’ in the day of judgment: therein 
ignomiuloufly sJuJJj he remain for ever, 

.Exempting liiut that shall &»eu\ and believe and port rrn righteous works; 

Hi fortheii>.Gods%T ch ige their evil things info good things; end/Jot! is 
lot-giving find meirifuL 

And wha vwt repejte h ami dOeth good works, verily, he furneth unto 
Cod with f trim ropentunee,)* .' 
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27 2 ChaMity, Polygamy, and Pmree. [chat . 

T hi y who te ■><: not witnc- < «... tlar which is thlse; and wb$u 0oy puss' by 
vain spun* Sfejioy pn*a it by with dignity . 

* They vim, Mion witmom»!\ccl by tlie Ro-olatimis of the T-ofij, dumipcn 

hill not ikovit t , jt'd* uf • ru? blind;..- 

Who 8m, “ On, <*nr i ovd. brant us of c? %i v os and «.Irik iron such as 
shall l»c v ixnribri unto i:e, ,uul muko n$ ©.\nropb* u-vfco the pious f’ 
ThcaoahsiUbc rewarded wita lofty iunnsiortfe (it, J.VfltKso), for that the? per¬ 
severed! tnid t>n*y di/ilibeuccosted therein nHii V/fcleoino mm $ahupr*ni:—- 
Fop over there* fair Abode and .Resting-pis n! 

When I spenl:, however, whit praise of Ihc vlrltr&.of the early 
Mu v--ill mans, it iy o&ty in autipatison. with the state ant] habits 
•cl* tVi >ir h- athen couritnryjnen, Ncdthor ,their" teiiets rvor fhe.tr 
pi.iinice will in a ty respect hoar to come in oom|*T,Mon with 
Chri.di;«j ; oi even With Jewish, morality. {'his is plentifully 
iiluMrated by the not!ml w<irk?ug of the ^p\m.whon, 'shortly 
aiior.ai Medina, it had ;u free field-for natural development. 

For iwitmctyvfr call the Moslems chaste bee an ??*■ they abstained 
from indiacrimitmto pr ofUg&cy, Mil kept w-jfolly within the 
bound- prescribe- 1 as licit by their prophet. Tbit: those bounds, 
boddea the ubooiKfc freedom of divorce and change of to we#, ad- 
mifeiod an illimitable Heeie of cohabittuth with ° all that the 
right hand of the belkver might possess, 1 ' or in • .other worth, 
with uny possible number of damsels ho might choose to pur¬ 
chase, to receive in gift, or thin capt ; ve in -war. 

The facility of divorce at, ibis period, (when \cn the easy 
cheek of three intetvmvig tntmths before Clio rtv-rimrmgc oi the 
divorced jfeimde was not, imposed,) may be illustrated by tie 
following. itieidcut. AM al KaluuSn, sop of Awf* chills first 
reaui&g Medina, Wiw lodged by Ski roa of Jiabi, a Medina 
convert to whom Mahomet had united him in brotherhood.* 
A they sai. at meat Slid thus addressed his guest:— a My Mothc. ! 

I have abundance o: wealth; I• wilt divide with thee a portion 
th roof. And beJiold my two urns! f hoof'd .which of them 
tlion likost best, and 1 will divorce her that thou maytake 
her to thyself to WitV r And Aixl hi Kahm&n replied;— w The 



* This refers to iho nriraij^omei-f, ratuM by Mahomet on bis first rvsidhiiig 
Medina, according to which en h emigrant was |nc<in% jobied in riche 
brotherhAorl orith *orrc one of the MOfUnn converts. 
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<*f gk^a^f^e .ten of a daT - stone.’’ w - . r 

wi'V a g*w.f? * huh rtl Wddidiy p ( .. 2021 *0.% 2 '2. 

'fir .*bov • in intended \>: liid trivtitioaifi, ? to jiidstrai i 
al Rnhm&n V mb i*c ftadfijM Molina, as oontiasmd with Un 
! by him. “ At huf death ■ »*?, le'l gold in nodi 

1 1 1 aple^ hand* bHl; Ha ha^ 1,000 

> had is-uc by tdxtfien wc , besides 
r Onijulihu i. One. ol* iHo.iors v Vtu TaTnlyJhrr, tilodntif'Uun of 
chieftain, whom bo ntarricd a? Mahmet’h bidding) and .ho> 
i to him Abdallah (Abu tfalmcv) the famous irvlitixnhit. As o to of )m 
«»4J ,w*kiowjiinh(>rif 4a,0o.oio dinars. 

AIm! mi Miami. w. . mufrio v, Mahomet sat? o hi n *• 01 aon of Av.f* 
ii% the a a,it aniingat th« t»ch,w*d Ui«>u. shale, not enter t‘ara<fe bur with 
tv: mgSt ttltY. J .rmi theatre to 8h# . hat lie umy looseu shy sttijw." 

ad ho dopuAwl by M.wu>fsmt , s mitfoc; to £U« *.* ,>y «1» his property. But 
■ prophet m nt tfr him* apaiw, and ’talci hint M GabridV deahv than it 

it .-Jh ho a 1 »r-*ris nu»’ », ■.•fid xZ*>. '•> »• v.. ; • ..; ’ imie :vr’ . .< . * 

i*> b ; erw;f . : ••: .«.',• *•,'•! c.;u n. r . ■ •tc I k.ihc, Hod r :■>>■: ■. -.vi t. 

■v. •*'<: «lth of the chief Lwlirvof &ri frlrnu. Thcuc forcibly illnatfnte ifr 
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Puraild with tin rm of Chmtihdo{ IVkai 

, jfxvr.ag fbiV periods tl:a;>} indicate'! n* j»os?»i :>l«s lor <$< ropamon, 
pehseoutk; and ivfo rtan wi re tb* iate. of hotn. But the thirteen 
yoki*#’ exiinisu y Of kuahoroet had brought abohr u far ^renter 
e§ng$t-rh., cxtnvrm' eye) lh -.a tho whole tif ;inv oi Cl\riv 
The ape ties tie! at tlv firsthand of danger; aiid, however ih*ep 
ilie ianV r vy rk may jhflive ^Jen m 'he 500 ky v/hern our Lord 
iv;^ seen, it hud pivduced^^'.yct? bii'IHHe outward a-. siou. 
There whs- rimonoid them no Rp« ntaunou^ cpnltlni^'ot theii he(n<2^> 
nor emigmt’oi;"by hundreds, nob t-aily 

i ■ 

f,ireign city .«• dirfewd the prophet with their bipod. 

This }/niai<ily owinp to the fact that (An intimity did'not, ?us 
a fully dove! o' ed system, bc<dt\ to assert its claims till .‘dor the' 
personal ministry of Ohr sr had o^sed. His lite wa^iu iacc it& 
preparation, Lit death It* kw-^ane. T&lmn, on thi contrary, 
formed a comrh te and an m^vt >idvo Faith Iron; the date of the 
assumption by Mahom t of his pubic miuisrry. 1° make the 
coiiTparisu therefore, i' r ml hetwe 1 ^ the early effect-' »i Chris¬ 
tianity and of Islam, tho out pouring’of the Holy Ghost at IVuto 
V^st must he kojt«mi as parallel with the leaning >f the 
mtxvi' y of Mnhoract. StAnd,^ this view, Christianity, vriU not 
yield to Islam in the mpicflty of its first fpvead, or in he 
devotion of its early * fcilowdrs. 

Kim confining, fin- the motrteti^ our ^mparisot to the Hies 
ol Jesus and of Mahomet, adverteim 3 m .is d he had it. the diilbier f 
$U\U of the tv o people among whom respectively they mmistond 

Teens amongst the -lews, whose law he Came, rr; to dcstv v 
hut to fulfil, and in whoso cw.Vr lifi. tLorufatss there 
xnarlrel ol.::) , 0 to >X) cflfeotedr—Mahomet amongst a n doll of. 
k’niatos sunk it dark*vds:-i and vice, whose whole sys m mu t 
be ov. vthrnc I, and from U 10 ? midst < w horn cor vert . to t^hilu 
;oiy 'tM}nsi,stency whatever, rmis go with a bold mid dia- 
tinctiv s f* pa ration • 

There was, -' 00 , a malerial diAbrewc - of aiiu and u>a<ihing. 
The spiritual system of .Tesu ; wjcv esviCiahy mcom)'ahble with 
worldly means and m -tim. .tlh* people, </. o- thonirh m th • 
world, were to be not ‘‘ of ife woridk’ Al ovOrv etttp, he. fheck* d 






t hu Jewish notion of an uarfchiy Messiah'- reiau That bin fol- 
lo'vi i* fiivujf have mado him a king, o l,i 4 eitisoru of atiorlier 
eotimry been myited tv receive Mxu and support hi$ ojpsn hjf» 
arms, would UnVv; a':, dirfc^variane# with -ho whole spirit 
ami jxrinciple^ of -hux$. Ip tfari vpir^naiity of .aim and 
agency, to. the enter «o;oh;$ton..t>f o. ».nhiy aids, that, phi? ly'U 
to piwjduca the difem ••'■■'• m ajijje.wmt prugrCf?.-.., 

The pri.tritflek of JJal&cu v were v tteriyr ,<ii verse, ills mu oi f< w**- 

the toleration of Ha Mwoan opponents us present. vrpWim'$:> oid.y, 5Er "v mSm* t 
While pafcieno^ lor wA#f was luertleated by God, on Mahomet 
and his foiJtwXrs, ilia figure all breathed cf Kvtpige and ylotory^ 

It is true Ihuc y hi the Com*, the i.QKtriimcnt« a,* 1 yet L*y hid,--• 
known to God alone* lint not. the has were the enemies, of 
he prophet to be overthrown ^perish; and that, with a 
it Serial destruction, fil .• the Tiuod. at"! the fk mo.. f Spdoj.i 
md Gomorrlut. Human Agauey was moreover diligently nought 
alter. Tlie tribes m they catnc vy V' the y<i\r)y .mluji-utics of 
Mecca, were on.* by om caflVasfrefl and j^hor’.od to rally rou.ul 
“ 7.hr can,si. of God and flit prophet)? 1 the chiefs of '’Ay if >v»ro : 

..f 4 jmj>ti§d by rfu3 prospei at aovereivafy war the rival City and 
Temple; and, a! Iaat, ivheu ail uea or nfd was despair»»d the 
convert: of Median were bound iy&iui oath of fealty - to defend 
(lu Prophet w ith the same, weapons and the same devotion a? 
hoy did their wives and children. 

It was easy to .be foreseen dial, cn the first me of oppo»icion, p r o<v-.v of » - 
Armud and xvprftvrc, with all the attractive* uccompani. writs 
i ronye ami predatory raids*, would divide the 'struggle. And 
the prospect of this }iad, even before the Hegira, ; .n marvellous 
effeefe upon the phpder-Joa^i)^ Arabs. 

It war, l believe. wi:li the full aatfcipaUon of such a ttmuglc Tu$r*wii cr 
(lor he vas not long at Medina* before taking tno mHtMrve,) th-4 ^iuitr•:•»•.;•- 
Mahomet, alarmed b) thv council of the Co^deh, lb : hittrseli in o. r .V nitjr; 
the cave ond fled from Memo Compare with tlilf if indeed 
the*o be any common ground of comparison, tire peaceful and 
sublime *<omity vhh .which dosua yulroly aw idled t.be diabolical 
Tmushmatior^ y&. the Jewish couucJ. And opntrast with the 
irWpyd about to be unsheathed by ^ahoii et. the grvnd pmvoplo. 

* *S $y.% •' -'^y, A •,> M 1 ' 1 | r „. jZJtk ® 

1 ft o •' iW- *'m ‘dr ' ■ ■¥&?% #■: -• xd ' • >;•• r b;'. 












Rdatioiu of Islam to Chru'dlaw'if, 
* } *■ 



ext :idetl notices of (;hc rui'ratire or doctrines of 
111.: (.losjkd :>re few, and -scatteredso few, indeed, 
that it vHl be poesib'C (and .i doubt rujt it will 
jiv<> re uuerqstiiig,) to enuriierah tberti till. 


KarHffl.tiii .1 Tile follow iJig, v ideli ig t® : i'ullfcflr • and the 
i Mitt*. Qo«p«i carl jest, a&ta&ii of tie Gospel history, wup pro¬ 
duced by Mahomet shortly idior bis journey to 
Tiiy.il iVoro'- i to .subject'tbe-Snm is entitled Mabt 
(M tryam), c ud,opens■ thus;-- 


A Commemoration. .oytjn- jmxrfrp f tpb, Lord unto His servant 
Zachamah;—^ 

Wien hip called upoj) Uls Lurd with a Secret invocation.., 
fie tf#id,w-Oh Lori1 m for me, i/:*y hones* are decrepit, and 
my head white with law hair 
Vtid 1 harm »evnr.prayed unto Thee. Oh L< i i! unheard* 

\crily, 1 f {:ir ri>y kinsmen after me; and my Wiffris barren. 
^Vhrrefurt* grain uiro me from thyself a successor p 


* Xur.-itW parallel p& sago In. Sura iii. fl$. t the 

f xpivf-iuu is o ^ J or ojqniny. Geroefc would ce nsnue the 
passage as the prayer of Zacharies tor an heir goo^uHv ; \nd not 
from, his <wn body', -of v/bich from the opening of his prayer it 
peeina le had do mpock 1 * ion. He goes so. fax as to nay that the 
prayer aJhiiles probnhly t, t .ho /narni^o of Mary 44 his ward,” o; 
“ daughter/’ (Pflegofcochter), whose, child tiercel nasuino: 
(hut jseesmngljt on very iumfficient grounds) would bo the heir 
of Zm chariop. Christoforffy p. 2d. 1 very Ytrucu doubt this 

explan ation, and would take dm cotimo: sense of <OjJ/—*• & 
offspring to ZacfoimAs iuinseif.” It is true th it this im -Ives an 
apparent contra diction, hut the Corpn is not ^markable for its 
consistent*}', and the Mussulman commentators th *tnse*ves do not 
staixd on this dfrfitmlty. Aid al-Cfklir, tlk IJnlu ti amlator of the 
'tomtXy holds that Za bariue pray xi “in secret,” WtCaus: , at his 
..dvuiic* ' nge, to' have prayed pjhndrior off'-..wing would have 
? i tt»iected bint to ridicule! 







'>'itr 7 he lUsfir<i us.m the Coran. 27' 

Wlw *1W1 be my heir, and an heir of the family of Jacob; nd 
’uaIo' him. Oh Lord 1 wj» pleasing. 

O'. ZAai.vM.vi ! W* hri-ig ii.ee £<x*l ti.li.ufr) of; . kwa, whoso 
nattn* feb/Bi jk* J<vj.v ; 

^ r e have not mad any to,be called thereby bpfoi .* 

Uv 1 O ' LrA! whence shall-blunv'b, a m" out.'mo. 

v'inec my Wife' h barren, andl b uy have reach, i t&‘ 
irubv ulity ofijojl'd age ? 

He said;—So shall it he, Tima ouith ly J^d,...jtjs «, ?v 
'Hit . me; for v adlyl created tlwe lierctofirc w},. (!i -l, 
wadt nothing* .... 

He said;—Lord! mflko \U> ,ne n sign. Ifo .^Kl^Th's is 
thy Bgn; thou »ha!t not v u; tmto auy f for time 
nighurf; though sound i u 

And he wenfcihrth wfcvln peopio fvqhi iha duimher, awl he 
motioned unfo them ihui they shmild praise God in thu 
morn mg and ,ev &nh 

' >h John ’ fake the Bookf ‘with p$wer; Wl W? gav- Ttim * 
Wisdom, ua a child, 

Aad covripission from Us, and Kutiy; mid be virfw, 
•md dutiful tfato his parent- he wa.; not o\erbearin 
nor robidlious. 

1 tau&j lx; • n him (he day he wag bn, ami th day he shall 
di', and the day he shall he raked to liik ! 

" - ' • tiie B, ,. ; ; , M..a y, whefc she with, 

dmw from ’:ier pc, >pb i ■.«> an caieru p «•: 

And f«.,k a curtain Withal, to hide herself fr. uu them. 

And Wfc sent unto her Our Smir, and bo -appeared nil!* bur 
a perfect man. 

• 'Ih .Said| I stole lofhgo in the HWcbut from thee, IF thou 
Arrest God l 

■ Kvtdeniiy ba**d on Jj^ke i. fli. 

t Compare $i iLL 41.. fn the Gospel, j. go, ii# 

dumhacss oontinu^ until ;itW the birth of John. 

£ iThai : iy ^ Book or .tiie Old fitment, The V 
to be «pok% by GMIiinmdf 
K ^ nl. in the Coran. 







77, ■ Gr.spsl m<»y *■ noticed i,% </<« Cwm. [ttti*. 

■ '■ 

l may mVe-tinto U.c« a virtwus »■'»■* 

She . low shtv! 1 there bo to m<'« ««>i ™ a man with 

Mitt touched m», anil! M wt unchaste. 

: ,o ihall it he. That sari, vey ttfrd;-*U 1 •«* 

with Me: and WS shall make 1 ala * *gn nnto maakmd. 
and a mercy ftotrt os, for it is * wM|decree'!.' 

37')vwW‘ »** S P«^ # W5n £ t,> 

prove Mahomet's aoctril.o to haW heel, that «« ** * 

'vhioh irivps .he Shadow of a cohier to this idea is t.ie one m »ie 

, Tirtnom Son.* Bat fro « » frolM M (»"'* “• " 
a vuttviu 95^ be laid upon Afe words- 

Thefol^win'» hi the account ihet$ g»»«»t “When the Angels and, 

,»**rr ' Vsn7»/ God jfrA tfc« good-Ww of tl.c \\ ore> <m,a 
; *“£ S , £MOttVfr t* * .».C Sba« 

v..ii there t* a son note uuyniid.no tuatt oath touch'd tin. • 

W, J! 

:' , i ! ■ 1 ','• 

t v question of Maw as to f&w this should be : sc-ng tnat^ » > 
knere rot a man” (Lnltjp i. U), ml the rei>ly of Onbnci that A 
H'ould 4 hv the Almighty power of God, mtA* 
any Lh 4&»g as that started by Gcv.H-kt and ahovt nai 
•Maheme. simply adoi'-toJ Gospel ■ story c it was W&A* 
him even t\> -verhii coincidence. . 

ft i* farther A from the V ht< ^ rcpeattvliy ^ 

Whom w. breathed Of On* SpWl,” that Muhornet 
immt milatc and *upcma<«wl cone ptujn Oi J«m * • 

., 1 ; , n ,' I cvt. 33; the «• rmor revealed « Mecca, tilt 

Meiin-i. 

tv. ,*«*» vr> > -jb M * “ r r*7 

,. »™M«BioViy. «& «»««» tta i.ufc « l.a ak 

tltt <«y is'utterly gi ouWffrw. 







<§fc 

v *.;i The Gospel Hisfory w!mtiwU m Coras, :-;hl 

A»r Hh, c<pMbr*l Jiim, uml wUl dWw vd'h him ( )ithe wnmb) 
auto a <iipMid place. 

.Ai d the p.'iius of iaVv T i came upon her by t*«■ tru ;\k of •* palm 
fcxe^f, -v ‘'J 

SI * mil,—(lipt. I had die i befofe*' thia, :Si& >..*ean for¬ 
go;, fen, out c f min 11 

Aud^hore cried 0$# from beW her;- ~£ rievc not thou! v. : 

tlij L <ml h ( Avidod beneath Ciw ■■. fountain:—* 

And nhake unto Acu the r- ot of tho Palm tor r ; it nil! drop 
upon thee ti}* dates, ready i-lucked. 

WTtotofor# eat mid drink, arid lx; cctof etoi; and if thou : ;ee*d. 
uny man, ;; 'rC ' 

—Verily l have vowed unto the Mereihil a fo*t, and I mil 
hot jpoHk to my mi tbiK day. 

And she cairn* with tW, child xi <»hi - people, carrying him; 
they said,*—Oh Motal Verily thou Ju^t done a 
strange tiling: 

Oli Si ter o r A.mon If thy fat!. ,vn. not an evil m m, nor was 
thy mother unchaste. 


| ' Gerock (p. 37), s it, appears to mo quite gratuitously, turn? 

those W(» *« Is ofaxaturai. augutsh mtq i proof of ids. doctrine . to 
the paternity of Jesus. 

t in Sura iii. 33, she is Hk« vise called the dauyhtei- of ImbJin: 
.md it is therefore eoTielutkd by some that Mahomet confounded 
Ahry (Maryana) with t|e firmer of M^ses. 'fit** confusion, of 
naiiios is tiro more tvmpicions, as it is not favoured by Christian 
authority of any ascription,--tb n traditional names of Mary'* 
parents being Joachim and Anna. 

Gkiroek exam)- nts ihift idfea av some lohgOj7p. 21), showing that 
Tin r«n jg ru vcr uaxned in Coran as the father of Sfcgoj, nor 
Al.iry \?Jary*m) a* Lis sister, and that. Mahomet is seen eh-wherv 
to he wed awab* of the interval between Jfgti* and Moses The 
, itter facs cannot, of course, bo doubted. Mahomet cot, hi tt<rver 
' ivo imagined that Alary, the Jbother of Jesua, w& th'i:p8far of. 
Mtifas an ! Aarmi. But t is >;liii extremeh probable that the 
eoatusi* ri of tfti* lui^-iMmiimclatnre originate! in the notions of 
' OL. n o a 







The Gospel History c» noticed in 'he Coran. , at.»r- 
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And she pointed tr> tte child. They eaicf— Ifo*. <ihaU wo 
speak with fyuti that i an i'aff&it in t! .0 orrdlt ^ * 

Ho (the child) l am the VAt-vant of God; He hath 

given W‘ the Boole, and made. me .. Prophet; 

And made .me blea$e<J L' may be.' and; hath dbm~ 

nuttii&l im (to ohsemi) Prayer and Almsgiving while l 
remain. ;dire; ' 

And ma le me dutiful to my mother, and m overbeanag nor 
wretched;— 

IV4co be «:u me tin day t was 'b'>ru, and the day I shall di'\ 
and the day I si mil ho raised alive! 

This is feus, the Word of truth,t c<>ncc-mtng whom they are 
indoubt, 

ft is not tor God to take uftb - Hrn 1 n Son.—Glory he to Bhn I 
When He hath decreed a matter, He only .saith ubio. it, at, 
and h shall bo.f 


Om- othw Thorc i» bur, one other detailed account of the 

donated 



Jewi&h informants. amongst whom the. only notorious Mary 
(iisayam) was the daughter of Imran, and &i.atcic of Moses; and 
H0 would oifdiiiariiy give the name of Maryam those acodm* 
f»nuituents.; that is, they would speak of u Mary the daughter of 
Imriin.” Mali mot adopted the ph.ru - ■ology (for his in! <rmaets 
were utaiuly, if not solely, dam.) probably through inad eHenee 
and without poreemng the anachronism it involved. 

* The tradition dlmt Jesus spoke in his cradle is referred to tu 
the Q(teJ$ of lit irtfmvy, chop. L u Invei.imm h,. bbro Joseph; 
Ifonfificte, qui visit tempore Chmti, Jeauui loeutuui use. et 
piidem cthn in : . ot^nis jaceret, dixissocp;*, xnatii snat? M;uriae. Ego, 
quern pepoiri-ti, sued Jesus films fki, wrlmm, qu- o admodum 
;uratmci$vk tibi .angolus, Gabriel, misitquo me pater i%u^ ad 
saJunmi mundi. ’ See G /&, p, 17. 

f The Wanl of Truth concerning whom; ' or> i( 4 tru* "inying, 
mir ^mg ihkhf&v. The original,— L t<J\ J4—is susceptible 

rf beth CODStlilCtieri;^ 
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f'a,rt:/i:i/lam of the Life 6f ..fans. 
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birt h of Jesus in the Goranj* awl (hat .-was delivered miouait f 
a few y<;}n'-i boforn the death of Mahomet,, oii the c ' u?1 *"' 
orxa&on of an embassy to Medina from the Chrbfian 
tube of !Najvaib diy shiguJsu- particulars of whiJi 
will be allude (x> bek^v. 

01' the Life of Christ, the stator: ants nr6 un~ 
accountably 'mca^fe, and mingled witlrihblo. It is jufetrcfurll-V' 
rani rk; bio that the parages in \v hi oh they occur 
belong solely to the propltatVlnter. years at Medina 
■ i.’he object of the Mission of Jesus to the Jews 
was to cpi/ii.t m 'heir ISeriottmep, to rabdiiy . and 
lighten,of the burdetu- of their Law, and to 
recall them to the true service of God. j- His 
in ironies are thus described:- 


m 




* *$ura lii. S3 51, This passage ecptanis m much dctul iho 
birth of\hny, mid Gerock baa fSraot La if scire approx! i(h 


to the Apocryphal Oospel 

T,' M&vy’« paretd' i (leyottsi bur whife in the womb to the 'Divine 
e w i, SiL t. m. 5 compand with Biking, dr \ati . 'iariw: 

Vov 'nun tarndi (tijns p&n'riiety m forte Do.tut donum m 
sSbolt-m, earn m pomlm iemtid p^hei|>afaro$." #. C*od fmpplkd 
her superiiaturujly with (hill) ‘bod; Cnf Protn . /«<&/#♦ bit. 8,--- 
Kai Xotfijhiu &yy£Kvt\ .. Mist Natii\ M.ar, el 

mfmU, Sitin'. exa. qufcw do manu imgoli accip'oha $&<:. 

b. The of Mary caht arrows (loth) for het* charge, Sura 

in. 44: comp^ed vrlth Ev. Natfv- Mar, cap. 6-6; Prolev, Jacob* 
rp. 8-h. G-r•■■■'}:, p. 30. 

I have rejected below the notion that Mahomet had access to 
the Apocryphal Goy^els. Btift the wiacid&cva hero hotlo^ci point 
U* ^cmatbing coi.mtih between those Gospis and tlie souir# 
wta&tcn .tfafomei derived hi* information. The. fioutvic war, i 
beivys, the conmou M^difcion of soiuh rn Syria-;, and the Apoc- 
ryjphal Got;**!? ojohabl} embodied rtmdh cf the arnufc tradition. 
i Sura hi. 0. 


,w. 
■ 
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■ >u a cemm flay shall-&<xl assemble Ills messengers, and 'say; 
‘What. reply ftp* * * § m-tdc auto* you? They shall say;— We know 
hot* verily ’Thou arts .ttrn Kcwor of secrets. 

fhen shall God f-.ftyOK Juajs ! Sou of Mary! *^ll to mind 
My grtoce upon thee? and updh thy Mp:n$m, whim i ,■ d 

thee with the Hoy Smar, that vhoU cdvralde^t up.-ak with men 
iu the cradle, aud i). mature \vh< u 1 taught thee ftie 

Sor/jufaro and Wisdom, auc the L&ivyjtfycl the Cospfd; *-ad4 whm 
thou fonned&S of day like unto the %ure of a third by in) per- 
mission, rnid thou" hk.wopfc thereupon and it became ?». Bin by 
rAy pc? mission;—and fcbou didst heal the Blind and the Leper 
by my permissionand when thou didst raise the Dead by my 
permission;* and when | holdback thiv Children of Israel from 
thee mm the time thou showedst unto them evident signs, and 
the'Unbelievers among them' said,^-Verily. this is noughts. bu 
* mattiMt sorcery. ■; i . '' 

And remember when l spake by inspiration f > the Aposttesjf 
saying,—Believe* oh Me* ajid m My Apostle. They ?mci r ~W'c 
believe; bear th ; wunors bat. we are Modeins.J 
When the ApotffcJ.v* tfud>---~Oh J.ks uB f Son of MLaut! is thy 
I /id able to cause a Table to descend upon us from Heaven? 
Ho said,—*3?tar Hod; if ye hr faithful The; ivaid,-—We desu o 
that we may oat tlicvefroui,. and that our hearts be set it ease, 
and that we may know that thou verily base spoken unto uw the 
truth,- aiui that we may be witnesses thereof. Then kpake Jesus, 
Son of Makt,—O h Hod, our Lord! send down unto ns a Table 
from Heaven, that it may be unto na n Feast, day,§ unto rha first 
of ns and unto the last of us, and a sign trpm These; and nourish 
tts, for Thhu art the best of Nouns)) era. And God said,—Verdy 

* r hc?e mirucios are again recapitulated i w &/ta hi. -lb, with 
Uur addition;—* And l will tell unto yotHvhat ye.eat., and what 
ye store in yonr houses," L\ u$ a proof of ids knowledge of the 
im tsihle 

f useiVohly of the Apostles 

+ i.e. th<% who have ^uryondered themselves un|o God. 

§ An Hed, or religions festival recurring periodically. 




vxi.] Particulars of the Life of Jkm; <m 

l xv II send it dovm unto v\m- ami ^hirpvx^ixrst Choi shill dis* 

1-el.ov, mr.ongo you: w.h , mil tor n -,«t him talk « .ortnenl 
wherewith I shall not torment ixny other, -eaiui.!. 

Lad •„ hen 3orl shad.say..Oh Jr- iff.. Sou o: 1 jfenri didst 

l^spe-vM-unm nuo^rfd sating, -Take me and M ,vi«e.h«r fi-r 
.two God, brides th-i .Uwu ? (,• shall aar,- -Glory he to TW' 

.t-xs not foi-.mo *:</**/ ‘.hut whieu.X ^Kr to be not the truth. 

' 1 fuu sw<i t>ml ’ v,,vii > ' Ifl0n - wouMeat have known it. Thou 
vt-Oich ia in me hut I know tu t that which i, h, 
he - very, Thou art the K.newer of »e<;; : jits. 1 fcpitlm not m.to 

Uiem uwnt but what Thonjiifcoxnraaudcsi, me, Wyfog.-hWonhip 
tod « my Lord and yam gtenfc And I •**, o.wdxoss ' a „, 0 then. 

.whilst 1 Oontitjuid r.rmngw them; and since Thou hast Utton 
“ ' an, y> S - K>il Thyself been their keeper, ft;,I Thoxfurt a 
y.■*'"** v ** r ^ 'fWB*. If ftm punish them, v tr .ly r% ur . 
i xy servants, nnd jf Thou l av® mercy upon them, verily Thou 
art fchc Glouiol', iit<j . Wtois! 

God will miawar —Thin * a day «n vr.M -h their trothfuluwa 

S ‘ U ' W P ,T ^'' ^ !e TJv y shall , G-mter* trtth rivulet* 

.flowing through ih.au, and I'eraaBn tbcr4rt : >r ever. Con L<j w.dl 
pleas.j.i with t)i, m, and they w-j^ca-ed with Him. . Tlmt s'.all 

a ! £wat' 0 . ' ■ ^ 

i ! ils affording iri the aii„< iontothc 

supernatural table that fleuc«;n<?e<l a V tu hafttren,' a r *** ,8,, ?t' R 
t V' .fjihle alhTsien r -tlH; cnly one traceable' ii the 
^ ,n ?’ an ?T- &> the LoirdV Supper. The’ tale Is 
probably founded on .some niisapprcdiended tradi¬ 
tion regarding “ the. 2aide of the Lord.’’f 

% 11$ to ciijd. * 

_ t T1w; F#f« f«wf« the Trtltiomats and Lumm.ab.toM him 
crejtM a hostel tmraculouw w sompanhuents to this fable;— di'iiut 
IVntu the trees of ParacKw; 'Bread: Meats; and *jrf) which, 
though hroxied. were still alive, rmd ibr the donveni&kce o .<* the 
gu^f-3 ibrew awf bonr^l 





Jo.M'ua not 
ermifiod, but 
rai^'l to 
Uuavfcn. 


Tbs Meccan# 
object, that 
JcsU i wju 

and yv jy u6t 
their jy<tttic.s 
also. 


b8f> Ptm\mtfaw of the fdfe . V 

To complete fk inidmbiy Tldicieiyt and garbled 
oullmv, it roiiMiLUs ortly to, ! * addod that *leai? 
escaped the maelunaiions ©t* the,. Jews, and "was 
taivan up alive’-to. hmv'-n. In,a passage ainued at 
Ilia Jewish eriuinies of Medina Mahomet'.$m8 op*, 
bvaids their ;i\>bellkms tbroiathera:. 

rr Atu 1 for their Hubei hi; autl for their having apok^i 
ts». iinnt Ma;y ?i j.'i-evioruj cafnunjy: and for their spying,— Verily 
v - haw killed tht MrdSiAJi, Jksuv, non of A(,wn, tj|e Amstlc of 
Gud. And they )cilIr>d him not, neither diu they cr -ify Win, 
but he was simulated (in the person of anotlujr) unto them. 
Aq.d.yeirily they that are at \armt\ce about him, are in doubt 
concerning him. Thwy have i v> lei ow’edge reg^vdiiig him, bin 
ibilow only a coujoct’iire. And they Idm not Oeitounly. 

But rod raised him up .unto Rirmolf; and God is-the < Ilctuoc^, 
the Wmts l And there is none of the. .People m the Book but 
shall behove in hii before hie detail, and in the day of Judgment 
he wilfbe a TV.it.uosa a their,.* 

In addvcsp'ng the idolatrous Mt ,oans, Mahomet 
appealed to the Ministry uj&l Jlovelations of Jesusj 
•md his'ria ction by his people, as he was wont to 
appeal to the history ol other Prophets, ibr an analogy 
to his own case, and in support of his Mission. His 
adversaries saw their opportunity and replied that, if 



The poor, the lame, and tho wretched, were invited to the fea>t, 
which lasted f >rty days. The vauitne a tutors probably 1 - confounded 
th<- r.urd s Suj>»er with the feedi,%- by -Jesus of the muMturles. 

* •Stmt iv. 105-158. * Thb people of the Bools,’* Lt. Jews as 

well is GLmtuus. Tin purport off this last verse is • obscure. 
It probably implies taut the death. of Chdsh will take plikc txsfore 
the Day; tnd fiat the Jet vtf vii] then be forced :-•> 

believe in Him. 
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who hppOiircw m hm;mm form, was worapped 
by hi.s iolloAvet^,rthe^e cor Id be- not hing al^nrd (m 
ae world iri>;i^t) in their prayi: ig i•.iiro’agh imrig&s y— 
tfcet.) epiw^'i'toh’.os of heavenly powers,--to God. 

They exckitacwi "vith delight ifttal thus hiS.whole 
ftcguimuiJ fell to fch.0 grOanrl;. -- 

And when. JC.SUS* Swrt of Maf v, Win proy.^d .■.;* .».»: « x mple, M«<, „.* i 

iu. thy popple ■'dried ulottd, ' v f- ^ [ ' A \ ( 

ArJ the}* m&, WJmt. Ave our own Gode the b&t, or he? a$crvu/it 1 
'.iWf-y haw propel tlita unto t\m only ay a <mi*c of dtep.ut”; 

Tttigihay are a confc<mtiout podple I 

Verily 'iu was no otter r»v<*n ,a servant, to whom WjMrme 
gracious, and Wjp made him an example liaEb tk 
Children of' Israel:—- 

\ ( \ od if We pleased Wii: could rnfvke from ambugat yourselves 
tr^iK'oeed you upon earth:)' 

ArJ. v» riiy he shall be foi a sign «.f hue last bout. W here for 
doubt r\oi. thereof and follow me; fet? the right way. 

And let not Satanttstnici y on. for be is your manifest Enemy.* 

This -was'- in £u:t the only positionwhich, at. the ir L *« 
present, ad v &rtced pei-jod <>f his Mission., Mahomet!!* 
could consistently fall W,k upon; and it w«*. ever' 1 "' r,i ” il> ' 
ear f‘u '.ly' main <m tied. Some itms of vcr*:ra- 
,ion, iu use among Christiana,' arc indeed applied 
to Jestta, as “ the Word of Cody’ and “ His Srnar 
which lie breathed into Mary/’f Bu|,.the Divine 
* &'ira xitu. 5f.i~0O. 

t So Stmt. iv. 3 69. • u His Wotu>, - bich r. pla c&dtih Mary, 
u Spirit from Ifiui.' John was to hear w ■* the 

W»*«/>«from Gotlf JSu.n iiL .’>9. A t the .inruinciailon, the Virgin 
in chiis fuidn ssodj— t* Oh Mary I i b;df giveth the* good tidings oJ 
Tm Womiroh Himself,—4e Mesmak feus,” &c. Sura iJdO. 
u W: bathed hip* bur of Out Smv” Ixvi. 13 ; xxi, <t l. 
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rSorwhip was sieiHisiiy denied. The worship of 
Jeans by the Christians '.yds placed in the same 
. ah’gory •< •' the supposed worship of Tri.ru by the 
Jews.;*-and, .u one ptace, the doctrine of the Trinity 
13 tr.qires'fly reprobated,. It is tv Medina Sura jS«— 

• Ye People of the Ityoh! Commit not. tTtrv.-uf 
region; and sp tk; not of God. aught bid* iH* truth Sion \yn)y 
the Modsiah, Ji Sou of Matt, is m a J ostle of .God, and His 
VJWiD which he j taoo< r ia Mary, iuid u. Spirit ftr*J I Jim, Where¬ 
fore belik e : m ' >cd, unci in the Apostles; and say not, There are 
i’sniK. ttefnbu* it mil be well for you Torily tin. lorcl is 
on God. Glory be to mm I far be it. from Him, that there 
shoo ill be to Him a Son. To Him Wongeth whatsoever k in 
d o Heavens tind iu ihe Earth; tjC&d He is a sufficient Patron. 

The M siai* dtoffiietln not. to’-lx; a Su rant of.God: neither the- 
Cherub .in that draw nigh uuto Hirn.f 

It may well be doubted whether*' Mahomet evet 
understood .he real doetrmea of Ckristiaiutv. The 
few pas§. ug obligations regarding our Faith to 
be ; the Cornu, commence at a -perk d -when 

las system was already, ira great matured; 
an^Lthey seem founded upon iuibrmatiou not only 
deficient but deceptive. The whole qf his Historical 
know ledge J (for whatever lie know it was his 

* Sura ix. frl. > 

t S' v iv. 16 M? 0 . ; jl 

| ..The only trace pf acquaint,-.; ice with the period enhs^qiiMt 
to the aeebpsion, iixA the spread * of Chnsfiority, is the stety of 
the three Apo* lies (>oo of whota is supposed to have b**n Simon 
Peter, ) who went. V 0 ami of one of their converts thore 

who rmfleml martyrdom. Surat $xxvi. 18-2& 

The story of the wen Sleepers, ,* rho t umbered.SOU w cs. and 
then arose <:-« find the idclatrom world Christaaniml, can hardly 










Luefianst wo liavc it to Ibo utterlv 
and well nigh Jo«t in fable. The great doefai 
of Bedomptron through the death of Christ v 
apparently unknown (fox if it had been known and 
rejected, it would ho doubt have bout < 
the Goran,) and His very Crucifixion-denied. 

We do not find a 'aajglo ceremony or doctrine of Chrks nity 
Islam ip the smallest degree moulded, or even tingea, kW, !ii 
by the peculiar tenets of Christianity. -While 
Judaism. on the contrary, lias given its colot 
the whole system, and lent, to it the shape and t 
if not the act in.) substance, of many ordinances. 

But although Christianity is thus so remote from »•« theorem 
to have had practically no influence. iu^irf'«<T 
■ ,cre*d and ritu 
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theory of Mahomet’ system, it occupies-a place 
equal, if not superior, to (.hat of .Judaism. To 
mvlmfcftnd UuS w must, take a brief review of die 
development of the; system itself. 

In -his first h.-eatLfmjKs of’pseuio-rh||ix|^o/i,. the 
Prophet. profc’Siitl no- distinct relation ‘with any 
previous religion, excepting p,.grk-,>p8 with, vhe purer 
(•.erneat m the national worship said to have been 
derived from A 7 ratio,m, though grievously overlaid 
with idolatry and superstition. Hk Mission. was 
simply to ru ail,the .Arabs to the service of the true 
God, and a belief in “the day of Iteckoningd 

In process of time, he gained, through (a- I 
nehew) Jewish inftuT.umte, some .acquaintance with 
the existing' Scripr-uros of the dews and Christians, 
and the systems founded on them. The new Rev - 
lation’ was' now announced as concurrent with the 
previous “Books." The Corah was described mainly 
us an attestation,-in the Arabic tongue, and for the 
people of Mecca and its neighbourhood, of the 
preceding. Scriptures. It was purely auxiliary iu 
its object, ami local in its action. From the attacks 
•.(' the idobnms, Mahomet.-sheltered himself behind 
the character and authority of those Scripturet, 
a ’■ rutted in some measure even by the Meccans. 
When his work v/r s - bused a “ Forgery" and an 
“antiquated Tale," the ind&fc common and the- most 
effective retort was;—“Kay,biitjt is a confirmation 
of the preceding Revelation, and a warning in simple 



VU.J 


The Coran sujtersediss farmer Revciati ' is. Ml 


Arabic to the people of tlii- land.” Tho.;ini tuber, 
and the -.solemnity of such aswrumtiou* secured the 
oontidence, or at least neutrality, of the; Jews and 
Christiana.*' 

But the system of Mahomei could not atop at this 
point. Was he not, ua Apostle, equally iaspired 
noth hi,S’ predecessors : Was he not foretold, as 
the prophet, that should wise, by i 1 !. ' the 

TVatati ufh, and in the Gospel by Jesus V If ho 
was, in truth, the last of the Apostles, would not’ his 
moulding of the true faith remain permanent to the 
end of time? Those conclusions wen- last, ripening 
in the mind of Mahonm ; and then client wa- e 
make the Coran rise superior in authority over bodi 
the Old and the New Testament. 

’•'' Not that it was evei held to he superior iH 
to either. AH three are spoken of at “ the Word ol 
Cod,” and the belief in them equally -Inculcated 
on pain of holl lirc.f But the Coran was the 


Tt gradually 
acqqkw 1 a 
fju|RfiovMattel 
ffuja't setiin^ 
dingier; 


M the latest 
rovilntuSn of 
Chjd\ Will 


* $ee Swas xlvi. 8-12, vl 98-156; *xanri\ U. 

There are many other similar paasfl^es. 

| The New Testament is apr&cfo of in the Corafl! under The ole 
title ?f fijfl (Evaagelium) Gospel: and it is feerifood as given 
by (fail to Jews. Hence Gerock would conclude that Mahomet 
did not intend the Gospel in common use aiding .Chri t^i»s, vvhich 
was revealed afar the ascension of icsos; hut f-iwe other Gospel 
' 

V: quefel.oa, however, is not vrih&u might tie deduced i *p\ u 
systematic and close construction of the exprom'’’- f 1 a.-ut 
grisly ignorant on the subject, but what was his fairly infer bole, 
i Miing. An< ! in this view it is ifhMi from the whole - tenor 


.. 

i %k-Mi 










292 TwA and €fvriiiti< m to fatyiktr their own .1looks. [cup. 
latest revelation; and, in so far a?> it pleased the 



Almighty to modify' few prickling commands, it 


was paramount;. 



' coordinate v ith their own Ptmjhe'jtt and Scriptures, 
the Apostleship of Mahomet 'and the authority of 
the Ooran. The necessity/indeed, of cdiiformiug to 
their respective jftovelatioos, ie urged upon tiuav in 
ihe 'Strongest terms. The Jews of Medina are re¬ 
peatedly 'summoned “to judge l*y the Bo k," that. * 
is by the Old - Testament; and. they arc. warned; 
again*!, the danger of accepting a part only of 
God’s word, and rejecting a part. The following 
pa&agc* inculcate a similar duty on. both Jews hrki 
Christians: 4- 



of the Cor ;n, that by “ the Gospel " Mahomet, meant, the sacreil 
Scriptures ir. r-omn'on and “nnive *1. uf<: amongst, the Christians 
of hid day. Khs ignorance j:aay hava te*i him to rnppos.«‘ that 
those Scriptoc* weir reve*I«l to.Jem:, or he may perhaps have 
mWiuIccl only that tUj p.rir;ei;Ue» and doctriut of fcho Gospoi were 
rumded by Ood to Jesus, ami by Jlinj taught to tho Apostle? 
who recorded lb##. However this may be, the clear fact is in 
nivwiw aflScb d, that Mahomet, by the tern Gospel, velluretl to 
the Canon of Sculpture then ctirroni among' Christinas 




hAT, Oh ye people of tlie Bo^.kl y< dip wot stand upon .my 
sure ground until yc set up both the Law * and tlie us w 1) 

m 'hut which hath been sent down vuito you iVont year kord/f * ‘ 
.Vnd how wiU they (the,,Jew* of Me Ifm th^e their j-ulge, 
;sinco they have already by them A* Towntt wherein^ :h« com- 
mand of God, and have not obeyed it! They wilt study tujfii 
their back* after thaf; ane they are not Ikfevm). 

\erily W» have sent <1 wu the OM Teyt-.uneat, wherein * iq a 
Dircewon and a Lighti ^'he IhopruiUs that hjhmitf,eS thenseiv s 
to G-d judgoti thereby the Jews: and the i> tors aid x'rmi* 
did likewise, in Accordance. with that portion of the Book of God, 
which We coiuitmted to their charge; and they were witness 
thereof. Wherefores'-four not men. hue fear Ma; and sell not the. 
Signs of Got 1 far a-small, price. .Ajvi> wesonvrfe wtu mr kvw 
nv 'tjAT winoH God mpp. reveals#, vrjuly they ark cm vyjfc 
EEEiEVm*4 And W« have written therein tor them ;—V* vily 
life for life, and eye for eye, and nose for.nbao, and < nr ibr ear, 
tbodi hr tsmh, ntod for woimdin •; retahadou: aM he that ’r > 
mitteth the sum#' as alms, it ir an atonement for him. A*a> m 
who .TniXiKra mr by that which God hath ukvkalhd, thrv Aim 
THf: TBilHSv5UEiiSOlJS.§ 

And We caused Ar. ns, the Son of Mart, to follow in their 
footsteps., attesting the Scripture,- viz:,’ tiw Towi-St, which pre¬ 
ceded him. And-W e saw. him the Gospel wherdci is Guidance 
an; Light, n:t:c,ting the Tov.rftt which. precede* it, ,i Mrcctioa 
and an Admonition to the pious:—and that the people of (he. 
Gcspel (Christos,) may judge according to that which Odd hath 
rewaled therein. Ase wuo.sobv.’.r doth not Juppe according to 
’ l '*iI V8 . l,;U — SArft KRVTSA'.EITUB! AM THE WTCKEIt ONEt).|j 

iVj^A; i the I'oWriU. As used iit the. Goran,-this wood some¬ 
times signifies the iNsttateueh only soroetipte# the entire Scripture# 
of r.ie Old ft si ament held l>y the Jews. Ac-tordltig to the context 
oi this and the following passages, the Iatterittacaning is infcnlhd. 

f i.fi. the Comxu ffurux. 68. 

' , " 
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And We have iivvi$afel to thee the Bohk+ in tatithy afetittg 
Uie Scripture which jmtfadotb it and a cuMxidirm ■'(/>/•■ witness ’ 
f hereof. Wherefore j i i/rt? b< 'ween the i in accordance with whafr 
Gc 1mth revealed and follow not tbmr vain desiry* away Iiwj 
ttiai Which lmth been given unto thee. 

'IV every one h:.vo. Wi. giver, a Law and a Way/ And if God 
hid plowed, He had made you ail 6ne People. Biit (Jfe hath 
dm oth&'%me) tte He might try you in that which He hath 
• Seven'.hy gh'en nivu ; . y|ii. Wherefore pr$s &,forvvwd in good worKa. 
Unto God ‘hall ye j*ii ■: Jtarft-fapifl He'will tpli y-u that coimivmng 

icl . •• ee. 

du(ig( . therefore l^tween the.* ft .u,c rding to that which Go i 
imtii revoahi, and fodow not their desires, and beware of them 
lest they 101 opt thee an do from a pu I. of that which God hath 
revealed unto thoe.f 

Thus the former revelation"! mie to be believed 
in collectively as the Word of God by all the 
faithful of whatever sect; and the Old and New 
Testaments were further to be each “directly u- ; J 
said iinplicity observed by the Jew , and Christians 
respectively aslhoir guide and director,' raid by 
Mahomet himself in judging their .internal disputes, 
lu contested and doubtful points, the Goran was to 
bo admitted by all mankind ns a conclusive oracle. 

In -conformity with this expansive syfann, we 
find that, at a period long anterior to the Hegira, * 
Mahomet propounded in the Goran the doctrine 
that f\ grand Catholic faith pervaded all ages and 
revelutions —a faith which, iu its purest for'a, had 

* Ua the On.o. f j Si ra v 50-57. 

Sco Sw‘i> xvi 120-123. Gonnictud with thi Cafctojle ‘ .ith 
is the docfcnSfe tluif a prophet has been : tir to tverv people 
Susa rvxviii, OOj xxii 30, 57. 
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beenheld by the patriarch Abraham. This primitive 
ivijgica, varied at each dispensation by accidental 

'! '' . 1 

Ouetnie God, rejection of all idolntiy or worship 
of Mediators as sh/irew.m % power and glory of 
the Deity, and the implicit surrender of the will 
rottod. Stick surrender is termed. “Islam;” and 
hence Abraham is called “the first,of Moslems” 

To this original Islam it was How the mission of 
Mahomet to recall the whole of Mankind. 

Each imcctaftiyu Revelation liaclbeeh abused I' i», 

1* votaries, who had quickly turned aside from the^‘ w ;1 
[)ure ; elements forming the ground work of the 
dispensation. They had magnified or rnisiuterpreten 
rites intended to be only .4. ilkiry and external. 

By perverting doctrines, they had tinned thc ; gin of 
Revolution into a curse. They had Men into a 
thousand sects, “ each rejoicing in its .own opinions, 
and fencing i tself round with intolerant m.d intense 
hatred. 

Anodst the contending factions, truth might nos- su,^, lh( 
.sibiy be discovered by the tamest en-piirer, but 
it would be by difficult and uncertain steps. ‘The 
dew denounced the Chmtiau. and the Christian 
the dew. Some worshipped not only Jesus but his 
mol her »htp;. others held both to be mere <• features, 
h tom this labyrinth of'confusion aud error it pleased 
,t " ^ imighty once again to deliver mankind. 

Mahohiet was the Apostle of this grand and final 







. mtsTQ 






2)7C Mahoinel %i'h'aiicurs to rwmcik oppmm ticct#, [omr 
Mission, and Ids judgment was u> be board im 


qtv sdoncHi amid (ho dash of opposing authorities. 
Tixus in a Mecca o Sum *,*•-- 

::,i hath oimitieil m do yon the Faith widely Ho commanded 
nmo NojI.'.; and widen unto thee, and which 

W£ commanded unto A! ruham und Mose> and feus;’ fraying. 
Sot U] the l*m<h and full not into dimension. 

And they tell not into dissension until after the luiowledge (of 
iH vine Revelation) had eonu; unto them,* out of et\twy stiroug 
themselves; anil if the AVycft from thy Loixl had not gplifi i .nth 
(rajpitiug them) unto a fixed time, the matter had bc*m decided 


between hem. Anri verily they that have inherited the Roo t 


after them arc in a .peipfexibg doubt regarding tin same. 

Wherefore call them thereto (iff. unto the CathohaIvuth) anil 
bo fct 'diuat ae tliou hr,at been Coauu^rided, wffl todaw not their 
desires; and (.ay?--I believe in all the Scripture? which C*rxl hath 
revealed; and I am con' landed to do .justice b' hve^n you. Oort 
is our laOtd aud your Lord. To its will be reckomnl our works-, 
and to y it your vufe.Y Thoro is rro ground of dillerencej 
between us and yon.§ 


Fftihation not 
(;Onfir.vd to 
Islam, 


Id rlvis irdermccliate stag^, Salvation wa& not 
oo.afuud o Islam, but would be obtained by every 


4 This is a favourite idea repeated frequently in the Corao, as 
m Sura ii, ii54. The oommentan >rs are inclined to explain it of 
hiiiiu, tiiuythat J<*fs ana Christ An- did not fall away till ?,faho - 
mat mr»t- when they denied the proph i they had been expecting 
But the idea seems 10 punt rather to the mis use offer uer Reve¬ 
lations which, instead of leading men to th<. tim*> faith broke them 
up into opposing .sect?. . 

■\ That is,— u your yood work •• will not be vain and quoted 
as th \s0 of the Idoftora, but will be “reckoned towards SaSation. 
equally with those of my own followers, ’ 

+ * Ground of contention,** “quarrel.” u disput <>»* ■ 

§ : $vra xbi. 12-lft. 










icelrjrafc or intornohui.jii. 


vol, u 






as in thy early days of his roiei'.oti, Mahomet hardly 
<ver re.lt. rs to the. former Scripture H»s scheme 
'Vfis complete, and '• rested now on other pillars. 
Tim steps by wliicb be had asijeudbd- to hit, final 
■elevation ware left for In hind and forgotten, 
it it* -i.-:’! Iskrn, ihdbpd, had in the Inter yearn of tin. p«o- 
'owm’rH^iy phet, been rapidly diverging from all sympathy with. 
?pjwl t/om the Bible. An appeal to'previous Revolution would 
now have prbvt tl ombitfmssiug: svrul it seeim pro¬ 
bable I hat siiebce on the subject w as in some degree, 
intentional. ‘Whatever effect, the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, if properly understood, might have had oh. 
i ho mind of Mahomet, when yet enquiring and 



moulding for itself n, creed, it is evident that,. iong 
before the final settlement of Tshttri at the last Pd- 
, Tir.iup.' to Mecca,-his system had become hardened, 
into a form of which if was impossible that any new 
influences.could-produce material alteration. Argu¬ 
ment, 'was : not. now tolerated. Mahomet was the 


•prop Itetof 0 ■ *1. His word was Law. Every opposing 
doctrine must 'wdsb before the l>ivine tfohimand. 

fcpdV.‘-’.':;0 \ - ‘ ' Jdq&t A' O/'* -rSu;, “ • ' • , - 
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The exclusive and growitigly intolerant, position 
„f Islam is sufricier.tly manifested by the ban ifsatci 
against the Jews and Christians as unfit, for the 
sacred rites and holy products of the M<.cun 
temple; and by the V vine command to war hgnmst 
them until, in confession of the superiority of Islam; 
the-' should consent to the payment of a tribute. 






i n .port.ant Chris ba 
Tivphet/ of the Lor 
B»mi Bitritb, and the 
Priests, and ail that iu 
Monks;—saying, that they ,h 
posftvs'.oti and praelio 


rreal, as it then stood ; in their clmrchc 
t"-', and their monasteries- The pledge ■ 


phot was to e 


t no ms 


ox 1 Jib 

removed iVom his bisbopriok.) iv>r any .vlonk 
monistcry nor any Priest from his priosfhood • -.U.-x 

eivd, nor 


thei 1 imthc'iily and rights si j oukt not 
any thing whaiev* ’’ which v as customary atnoogsi 
>hem; so long as they conducted tiierusolv-'S peace? 
idly and 'uprightly. Th- -y si. 1! not be ourdened 
w ith oppression. neither shall they .oppress-' * 


* ma rtr'U'VkfoW/p. at. At 

vritU the vumtiniPs of Nbijrim givpi: 
bately to the above- 

tint Mahomet harlcmur, md'^l thf 
fruit*! yel\o w, white, unci b'clc (dpi 
but fliat he had ger!<jcr>up 
o£ the ,*tt}ue of an owcV» a (ounce 
given -.mmuilly in the month of iia 
i'ltur. What* ! e>* (i d or bill fcliorl of the vfthti 
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••••</ Tro tie#., .[<^^ 1^ j 

.. .jinrr.ith'-e of the .embatsy of,.this people to 

i; 4 | '• lli: ' ;GSf 

from bointi rd'arred to in die Qarwu. It is, ‘keening 
. , ,, , : 
elof*e to tli<' wor'jA » trachtien, fis follows,;—A 


<lepi:itiit,ion of louitecr duel’ mi :i from Najrfin i 




pn red to .VfuHomet. Among them was Ackil or 




3 to. come ir o -nr tuifc; tty Vikewisc all armcnr, Ivoi^es, e<fmeid 
and nthbr gobdd taken frAfti hem by the Mosleiha. Jfhey were to 
entertain MahcntochA incase ogfcts (collector ) twenty days or lew, 
but not,to detain bom l -evond a mouth. 

\Yhen there war visr iri Yemeni they were to lend Mahomet, 
thirty suite of armour, thirty houses, and thirty camels; ard any 
that were U ar. in ihe war yore :■.> be made y;uo<j by Malumi-fc^ 




Oil r.io p:;rt of ida!vmv3i, th«& gutmintjeo of the Prophet of the 

Lor svaa'raven for their lives, relis/lon, laricbi mid prm*n:ty,—of 

ho, absent as ivcd t.-> of the present,—and fur their Huirohes and 
1 . . > .... . , 
daces of piny t. No, Aishuj'. t^> be removcu from his bimopru. 


nor i.ny monk from hi* monastery , nor any minister, • ^ 
bum his ,ministry (IxhUSt)* tfiyuvyUnng, htt e and gr< ;u, to 
mruiio a <i it then was, l#o. claim of blood prior to Islam to be 
allowed. Chair .■> of right b* be decided justly. Yv hoover took 
interest; uViS fryo fiom Maher »et ! guDranteo. ; V-.. 

14 Nov A>.r all that is wxU'jU'i in. t.hi^ paper, there is th? pro¬ 
tection >f (bid and hi a PropfcetJ for ever until. tie* Lpj d! scud forth 
His command (t\e. tint?i the clay t f ;jfrignirn: V; if ye .deal uprigHtly 
and eoinbu;t your affairs’• ‘ ) p < ' r bh ye b;dJ not be burdened, with 
injury.’ Ale So/ian, and fivi? oth v tv, vrt.nc -so,. 

*’The--s* dement is given from the K .'lb al Wfidkidi. Hhbftub, 
p, d 60 ,La-j s-irrounJed hit version of it ndth'nmnermis puerile 
additions in lorotir of Islam,* —such as that choir Ijiahops had 
v, itli them book* i dionied frean their prcdecessprs ^nd bearing 
the seal of;*each successive bishop, m which a notice of Mahomet 
was fuind ; ion.ginnrv conversions bof\vr%m Mahomet mid the 
fdndslian p;» r v to the disconuPurt offJie. hitter, 
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, and prayed utimng towards cue aai ; ana 
re clothed ia (me raiident dined wih silk. 

! the prophet called them: bur when they 

h i 11 . .. n v n 

t lia tarn-xl nw&y and wqp I. not HpeitJc w.mi 

And Othmaa toi ft" .them if/ivas because of 

) 

»u4 hiviied them to 

k ’ m ' y 1 i n w \ Bod! “4 w t;; ITf!! 

creased between thein. Dun Wnhon^t recited to 
‘’•‘"“' '"es fronv ihe Coran,.-and md:—: If ye 

They went away to eonsidAr (he matter, 
the morrow AW al Ma.iib, with two of 
men, came to Mahomet nod said ;— 11 "VY e 
ermiued hat wo shaM not cacao with thee;' 
rhemfor.: command rcrarding .is whatsoever thou 
o.h, we wilt give it; and we vail cuter into treat/ 
with thee.’’ So lie made a treaty i 
they retvireed to their citn*. dut 


• i A 

With tfe 

' L"T * 

>r vi *vo. "* Jf evening . 

t\v *u vv an a companion wont, t to oUU< 

— -—> ~ -*vj a—-- •• " * ".— ~ 


* The p,vUcu:tai’8 of tiv' treaty 0 j:o similar to Those* in tfa 
vi(Vu.i no-fee. 

+ Kdh'b al U >%fadL p. 69. The rfibsequeat hietoVy 

2 ’ ni ♦ 

Nfijr&n Christian*' is- tewed r fhuy oontuaw 

' '* 1 

X •■ .dV'V; . h 








The. .tiltur 
i 1 «m riijed in 
-the Coriui. 



;>t' ‘4 Ohvjjttii a 'Sc it* and Treatm »« . 

i’-rdc^g ulle^umce tc Islam bo they were received 
and futertdned in. the house of Abu Ayilb, 

The irKr?d3ht:4v'tivu:s .alluded to in the Coran 

Verily, lie analogy of .Testis fa, with Go A,* like tint:. dm. analogy 
of Adfliti. decreed him out of the dust? then Hi said unto 
liira B»| and hi was. This w-th® tmih from thy Lord:' wherefore 
be not thofl? nmongyfc The dottbiters. 

And vdios.’covfcr shall dispute with theo therein * sifter uoafc the 
true kiv wi \py hath dome unto dice; uny-'—OoMe fal s.s, ci' ' bw- 
(the ltd 'rips,)* 0 /our song and >\m, oj <u(rwtie$ and your uwe* f 



of their lands iM rights under the treaty, during the rest ,cf 
Malmme^s Uiv tlac 'whole of Abu Bakr's Caliphate. Thee 
hoy wore accused of taking usury, and Omar expelled them 'from 
the find, and wrote a* follows:— 

il The despatch, of OmA ft, the Commander of the h'aithfril, to 
0)' people (;f Kajnm. Whoever of 'there omigiat.es "is under tb'o 
guarantee of God. No Moslem shall injure them; —ro fulfil tK&t 
which Mahomet 4ntl Abu Bakr wrote unto them. 

“ Notv to whomsoever of the chiefs of Syria and Irlip flrify mxy 
repair, let fuch chief* allot thenv land ••, and whatever they cvUti- 
rate therefrom Viiail he theirs; it is an. exchange for ; tlicir own 
lauds. Noun shall injure or maltreat thorn :; MosJ'.trv) shall .assist 
them :-.f/ainst oppressors. Their tu.bute b remitted for two yew- 
They wil^apt be troubled except for evil dcecNd 

>•• me id 'them alighted in lr&c, and settled in Narrbiut, near 
th'Cufa. 

That .the offence of n>nn is alleged in justlfuation of this 
meu.we, appears to rue to disprove the common ii.ilition that a 
command was said to have been given by .Mahomet on h.:s death 
Hod for the Peninsula to be swept clear of all other, religions but 
Islam. 


’• Sab. he 9 it—‘ nfi c^ll togeth*)'. 8t>t if tlm. texi is iigMy • 

referred to the occasion of the NajTan' embassy, it can only mean 
to “call over and awe the amen," because the wiver apd sons 
of the embassy were nut at hand ).* oiMimou 







filiation u'jja.I coajectnre. 

‘•Stian embassy was received from lv\lbf>SlV >}¥ 
Lib. “ I t ifa& formed of sis teen men, tatf-in*! 


Moslems and some Christians, Iba latter 
.. ,, , . ,, . . 
wore crosses of gold. And the prophet made terms 

with the Christiana, stipidatinn that they should 
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304 Christian JtimbtMV'8 nyd.Tw ifo> foxu.r, 

These narratives clearly show that tihe termB upon 
which, at the last, Mahomet permit tec'. Christianity 
to exist were those of sut&rance merelyChnstim;ity, 
indeed, was lews obnoxious to him than J udaisin ? be¬ 
cause he dhl hot (ia:perieiv.!e from it 3fk:h nersevemig 
and acdfe hostility. The Clergy and Monks are in 
the Cora a bn this account spoken of in. express]-cusof 
comparative^ : f>rVi*j.* But, after all, his grand oojea 
was entirely to supersede ChristifUiity ns well as 



prophet, v is among the r umber, and there are mim unlikely 
anliji^n/idotw of hi*. sacrilegious claims 

\s ihe embassy worn departing, ts Mahomet g^ ve them a Vesshl 
in which were die .leaving* of' the water with Vftieh ha had 
perfarmed his lustrations; and he said ,-—}VKm yon reach yeti 
country, fo'cak doibri your C'dn ^Jr, ct/to 'Sprtiikiv its site yith this 
water, u id make in its pUtcc a Afmjue. ArijJ ctoy du! so. and 
the vessel remained with A1 AfM's. And the Mued/^m called 
to prayers And the Monk of the church hwirclyhim. .ad ‘he 
exclratned,—// is '.the word of truth and die ccdl of tnith ‘ aid he 
flel. Aud that was the tot of the time (of < lulstmuity), (p. 62). 

The sto'iy appears improbable, fltouse nowhere else is Mahomet 
'vpres-ertod < s exhifncing sat li antagonism to Christiana an>. their 
Churches, when they submittccl ihe aselves Lp cun. 

So. Sum Ivii. %7. “ And W*: cavort |esu> son of Mary*, to 
succeed them, and We' put into the ivxxrt,* of those that fellbwed 
hi A C: mpaasioa and Mercy; and the monastic -state-*-- f hey framed 
it for i un,usdve.s (We did not cornn aqd it unto them.) amply -imt 
o; a desire. to please God ” &<i. 

Ho Sw-a V. 77" M And tb m wilt find the -Mhst inclined, ?fmoiig^ 
them to the believers, to be those who profess Chri^tiauity ;—This 
because i here arc amongst them Clergy andJVfvmks. ar.d they -are 
not proud; and when the y hear that which huh Occn revealed 
tmtu he P-V'jphe^thoii sliclt sc^ tbeiv eycs’fov/ with tear*vbecause 
of whn v the) o cognise thereift of the truthf, &o. 




Judaism, and the professors of borli Were subjected 
equally to a hiimilfcning tribute. 


The stealthy progress by which this cud wm J&wfcta. 
reached has now, I trust, been made clear. The 
ptopiiet at, the first coni bur d the Scriptures without 
rcp.ia’ifwjfttioii or reserve. He next assertul fpr his 
own .revelation a parallel authority,, and by degrees 
a superseding or dispensing power. And. finally, 
though he npver imputed error to the Scripture 
itself, or (while''.easing to”appeal with ids former 
frequency touts evidence) failed to speak of it with 
veneration, he rejected all the. dogmas peculiar to 
Christianity, and demanded their rejection by his 
Christian followers, on the simple gr.,imd of his 
own inspiration. Assuming, perhaps, that the 
•former Scriptures could not be at variance with the 
rr.i.ud of God as now revealed to himself, he cared 
not to verify his conclusions by a reference to ‘the 
Book,” A latent consciousness of tlm 'weakness 
of his position probably rendered him unwilling 
honestly to face the ...difficulty. His course was 
guided here, ns it was guided at so man y o her 
points, by an inexplicable coinbitufiou of .earnest 
conviction and uneasy qUestrohiug, if not of actual 
though uhperceived self-deception. He was sure 
as to,the object; and the means, he persuaded him¬ 
self, could not be .vr-ng. 

VC!.. U. K I! 
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Sbim'oi of (Jh.mfim Tnfoi'natiou, {• c . rtAP . 


owstiw^' 1 * ® a y he aseftil, in conclusion, to'enquire briefly 
fc’if'ii- ^ om what probable sources Mahomet obtained his 
mcogro and' deceptive information of Christianity. 
One of the most remarkable traits in the teaching 

mi/nl ^niM/1 , . , . . . „ l " 

■■>{'ox tne v.oran is, that items v.as not crumbed; but 


* 'f tUC GillUc 


i^nitnfrtfic, one resembling, and rnistalcea by/the Jews, for 
.V • u«!" 01 Jews. This fact is alleged, as we have seen,’*’ not 

in contradiction to the ^brimana, but, m oppooition 
to the .TdcVSypho gloried in the'assertion-that Jesus 
hud been put to death ’by theii nation. Hence it 
would almost seem that Mahomet believed liis 
teaching oh this head to be accordant with that 
of the Christian Church; and that he really was 
ignorant of the grand doctrine of the Christian faith, 
' — Redemption through the death of Christ, 

o.mufcction 6f The singular correspondence between the'allu- 

< teaching , ' i 

&ons to the otucifixion ' r the Corim, and the av Lid 
speculations of the early heretics, has led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notions of 
Christianity from a Gnostic teacher. But Gnosti¬ 
cism had disappeared from Egypt before the. sixth 
c• situry, and there is no reason for supposing that 
it had at any time gained a footing in Arabia. 
Besides, there is not the slightest' afliuity between 
the siipen utomlisin of the Gnostics ami 'Doce.tse, 
and the sober rationalism of the Coran. According 
to the former, the Deity must be removed far from 


•Beattie quotauov from Sara h\ 155-158; above’ p. 280. 
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me gror coctaaj, of evil matter. IV..-/Cm Clm-i. , • 

winch Righted upon Jesus at His ba|)iSru, uiuar, 
a&c$fp4 • to its acid vo- regions bi.-iore die crucitiidi ju. 

With Maii 0 .iWd.,. t)i« diio cowlmty. Je|p G 1 'Hat was 
a, lucre man,-?- wonder Hilly bora.' intoed,----bin »t’U 
a» ordinary, man,.- a sewam $Jupiy of toe Almighty 


r n t g)th , )Uir i, 


others .had been Wove 

there is no ground for believing that Gnostic clcc- 
uritu ' were inculcated on Mahomet, it is possible 
that some of the strange fanries ot those 1: > ftica, 
pre.v:vod in, Syrian tradition, may have come to 
r 'ie earn of his informants (tlKicinef p| whom, oven 
on Christian topics, atom, to have boon Jen s, unable 
m-obably to dis languish .leroricol fable from tdiinow! 
doctrine) md have been by thorn adopted as a iikt ly 
ami convenient mode o' exp ■uung away ihe .;a n-^ 
w hi-ch formed the groat barrier between Je ws ano ,j v 
, . ■ plit would have less ntihp’ny V 

to the Catholic faith of Islarn^ and tb- recognition 
of the mission of Jesus, >f allowed to behove that 
Ciiristians as well as Jews bad been in wror. that 
sot, in iaet, out Jesus, the promised 


Denial .jf.VlO 
PrmiiKion. a 
(lb>0 


"l <. 




u 


1 to /1 r 


AicSfiial?., to a,. shameful (IcaO;; but dia-/. lil<o .Luocl* 


jid iSlijub, Be ixa'd, beau recoiyo< 


ved xtO iu(,0; cn. 


u Gbriiit crucified was villi. us in 

the < fays ' 


i ^ 'V 

* Tbi'S aVibjec-v has fcjfesai #dl discarded 

uy xafirocK^ v 

til '2 utter itjfCOafflrrfci^y ot Isiicti with IviiosUc 

ism, Chr f ofc 

Jjp|‘ 'JG^itiVC *t) ( 3OHTK’HI}' CKUTilOt'l* If. 

itii ibi' iloH Oj 

si; coifevilM.Umn (j n ffbiidJjca xtiwid«>.i% (p* • - • 







a® 


“ t'ao stumblm / :.<lo -J tbo 

i. tt 


.nubling block could be at once remove cl; an 


mi an y oftknoe tb bis iniuonaj pride, lii;? jtlcw 

beihsf hi ibl * emasculated (Mistmnif'V'. 

- 

upromie that wouki ivadily and strongly 
itself to a Jewish, mind already unsettled 
by the prophetic clamra oh Mahomet. 

£ i»y owners i . has been attempted \ r 

HBHlMlpilipMFl 

Gospels suppose J to haVe been within the roach of 
»r , . L , „ . .. .. 


Mahomet. But. though some low of the detail. 
. °. 

omcide wire those-spurious writings, the great body 
... ... . , ° ’ ,, a . ' 

xhiu. M lmreas, hau 


there been a ready * 


, lit 

to bucIr booKs, we cannot 
ms in tlie ease of 
legend, have borrowed largely 





the subject. There is not the slightest ground 
believing that either at Mecca or Medina' ilic-xc 
existed elements oi’ Christian tradition fr< in ’Which 
could have been framed a narrative agreeing, ay 
that of the Coraa does in many points, and even 
in several of its exprt • ions, with the 1 Gospels 
genuine and apocrypha 1 while in others it follows 
or outstrips the popular legend. 


But Tradition, quite sutheient for this end, rfur- 
l ii Ken oi Syi 

doubt reached Mahomet thr >ugh both a Jewish; 



is ;v.. . ■ m 

ln 

0mmmi -serai 
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Something in 
slaves of Me 
Carried iff If am their 
reiuoixtber little move 
with perhaps 
the dew or t! 

opening of the Gospel of Luke, and communicated 
to Mahonn.‘i the outline of the births of John, am 


Jesi'S. which he transferred to the Cora; 1 


also possible that- some one may have repeated 
to Mahomet from memory, or read to Tv;in from a 
j&tmserlpt, the verges o: r ‘ the GpspeJ c anfcainittg these 
debib;—but this is mere conjecture.* 


ported h>? 
:t con- " 
rations 


Muhoujefc '$ confused notions of the blessed Trinity 
and of the Holy Ghost, seem most naturally to 


have been received through a Jewish informant, 


rmitv 

Cov 


}>imselJ'imperfectly acquainted with the subject; 

I: is not very apparent, from the few indistinct 






nr fciecs in the Coran, v/hafc Mahomet believed the 

la a 


Christian doctrine of the Trinity to be. 


passage above quoted, Christians are reprobated for 






■ 


“ t;.kimr Jesus and his Mother for two Godfe besides 


* Tt v coubtiivl whethei any a tabic translation of the Scrip 
hires, or ;; ay part of them, was e ver wuhin MahonvO a renvh, noi;- 
%vithita»iCing the tr^lifioDs regarding W*araea. eoe .c! apter -IT. 
p. 61. if there 'vius such a transition it must h ive bee:' most 
imperfect and fragmentary. f ? 
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iOi'd.”' 11 It is hence concluded that the Trinity 
the Coran was composed of the Father, Mary, 
ard Jesus. Such may have ■been, the ease, but it is 
™* c«fa>. Zealous ft* sometunes use 
language “resembling- that verse, without actually 
irapvttihg to tlieir adversaries-any error in their 

of the Trkitv. The feverence and serv ce of 

■/ ... . ,1. . • 


W--\ 


: mmm*: 

mmVmM,'. 


V.'A.r, 

ue worship, and the ‘‘orthodox” party had 




hotly persecuted those who would not, accord to he r 
the title of fi e “ Mother of God.”f Mahomet might 
possibly censure the Christians for the? as “ faking' 
Jesus arid hia mother lor two Gods,” without ad* 

1 verting to the Trinity 


On the other hand, the insertion that. Mahomet Th,» u,>i 
believed - Mary to be hold by the Christians ae iS&tn't! 

TV * • _ 


Divine, is supported by his apparent iguowuice 'Of^^Ii.i 
oly Ghost as a person in the Trinity. The * h< * r ‘ 
only passage in which ho Trinity is specifically 
mentioned,;}.' makes no allusion to the divinity of the 
Spirit; nor a?o the expressions “the Spirit,” and 
“ the Holy • Spirit, ’ though occurring ir. numerous 
texts througaont tliti Ciipiuij c vfjv use cl < - ii in. ilio 


tSih'a v. 125 . 

t Worship had bet 1 to iraage? of the Virgin and 

of Jesus from the fourth oenUtry. In tho sixth century Gregory 
vainly evKi^vohireti 1;o prohibit the u orthip, while 3m entxniragwl 
u»t' use of' such iltoa|es, - W uidingtofs lint^y of the Okvrcft, 
vol. i. p. 2^5. . 

t Sura iy. 1G9. 




erroneous -system of Christianity they signified a 
divine ocrson. Those term*, as has been already 
shown,*' cormnonly meant. Gabriel, the messenger of 
God’s revelations to Mahomet. It is prbbrbte that a 
contusion of Gabriel with the Holy- Spirit may 
bave arisen, in the prophet Vinind, from the former 
having been -the medium of the Annunciation, 
while Christians at the same 'time hold that JeStus 
■Vfas conceive J by toe power of the Holy Gbost.f 
The phrase is also repeatedly used in a more general 
sense as ugniiying the tij'lrit pf : $ktyiratl»n.% It 
•was the divine- “ Spirit ” breathed into the clay, 
which gave! life to A.dam;§ and Jesus, who like 
Adam, had no earthly lather, is also “ a Spirit from 
God r breathed into Mary.|j When it is said that 
God “ strengthened Jesus 'with the ffoly SpiriC^ we 
i-,my perhaps* trace the use of current Christian 
speech, not inconsistent with Jewish ideas.* * 



* See chapter iv, p. 138, 
f Luka i. 35- 


J Sum xvi. i? ; xl. 1G; x\\L 5L 
§ Sura xv. 29; 

|| Sum xxi. 91: Ixvb 13; iv. 169. 
f Sura ii 87-254; v. 14 9; bo IyiK. 82. 

** Ocmpure Psalm li; 12; * ‘Uphold iut vviffo thy bee Spirit.” 
Gerock, thongb cot alUi^Ung to she same expression, corner io 
a similar collusion: Das dor hedigt Geist der vihrlsten dcra 
Mohammed hier duak<d v<»r. ioh webte, ist»sin!eu*;h tand, besondo rs 
weim wir be&cuketi, ivio tHrsolbe m dun Besuche bei Maria mifc 
Oabnel in cine- Person ver clittiiM.” p. 7 W), % 







Jewish cmd Chr ist‘ay Prophcw* 
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The -assurance with, which Mahomet appeals to 
Jews and Christians as both possessing in their iwpWoic* 
Scriptures the promise of a prophet to come, whom, tatfais. 

■if they only put aside their prejudices, they would 
at once recognize in Mahomet, ‘ as they recognized 
their own sons,'’ is very singular, and must have 
been supported by ignorant or designing men of 
both religions- It would seem that Ma homet seized 
upon two hinds of expectation oh the most different, 
and indeed incompatible, character; and adroitly 
combined,them into a cumulative proof of his own 
Mission. The Jewish anticipation of a Messiah was 
fused by Mahomet along with the perfectly distinct 
and even discordant anticipation by the Christians of 
the second Advent of Christ, into one irrefragable 
argument, of a coming Prophet, expected both by 
•Jews and Christians,and foretold in all the Scriptures. 

That the promise of the Paraclete was capable ty©» .use* «.r 

'■ the I ar.icleic 


of perversion, W(; see in the heresy of Montanus, 
which made much progress at the close .of the 
second Century. It would seem that a garbled 
version, of the same promise was communicated to 
Mahomet, and thus employed by him 


And call to mind wh< a Jrhts, sot) of M*si, said; Oil Cliildren 
of [fracl 1 Verily, I am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 
Tom at revealed before me, and giving good tidings <>* a prophet 
t hat shall come after me, ■whose name is Ahmad.* 


* ,%ra Ixi. (5. This is another form of the root Mahamwd, sig¬ 
nifying tike it, “ thepraised.” Bee John xvi. 7, where va^\ n ro t 
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Jewish and Christian Prophecies* 


<SL 


[tTIAT\ 


ape! of the 
permtucl. 


The prophecy of Moses to the Israelites, “ : Go<l 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 


of thee, of thy bvcihvcn^ like unto me, may 


bly have been adduced by a perverted dew in favour 
of the Arabian Prophet. And other predictions 
referring to the Messiah wex ■, no doubt, forced into 
a similar service. 

Miihomw t , lC That he was the Prophet promised to both Jews 
iikea for I.y aud Christians, lay at the root of the Catholic 
l <<Hfc people. sy tern so strongly iuculoafccd by Mahomot in I he 
middle stage of his t course, He persuaded Imnsell 
{jl\at it was so: find the assumption, once adjuitt'O, 
retained possession ol his mi ad. 


The Moccnus 
taunt him 
with 

prompted, by 
other!?. 


TVora this brief ’ov iow wc incty conch ide that , 
white some information regarding Christianity may 
have been dirawn from ignorant Christian slaves 
or Christian Arabs, Mahomet gained his chief 
knowledge of Christianity through the same Jewish 
medium, by which, at an earlier period, the more 
copious details of Jewish history reached him. 
His Meccan adversaries did not conceal their strong 
suspicion that the prompting from which the Scrip¬ 
tural or legendary tales proceeded, was not solely 
that of a supernatural inspiration. They openly 
imputed the aid of strangers;— 

ma y in soir.e imperfect or garbled translation lave been rendered # 
by 

* Vent xviii, l£. 



Jewidi ami Christian Prophecies. 
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From whenco shall there be an Admonition for them; foi, 
verily* * * § there hatfvooine unto them an evident Apostle;»— 

Then they turn from him and say,— One. taught by others, a 
Madman /* 

And the unbelievers say: Verily , this is a Fraud which he rath 
fabricated; and other people have twisted him therein. 
But they say that which i? unjust and false. 

They sa.y; They are Fables of the A ncients which he hath ha/l 
umttm down; which are dictated unto hint Morning and 
Evening f 

Say:—Hi hath revealed it who knoweth that which is hidden 
in Heaven mid in Earth. He i * forgiving and merciful.:): 
***** 


1 


I 

I 



And Verify Wb krj ow that they say ,—s /rely a certain man 
teacheth him. The. tongue of him whom they hint at 
is foreign, but this is in the tongue of simple Arabic. § 




Whatever the rough material, its passage through *r.>mpttng» of 

, , . . + \ * • n , . ignorant Jews 

the alembic ot “simple Arabic converted it atu-anstermca 
once into a gem of unearthly water. The reel- dh£w Uomn. 
tuuous of a credulous and ill-informed Jew, re¬ 
appeared as the inspirations of the Almighty, 
dictated by the noblest of his heavenly messengers. 


* Aura .sdiv. 14. 

j AbJool Oadir translates in Oordco, “ /chick are written ovt 
beside kin morning and evening;* aud thinks it necessary to add 
the following explanatory note: — “At tirst the times of prayer 
av( appointed for the monung and evening. Tha. Moslems 
used at those times to gather about the prophet. Whatever new 
passages of the Coran had descended they used to write down with 
tho object ofrnmrmberiii T them. The unbelievers thus misrepre¬ 
sent them.” What a strange and gratuitous misinterpretation 1 

l Sura xxv. 5*6. 

§ Sura xvi. 10 . 










Mob onset 
sincere in thia 
belief*. 


But his igno- 
rrttco became 

culpnble whei 
voluntary. 


<SL 

316 Malunml. believes the Coran to U Divine. [coat. 

The wild legend and the garbled Scripture story 
of yesterday, come forth to-morrow As a portion of 
the divine end eternal Coran. 

And, however strange .it may appear, the heavenly 
origin of his revelations, obtained though they were 
from such fallible and imperfect sources, appears to 
have been believed by Mahomet himself. It would 
be against the analogy of his entire life, to suppose 
a continuing sense of fraud,—a consciousness that 
the whole was a fabrication oi his own mind, an 
imposition upon Me followers, an impious assump¬ 
tion of the name of the Almighty. Occasional 
doubts and misgivings, especially when he firs: 
submitted to Jewish prompting, there may have 
been; but a process similar to that by which he 
first assured himself -of his own inspiration, would 
quickly put them to flight. 

The absence of spiritual light and of opportunities 
„ for obtaining it which excused this marvellous self- 
deception in the early prophetical life of Mahomet, 
cannot be pleaded for his later years. Ignorance 
was no longer then involuntary. The means of 
reaching a truer knowledge lay plentifully within 
his reach. But they were not heeded; or rat hi r 
they were deliberately rejected, because a position 
had been already taken up from which there could 
be no receding without discredit or inconsistency. 

The living inspiration of God vouchsafed to himself 
was surely better and more safe than the recorded 


Mahomet, tvilive# tn ; Coran to be Divine. 
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Revelations of former prophets; it was at. any rate 
incomparably more authoritative than the uncertain 
doctrines deduced from them by their erring'ad¬ 
herents. Thus, did ignorance become wilful. Light 
was at hand; but Mahomet preferred darkness. 
Ha’Chose to walk “ in the glimmerings of his own 
lire, and in the sparks which he had kindled.’’ 


If it please God to give the Author time and 
opportunity tor pursuing the subject, frequent, and 
often melancholy, illustration will be afforded by 
the career of the Prophet at Medina of. that uncon¬ 
scious self-deception which can alone explain the 
mysterious foundation of a Faith strong but often 
descending to subterfuge, never wavering yet always 
inconsistent. 





Nil HtSTQy 



APPENDIX. 


A LIST Olf THE BtTP.AS IN THE COKAN A TCRA NfGEI) 
(HLROiSOLOQ ICALLT, 

lx is hardly ncQcsgagy here to repent that any attempt to reduce 
the Saras to a chronological order, must, to a great- extent, be 
conjectural and imperfect. The statements of tradition on the 
subject arc. meagre and deceptive. The chronological lists given 
by Mahometan writers are based xipon those statements and cannot 
be trusted. 

The following classification is the result of a cart ful and repeated 
perusal j and is grounded upon .a minute examination of the style 
and contents of the several Suras preceding the Hegira. It can 
of coarse be regarded at the best as only an approximation to 
the truth even as .1 ugnrds them. Of the twenty-one Medina 
Suras, the Author lias not yet. had leisure to enquire carefully 
into the sequence. 

To show the gradual lengthening of the Suras, a column is 
added giving the number of pages and lines of each, according to 
ITtigofs quarto edition. The page contains twenty-two lines. 


CHRONOLOGICAL list m SURAS. 


Kowher In 
Chroturfogloftl 
order. 

Numbar 
in The 

Lc-ui 

rngcii. 

jth. 

Lines. 

KernnrJka. 

1 

cm 

0 

n 

First Stage, Sums l to 18 . 

2 

c 

0 

4 

See chapters II. and III. 

3 

XCIX 

0 

k 


4 

XOI 

0 

5,1 


k. \\ 

CVI 

0 

2 


0 

l 

0 

4 


7 

* CT 

0 



8 

XQV 

0 

*k 


ft 

CIl 

0 

s 


JO 

CIV" 

0 1 

I "3 


11 

T.xxxn 

0 

7 


12 

j xen 

0 

T 


13 

cv 

0 

1 ' 2 


14 

1 LXXXIX 

0 

1 

13 

1 























CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF SURAS. 


.- .. 





Number In 
CVn onoJugical 

Number 

In tbo 

length. 

Uemarkti. 


KT ' ; m 

order. 

Comn, 

Pages. 

Lines. 


15 

XC 

0 

8 


IG 

xora 

0 

' 4 : 


17 

XOIV 

0 

n 


n . 

cvm 

0 

. i 


19 

XCV£ 

0 

7 V 

Sjjconc S«jjm Stiraa 19 to 

20 

CX11 

0 

1 

22. OLuvi*, III. Ntimber L9 

21 

T/XXIV 

i, 1 1 

l 

lontaiuu the eoimrmml to 

22 

CXI 

i 

2 

1 roeito in the 'nau>e ol’ the 

23 

LXXXY1I 

. ) 

7 

.Lord/’ and 21 to 44 arise and 

24 

XCVJ1 

i 

25 

preac'h/*’ 

25 

lxxxviu 

i 

i 

l 

i 

l 

i 

8 

Tomi> St ag b. Saras 23 to 41. 

26 

UX -V X. 

135 

Fro’rj the eonoocucenwnt of 

27 

aa 

29 

;jo 

1. XX XT 

X XXXIV 
LXXXVl 

ex 

10 
. 10 
' 6 

14 

AJj it« ■ *6! - public ministry 
to the fifftt emigration to 
Abyssinia.; chap. IV. 

31 

LXXXY 

l 

to 


32 

LXXXTII 

l 

16 


33 

LXXVIH 

i 

17 


M 

xxxvn 

i 

19 


35 

liXXVI 

i 

19 


36 

LX XV 

i 

15.1 


37 

LXX 

i 

■ m 


38 

OIX 

i 

2 


39 

evil 

i 

2* 

1 ' 

40 

LV 

;Y: 1 ; 

1.4 


41 

1 42 • x 

LVl 

LX VII 

l 

1 

17 

2 

Foxhth Sr*GG. Suras 42 to 

43 
. 44- 

l;it 

XXXII 

1 

l 

U 

in 

63. Vr< lj the 6lh to tho 
l(.Hh years of t)ie mission of 

45 

XXXIX 

3 

14 

’Mul.o met. 

46 

LXXIII 

3 

17 


47 

LXXXX 

3 

i7 i 


48 

I,IV 

l 

10 


49 

xxxtv 

3 

8 


50 

XXXI 

2 

1 


51 

LXIX 

1 

2 


. 52 

. Lxvm 

1 

7 



XLI 

3 

4 


54 

* LXXI 

Ltl 

3 

20 


55 J 

1 

7 


66 

L 

l 

n 


57 

XLV 

l 

21 


63 ■ 

XL IV 

l 

12 


59 

XXXVII 

4 

12 


. 60 

XXX 

3 

6 

, ' 'i-"%v :.Y?eV' * 

61 

XXVI 

5 

15 


62 

XV 

2 

17 


63 

LI 

1 

12 


64 

XL VI 

o 

it 

] VtjFTir Staok. Suras 64 to 91. 






















( 

Lber li 

njotric 

t»5 

(')(> 

r>7 

o& 

G9 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77’ 

7§ 

70 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

8fi 

87 

88 

80 

00 

9L 

92 

93 

94 

95 

OG 

07 

OS 

09 

100 

HU 

102 

100 

104 

105 

U*> 

* >7 

108 

109 

110 

nt 


A ppendiv,* 

lONOLOGIOAL LtST OF SURAS. 


? i 


' Nttiaiwr 

In the 

Comn. 

-LojjjlgUn 

ragon. 

'linos, 

wtkn 

I 

2 

XXXV 

3 


Xwi 

3 


XIX 

3 

17 

xvm 

G 

4 

XXV It 

.4 

13 

xtu 

3 

7 

XL 

4 

17 

xx writ 

3 


XXV 

3 

1M 

XX 

5 

7 

XXIII 

3 

to 

XII 

0 

20 


Lcniarka. 


x Uj- 

' ■ 7' ■ ■ 


XIV 

s 

6 

VI 

a 

to 

LX IV 

i 


xxv rti 

6 

u 

XXIII 

’4 

fi '■ 

XXil 

5 


XXI 

4 

U 

xvxi 

f> 

4; 

XVI 

7 

o 

xrn 

3 

6 

XX LX 

4 

6 

vrt 

13 

3 

oxirt 

0 

2 

exiv 

0 

2 

it 

n 

12 

XLVIl 

2 

3 

Lvn 

2 ' 

7 

VII t 

4 

19 

LVUI 

1 

*19 

LXV 

1 

2 

xcvm 

1 

$ 

LX II 

>V*f> ; 

15 

UX 

1 

17 

XXIV 

l> 

5 

lxiii 

1 

1G 

XLvm 

2 

6 

XXI 

2 

21 

IV 

14 

H 

nt 

13 

11 

V 

j 10 

18 

XXXIII 

5 

6 

LX 

1 

9 


Suraa 113 und 114. Time of 
nppearan co indetenn in ate, 
and unimportant, 

Medina Sun as. 94 to 114. 

[M.B, TW order of these 21 
ivums has nor, yet been care¬ 
fully fixed by the Author.] 



































POSTSCRIPT. 


v -*--- 

I have received and corrected the proofs of (he 
last fifty-six pages under difficulties. All my MSS. 
and books of reference have been placed in security 
from the ravages of our mutineer army, and are 
inaccessible to me at present. I beg the reader’s 
indulgence for inaccuracies. 


W. M. 
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